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PREFACE. 


Tue following preface was prefixed to the first edition of the 
Gazetteer of this district published in 1883-84 :— 


“ The period fixed by the Panjab Government for the compilation of the 
“ Gosetteer of the Province being limited to twelve months, the Editor has not been 
“ able to prepare any original matter for the present work; and his duties have been 
“ confined to throwing the already existing material into shape, supplementing it 
“as faras possible by contributions obtained from District Officers, passing the 
“draft through the press, circulating it for revision, altering it in accordance with 
“the corrections and suggestions of revising officers, and printing and issuing the 
“ final edition. 

“The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this district consisted of 
“ the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer, compiled between 1870 and 1874 
“ by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. Notes on certain points have been sup- 
* plied by District Officef$; while the report on the Census of 1881 has been utilised. 
“ Of the present volume, Section A of Chap. V (Genersl Administration) and the 
“ whole of Chap. VI (Towns), have been for the most part supplied by the Deputy 
“‘ Commissioner; while Section Aof Chap. III (Statistics of Population) has been 
“ taken from the Census Report. But, with these exceptions, the great mass of the 
“ text has been taken almost, if not quite verbally, from Mr. Canningham's compila- 
“ tion already referred to, which again was largely based upon Sir H. Davies’ Settle- 
“ ment Report of the district. 


“ The report in question was written in 1856, and, modelled on the meagre 


.“ lines of the older Settlement Reports, affords very inadequate material for an 


“ account of the district. No better or fuller material, however, was either available 
“ or procurable within the time allowed. Bat when the district again comes under 
“ settlement, a second and more complete edition of this Gazetteer will be prepared ; 
“and meanwhile the present edition will serve the useful purpose of collecting and 
“ publishing in a systematic form, information which had before been scattered, and 
“ in part unpublished. 
“The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by Messrs. Perkins 
“and Knox, and by the Irrigation Departmentso far se regards the canals of the 
“ district. The Deputy Commissioner is responsible for the spelling of vernacular 
“names, which has been fixed throughout by him in accordance with the preseribed 
“ system of transliteration.” 
The present edition has been prepared in 1893 in accordance 
with para. 11 of Revenue Circular No. 62. All but Chap. VI which 


required little alteration has been practically re-written, and the 


information and figures have throughout been brought up to date, 


Tue Epitos, 
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(fixed land: revenue). 
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© Land revenue asecssment, local rates, excise and stamps, 


- New assessment of scttloment of 1883, na sanctioned by the 12,56,21 6,38; 
Financial Commissioner chy 
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THE DISTRICT. 


With the exception of Gardaspir, the Amritsar District is Chapter I. 
the most northern of the six districts, which form the Lahore : 
Division, as constitated in 1894. It lies between north latitudes _ Descriptive 
929° 56’ and 31° 11’, and between east longitudes 73° 55’ and ores: descrip- 
75°37’. In shape, it is a a ee ie lar block, being a 
section of the tract known as the ri Do&b, or country lying 
between the Ravi and Beds rivers. It is bounded on the north- 
west by the river Ravi, which separates it from the Raya tahsil 
of the Sislkot District, and on the south-east by the river Beds, 
which forms the boundary between Amritsar and the Kapor- 
thala State. To the north-east, lies the district of Garddspir, 
to the south-west, that of Lahore. It is divided into three 
tahsils, or fiscal sub-divisions, named Amritsar, Tarn Taran, and 
Ajnala, the last named occupying all that portion which fronts 
the Ravi, and the two former abutting on the Beés. No part of the 
district is toached by the Sutlej. hut river joins the Beds at 
the point where the three districts of Lahore, Ferozepore and 
Amritsar, and the Kaparthala State meet. .No portion of any 
Native State is included within the limits of Amritsar. 

Some leading statistics regarding the district and its three 

tahsils, are given in 


Table I in the frontis- 
Fast 
Torn. Lasisade. Tm levee piece. The district 
2" contains only one 
SS ees ie town, of more than 
Amritsar ow =) 9H Y 10,000 souls, namely, 
Pe oer) el adel ed Amritsar city with a 


TarnTéran .. | MSH | Te Oe rao poveens of 1,36,766. 
ree other towns 

aperaetete enjoy the advantage 

of Municipal ment, Jandidla with a population of 7,782, 
Majitha with 17, and Tarn Téran with 3,900 souls. Five 
other villages have a population of 5,000 and upwards. The 
administrative bead-quarters are situated at Amritsar, in the 
contre of the district, close to which pass the Grand Trunk 
Road from Peshawar to Delhi, and the North-Western State 
Railway. The district is small, compact, and thickly populat- 
ed. Of the thirty-one districts of the Province only four, Lud- 
hidna, Jollondar, Delhi, and Simla are ‘smaller. e average 
from the Beds to the Ravi is 48 miles, and the average 

» breadth about 36 miles. No part of the district is distant moro 
than $2 miles fom head-quarters. But so densely is it led, 
that only four of the districts of the Province, vit., Ambala, 
Hoshiérpar, Lahore, and Sidlkot can show a larger total 


—— = — 
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2 CHAP. I.—THE DISTRICT. 


Chapter I. ulation. It comprises: 1°47 of the total area, 4°76 of the 

= total population, and 664 of the urban po ulation of British 

Descriptive territory. The latitude, longitude, and height in feet above the 

eee sea of the principal places in the district are given in the margin 
on the previous page. 


Physical featores. To the eye, the district presents the appearance of a con- 
tinuons level plain, nnbroken by hill or valley, dotted with clusters 
of mud-roofed houses, and sparsely wooded, except near villages 
and irrigation wells, and along the main roads and canals, ‘The 
prevailing soil isa light reddish-yellow loam, known to the people 


to the left bank of the Ravi, a fact which is evidenced by the 
height of the water in the wells, nnd there is also a gentle 
slope, of perhaps 2 feet in the mile, down the Doab, which 
slightly broadens out as the two rivers diverge after issuing 
from the hills above Guriéspur. The district is absolutely 
devoid of noticeable natural features, unless we except the 
Dhaia, as the high cliff bank of the Beds is called, the sandy 
ridge ranning nearly down the centre of the Dosb, the scarcely 
perceptible drainage lines, which carry off the surface water, 
and the perennial stream known in Ajndla as the Sakki, to be 
presently mentioned, 

The Beds. The Bess river takes its rise in the north of the Kéld valley, 
and passing through the Kangra District, and between Gurdés. 


pur and Hoshiarpur, enters the sandy valley, which divides the 
a th i 


hard clay mixed with kankur, and the lower stratum usually, 
penan not always, fine river sand, At the foot of this, between. 
i the cold weather bed of the river, lies a strip of allavial 
land, which at some points is a8 much as two miles broad. 
At other points, the co weather stream so close under 
Were in, back- 
waters from the river penetrate this strip of bet land, marking 
the fee where, at some former time, the‘river has eaten into 
t h bank, and left a curved bay of rich alluvial land, 
The left bank, on the other hand, is uniformly low, and on the 
Xapérthale side there is a stretch of moist alluvial land i 
back for several miles into the interior, which is fertile, well 
meaeed ar liable £ inundation, my is @ tradition that 
abou* & century ago, the river ran un the village of Hamira 
in Kapérthals territory, seven miles distant from its present 
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course, and the depression is still clearly traceable. At présent 
the stream hugs the high western bank, more or less closely, 
throughout the whole of its course, past this district. What 
cultivation there is in the valley, is carried on between the 
foot of the cliff and the normal cold weather stream, or in the 
bays of older land which lie back where the cliff recedes. At 
laces there ure openings in the cliff, where surface drainage 
the uplands discharges into the valley, bringing with it 

a deposit of sand. The river itself carries an immense body 
of water in the raiay season, and in flood time, may be nearly 
a mile in width and from 80 to 85 feet indepth, But the 
floods, swollen by the, melting snows on the hills, quickly sub- 
side and have passed their worst by the beginning of August, 
after which the higher portions of the inundated land are sown 
with coarse rice and pulses. In the cold weather, the river 
rarely sinks so low as to be fordable, and is seldom over a 
hondred yards wide. Tho North-Western State Kailway crosses 
it by a bridge close to the station, known as Beas, and close 
tothe point at which the Amritsar and Tarn ‘éran tahsils 
meet. Here for road traffic a bridge of boats used to be 
maintained, but this has been discontinued. Troops passing 
along the Grand Trunk Rosd are now ferried across at 
some inconvenience. ‘There is no subway below the Railway 
bridge, The high bank, on the Amritsar side, precludes the river 
being used for inland irrigation purposes, unless a canal were to 
be taken out far “e in the Gurddspur District, near where the 


- 


river leaves the hil 


The Ravi is a river of a different character. Both banks 
arefor the most part of equal height, and tho river in flood 
time encroaches ag; pores ap either side, setting now on one 
bank and now on the other, and transferring whole villages by a 
process of erosion and accretion from one to the other side of the 
main stream, For the last four miles of its course past Amritsar, 
the bank is considerably higher, even resemblingthe Dhaia which 
overlooks the Beds, but st no other point in its course is the bank 
sufficiently high to withstand the force of the flood current. It 
carries rather more fertilizing silt than the Beds (which from the 
comparative clearness of its water is sometimes called the nili or 
blue) and where this silt is thrown up heavy crops of wheat, can, 
after the lapse of a year or two, be Steed. But cultivation in 
the river bed is always precarious, In the cold weather, the Révi 
dwindles to a most insignificant stream, owing to the Bari 
Doéb Canal drawing off nearly all the water at opur, and 
the river is fordable opposite almost every village. . Indeed 
much of the cold weather stream comes from springs in the bed 
of the river, and very little of what leaves the hills, finds its 
way down to the lower reaches. The recession of the water 
has had.an injurious effect on the fertility of the lands alon 
the banks, both in Awritsar and in other districts. M 
of the moisture has gone out of the soil, and the people own- 
ing the riverain villages have had to resort to well-sinking 
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where itwas never required before. The constant complaint 
along the Ravi is, that the river has gone back, and left them 
high and dry, while the recurring summer floods work damage 
in afew weeks which it takes along time to repair. But this 
has been going on for over thirty P bere ever since the canal 
was opened, and there is no doubt that well-sinking is the only 
remedy for the decrease in moisture. It is fortunate that as the 
water level is easily reached, wells being from 14 to 30 feet 
deep (water included), well-sinking is cheap and advances 
from Government can almost always be obtained. There is no 
bridge of boats on the Révi. One used to be maintained at 
Kakar, three miles from the Lahore border, to serve the traffic 
on the road between Amritsar and Gujrénwils, but it has been 
given up. 


The only other nnial stream found in the district, is 
that known as the Sakki nala. It risesinthe Bahrémpur marsh 
in the Gurdéspur District, and is there known, not as the Sakki, 
bat asthe Kiran. It enters the Amritsar District near Ram Das, 
and winds through the Ajndla tahsil in a deep tortuous bed 
between abrupt banks, past Ajnéla and Sauridn and finally falls 
into the Ravi at Ranian, near where the bridge of boats used to 
be on the Gujrauwala road. At times it rises in flood, and the 
volume of water is sometimes swelled by escape water, let into it 
by a channel cut from the canal at Aliw4l in Gurdaspur, when 
the canal is closed for repairs. There is reason to believe that it 
follows the course which the Ravi once took, or rather that 
it flows just under what used to be the high left bank of the 
Ravi. Certainly the left bank of the Sakki 1s generally the 
higher of the two, and is hardened by the nodules of kankar 
with which, near Karial and Séurién, and up to the confluence 
with the Ravi, the left bank abounds. Consequently the tract 
between the Sakki and the Ravi is a more recent allavial 
formation than the rest of the district. The stream is slaggish 
and erosion of the banks is almost unknown. Damage is done by 


floods, however, tothe spring crops sown on the shelving land * 


sloping down to the edge of the banks, and by spills into de- 
pressions leading from the Sakki towards the Révi. It may be 
said to have so far proved useless for irrigation purposes, and its 
floods deposit no silt, Altogether it is not always a welcome 
neighbour, for besides the damage occasionally caused by it, it is 
a great interruption to communications. It is only bridged at the 
point, where the road from Ajndla to Raya crosses it, and though 
there are fords and local village ferries at other points, it can 
only be passed by a loaded cart with considerable difficulty. A 
project was lately on foot to construct a canal, taking out of the 
Sakki within Gurddspur limits, which would water part of the 
impoverished country between the Sakki and Révi, but there aro 
many difficulties in the way, and it is doubtful whether, if the 
scheme were matured, it ‘tase be a financial success. An attempt 
has lately been made by ee of the Gérudwéra at Ram 
Das to throw a dam across the Sakki and so divert water, to be 
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used in rice cultivation, but, on the cowplaint of other villages Chapter I. 
lower down, this has been stopped, at all events for the present. Ciotive. 


Of the less important drainage lines or rohis the chief are The Patti drainage 
the Patti rohi, the Kasér nala and the Hudifra line. The first line. 
named separates the central sandridge from the plateau of firm 
lands which stretches up to the high bank of the Beds. It 


tahs{l in two branches passes into Tarn Téran. Near the 
village of Kang in that tahsfl, the branches meet, and the rohi 


exceptionally heavy rain, and the line consists of a broad 

** shallow lepressice, marked on both its edges by a strip of 

“ sandy soil, sometimes forming into shifting sand hills, but more - 
3 ly taking the form of undulating slopes which are sown 

“ with crops of wheat and gram, jowar and pulses. The chance 

“ of flood is so small, that the whole is sown even to the centre of 
“the depression. Floods (as in 1875) have been known to do 

“ considerable damage to the land lying in the track of this line, 

“ choking up wells with the sand brought down, and going near 
“to wrecking villages within its influence. But in ano inary 
“year, the depression is 80 shallow and indistinct, and cultiva- 
“tion 80 general, in and on the edges of the line, that all that 
“would be noticed by a casual observer crossing it, would be 
“that the ground had changed from level to undulating, that 
“ trees were scanty, and the soil was sandy, instead of the usual 
“light loam.” 

The course of the KasGr nala is strongly marked bothin The Kasir nata 
Amritsar and Tarn Téran. Whereas the Patti line is broad, 
shallow, and only acts as a flood line in the rainy season, and 
then only in exceptional years; the Kasér nala is narrow, runs 
within better defined banks as a rule, has a deeper channel, and 
often carries water three or four times in a year, both in winter 
andsummer. In and along the sides of ‘its bed the soil is 
mostly hard clay and rarely sandy. The slope down to it 
consists of broken ground, is not marked by sand hills, and is 
more abrupt, and thus flood water comes down it with greater 
velocity. No canal water is led across it, and it forms the 
boundary between the Ist and 2nd administrative Divisions of 
the Bari Doéb Canal, 

The Hudiéra line takes its name from a village in Lahore Tho Hodiéra drain- 
past which its course eventaally takes it. It is not known by %¢° line. 
that name in Auritsar, but is generally called by the name of 
some one of the villages which lie near to where the line is 
prominently marked. It too emerges from the Batala tahsil, 
and carries off the drainage of the tract which lies between the 
main and Lahore branches of the canal. The basin round 

I city lies in the track of one of its branches, and it 
— under the railway near the Gharindé Police thana, finally 

eaving the Tarn Téran tabs{l at Raja Tél. It resembles the 
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KasGr nala in its surroundings, and seldom fails to do consider- 
able damage to lowlying lands ina wet winter. In the summer 
floods are yearly expected, and crops are not sown where they 
are likely to be reached by the water. 

There are other minor drainage lines forming quite a net 
work in the southern part of Ajnéla. Canal nis pea has 
interfered a good deal here with the natural flow of drainage, 
‘The lines here oftentake the shape of a chain of swamps or 
chambhe, the principal of which are found at Bhalépind, Baggs, 
and JastarwAl, These only occasionally ran compeieiely dry, 
but the Bagga chambh, being supplied with an outlet channel 
down to the Sakki, is the first to dry up. These three, and the 
swamp at Vadéla Viram in the Amritsar tahsil, are the only 
marshy depressions, which need be noticed, and even they are 
of little importance as physical features, Large pereunial 
swamps like the Bahrampar and Kahnuwén jhils in the Gur- 
dispur District are not found in Amritsar. 


Of plantations under the care of the Forest Department, 
there are only four. Their names are given below :— 


The first stands overlooking the Bois, where the crest of 
the Dhaié is much cut up into ravines. It was intended to 
rovide fuel for the railway originally, and grows the trees 
y known as jand, phuld, reru and fikar, but the last named 
predominates. The second is a long straggling plantation in 
the north of the Tarn Téran tahsil and is canal irrigated. The 


rakh has granted out in proprietary right to deserving 
public servants, and is under cultivation. Tho remainder is 
under timber, the Aikar being the best suited to the stiff saline 
soil, The cattle of the neighbouring villages graze in it at 
certain rage sometimes with, and sometimes ae the 
permission officials. Shisham trees are not yet much grown 
yn rakh Bohéré, no oe of which is under calityation, but the 
most of the trees, which are all of a small size, are of the kinds 
mentioned as growing in Gagrew4l, Bohérd stands near the 
main canal within six miles of Amritsar. It is not canal irri 
but a minor drainage fash re pcs it. Rakh Nég is near 
am Ag eight miles from uarters, and is thickly planted 
shisham and other trees, being good soil and irrigable 
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There are other estates throughout the district, which are Chapter L 
still called rakhs, but they have almost entirely been brought a 
under cultivation by the grantees who have been located in them, 
generally old soldiers, to whom proprietary right and remission a her socalled 
of revenue for one lifehas been given. Such are rakhs Devi-™*"" 
déspur and Shikargah in Amritsar, Dinewdl, Sheron, and Bir 
Raja Teja Singh in ‘arn Téran, rakhs Kariél, Othiin, and Rai 
in Ajoéla. These are not now distinguishable from the 
surrounding cultivation, and only in three of them does Gov- 
ernment still own any part. They contain no forest, properly 
so called, nor any timber worth mentioning. The rakhs for- 
merly known as Sohiyaén and Jhita, owned by the families of the 
late Raja Sir Sahib Dié!, have been re-named by the 
proprietors, Hirbarpur and Kishenkot. There is no forest in 
either of them, nor in rakh Ménawéla, a small grazing jangle 
preserved by the Man Sardérs owning the village of the same 
name. 


As has already been remarked, the district is but scantily Trees. 
rovided with trees. The lower part of Tarn Téran, once 
nown as the Khéra Manjha, on account of its brackish water, 

is especially bleak, bat with the spread of canal irrigation, some 
improvement in this respect is taking place. To take first tho 
trees usually grown by cultivators, or else indigenous to the 
country remote from towns, the pipal (jficus religiosa) is the most 
prominent, ‘This is planted for shade at the gates of villages, 
and round the ponds formed by the excavations made in build- 
ing the mud buts of which the villages are formed. ‘Tho tree 
is reverenced by Hindds of all classes and is hardly ever cat down 
by them. Even when blown down it is often allowed to lie where 
it fell. Camel drivers, both Hindé and Mohammadan, however, 
lop it mercilessly as fodder for their animals and the bare branch- 
es often mark the route taken by a large camp. The people 
would prevent if they could, but fearing the wrath of the 
ewployer, who indeed would often gladly interfere to prevent 
the sacrilege, allow it to proceed. There are few wells too 
which sre not shaded by a pipal or bor tree (jficus indica) 
planted to the south of Shine she oxen work or stand at the 
troughs. The bor escapes being lopped for fodder as camels 
are not fond of it. Round the wells, or edging the lanes leading 
up to them, are also found the drek (azadirachta melia), the tut 
or mulberry (morus laevigata), the Persian lilac or bokain 
fei sempervirens) and the scented acacia farnesidna, The ber 
tizyphus jujuba) is very common too in these lanes, or in clamps 
along the edges of the fields watered by the wells. It often 
marks the better — of soil and is valued for ~~ fruit and i 
roofing p , being to some extent, proof against t 
ravages de white ants fe is also a favourite tree near Muham- 
madan shrines. The dwarf variety is found all over the district, 
and where found is a sign of the absence of kalar. It is cut 
down to form cattle enclosures, or to fence fields of sugarcane. 
The kikar (acacia arabica) is ubiquitous and is the main timber 
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tree of the cultivator, for the wood is hard and being close 
grained withstands water. This tree will grow in almost any 
soil, even in saline soils where no other tree willlive. On waste 
lands are found the jand (prosopis apicigera) though this is 
rapidly disappearing, the karil (caparis aphylla) whose berries 
are gathered for pickles, the phuld (acacia modesta), the rera 
(acacia jateaklors) and the dhdk or chichera (butea frondosa). 
his last is met with most on clay lands, the ber on lighter and 
sweeter soil. The scarlet flowers of the chichera are used as & 
dye, the leaves as wrappers for sweetmeats and curds, the juice 
as a gum, and the wood is in request as fuel. Buffaloes too will 
raze on the leaves. It is very common on the upland tracts of 
Ajnala, but is giving way to cultivation. The tali (dalbergia 
sissu) is a useful timber tree, but is not indigenous, except in 
the Ajndla bet lands, where it is planted in groves. It is the 
commonest of the trees planted on the roadsides and along the 
canal where it grows to @ considerable height, but, save in 
Ajnala, the cultivator rarely plants it. The an (tamariz 
orientalis) is grown much less than it might be, as it is easi M 
planted from shoots in trenches, will grow quickly in sandy so 
and gives a very fair shade. The sirin (albizzia speciosa) was 
at one time used a good deal as a roadside tree, but is useless 
for timber, and suffers from the ravages of camel drivers and 


goatherds. 


Other trees are found in the orchards round towns which 
are rarely met with out in the villages. Such are the mango, 
loquat and jaman, all of which are grown for their fruit. Peach 
and pear orchards, and groves of sweet and bitter limes are 
common round the city, while among the rarer ornamental trees 
may be noticed the tun, the nim, the willow, the horse radish 
tree or sohdnjna, and the Indian laburnum or amaltas. Each of 
the four main branches of the cana!, which passes through the 
district, has been planted with trees along the banks, and ex- 
tensive nurseries are maintained. The Grand Trank Road has, 
at oe points, a double row of trees, which in a few years will 
make the side walks shady at all bours of the day, and the 
District Board has not been behind hand in planting avenues 
along the main lines of road within its charge. In particular 
the roads from Amritsar to Ajnéla and Tarn Taran and the 
sued from Atari to Ajndla, have been well planted and cared 
or. 

Along the Ravi, on the tracts of shallow soil which are not 
worth breaking up, the sar grass (saccharum sara) is commonly 
met with and is used by the agriculturists in man different 
ways, as fodder, for blinds, ropes, winnowing ‘eats, mats, 
thatch, &c. The smaller variety known as kahi is useful in 
some of these ways too, and so is the pilchi (tamariz dioica) 
which is found on both rivers, but most on the Révi. The 
commonest grasses are the dub, a sweet fodder grass found on 
good lands (along with the dwarf ber or malle) the dab, a coarse 
grass, which infests poor sandy soils, and on which only buffaloes 
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will feed, the chimbal and the palwan. Markana is a coarso Chapter 
short grass, which after heavy winter rains, grows in profusion — 
on kalar lands, and may be recognized by the way it crackles Descriptive. 
when trodden on. It comes in useful as food for the poorer 
classes in times of scarcity. The commonest weeds are the 
saroch, the bughat or leek weed, whieh infests the fields of yo 
wheat, absorbing much of the moisture, the thistle or polt pee 
two kinds of wild convolvulus. The ak bush, or milk plant, is 
everywhere met witb, especially in the Beds valley, and in 
waste and sandy lands. On the sand ridge it is very common, 
and is there allowed to grow at the corners of fields to mark the 
limits, for the field divisions are apt to be levelled by the wind, 
As fodder it can only be gtomached by goats, the acrid juice 
acting us a poisonous irritant to other animals. 
Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in Geology. 
its nature, and so little has been done in the Panjab, in the way 
of detailed geological investigation, that it isimpossible to dis- 
cuss the local geo oBy of separate districts, But a sketch of 
the geology of the Province as a whole, has been most kindly 
furnished by Mr. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey of India, and is published in extanso in the Provincial 
volume of the Gazetteer series, and also as a separate pamphlet. 
The whole soil consisting of alluvial clay and loam, the Miners! products. 
only mineral prodact of value is the peculiar calcareous concrete 
known as kankar. It is found in beds generally at a slight 
depth below the surface whence it is excavated to form material 
for road making. ‘The presence of this concrete is of consider- 
able importance in a district where stone road-metal is not pro- 
curable unless imported, and which contains a considerable 
length of the Gra: ‘Tronk Road, and North-Western Railway, 
besides State canals. ‘The kankar is also much used for lime. 
No limestone is found in the district, and stone lime has to be 
fetched from Pathankot, Khushab and other distant places. 


The best kankar beds are found in Ajnéla on the left bank 
of the Sakki, from Kariél downwards, an between Kaler and 
Vadéla Bhittewad. Good kankar is also found to right and 
left of the Grand Trunk Road near Jandidla and at Virpél. In 
Tarn Téran it is met with at Bala Chak and Gohlwér. At the 
recent reassessment, kankar was not treated asan asset. But 
in the administration ie of every village, a clause has, by 
order of Government, been inserted, declaring that the kankar 
is the property of Government and may be dug for by Govern- 
ment when so without the payment of any royalty to the 
owners of the land. ‘The owners however have liberty to dig 
for and use the kankar when it is not required by Government. 
It is said that saltpetre used to be manufactu in the Sikh 


hardly ever made now. The kalar efflorescence 18 scraped, up 
by washermen to be used in place of soda as a cleansing 
but is not otherwise useful, Coarse pottery clays, white, grey 
and black, are dug for by potters, who use them in their trade, 
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and distinguish between the different varieties, but these call 
for no particular remark. 


Game is scarce in Amritsar. Nilgai are never now met 
with. An occasional black buck may be seen in the wide 
treeless plains between Sheron and Sathiéls, or beyond Nau- 
shera Pannudn, but the absence of waste, spread of canal irriga- 
tion, and the constant presence of the cultivator, will soon 
canse their disappearance. Occasionally rakh Bohéré_ har- 
bours a black buck or a chikara which has found its way from 
Kastr. Wild hog are fairly numerous in rakh Nég, but no- 
where else. Sometimes they wander down the canal banks 
from rakh Nag, or up the Révi from the Shahdara plantations 
near Lahore, but there is no cover to induce them to stay. 
Hares are fairly numerous, especially where sugarcane is much 
grown, and their tracks may often be seen crossing and re- 
crossing the newly smoothed fields of young wheat. 


Wild geese are found on both the rivers in large flocks in 
the winter, and come inland at night tofeed on the new sown 
wheat, They may be seen in the chambhs of Ajnéla, and at 
Vadala Viram if the rains have been plentiful. Mallard, teal, 
widgeon, pochard, and pintail ducks may be seen all over the 
district wherever there is enough standing water in a rainy 
winter, and they are often netted at Bhalapind, Vadéla Viram 
and Jastarw4l when they come in from the rivers. Black par- 
tridges are rare, and so are grey partridges, and 
there are very few places where a bag of snipe may 
be made. The common crane is common in the early winter, 
the demoiselle crane is however hardly ever seen. Tho black 
curlew is to be met with inland, and the more wary jack-curlew 
on the sandy stretches of the Bess valley. Quail come in, as else- 
where, in Apri! and September and are much netted near the 
city, while sandgrouse of the two common varieties may always 
be seen on the moth stubbles of the Jandiéla sand ridge, and on 
the sandier parts of the Ajnéla Uttdr near ii. Oobéra 
are rarely met. with. Green pigeon frequent the pipal trees 
and canal plantations, but not in large numbers. e blue 
rock pigeon is much more common, and there are many in the 
cliffs overlooking the Beas. 


In the Beds, the mahdsir affords excellent fishing; in the 
Révi they are rarely worth fishing for. In both rivers, the large 
muddy-fleshed rahu is caught, and is netted by native fishermen 


for A Canal Officer writes “the canal swarms with fish. 
«In the upper portion of the main branch, fish, chi mahdasir 
“and rahu ofa fair size may be caught. Lower the 


« = ge of cray fish and other fry, come up fromthe Révi. On 
“the occasions of closing the canal or minor water-courses, 
“ great destruction of fish occurs. The villagers take advantage 
“of these times to clear the head of the canal of every des- 
“cription of fish.” The above description however applies 


ra, closely, to, that, portion of the canal, which is in the 
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Gurdéspur District above Aliwél, In most river villages, a fow 
individuals make a livelihood by fishing. 

Of other animals little mention need be made. Otters are 
numerous, though rarely seen, along the main branches of the 
canal, and mh aH may often be observed lying on the sand 
banks of both the rivers. The only venomous snakes which are 
met with are the cobra, the krait, the Russell’s viper, and the 
small keel-scaled viper (Echis carinata). Of these the echis is 
the most common, aud perhaps the krait the next. The kalar 
wastes of Ajnéla are notorious for harbouring venomous snakes. 
The canal swarms with fresh water snakes, but they are all 
harmless. Wolves are now scarcely ever seen, except near the 
forest reserves, but there are plenty of jackals. 

The district is classed as submontane in the Government 
agricultural returns, the northern boundary et about 60 

ills, and is 

about 50 miles from the hill station of Dalhousie. The rainfall 
is thos very fairly certain. The distribution throughout the 
Sontag Tables 1 A and IIT B. An annual fall of about 
inches may be expected in that half of the district which is 
nearest Lahore and one of about 25 inches in the northern half 
nearest the hills. Of this total, from four-fifths to five-sixths is 
Jooked for in the half year ending in September, and the re- 


harvest, and it is therefore of the first importance that there 
should be a good fall in late autumn, to prepare the ground for 
ing and so enable the wheat and gram to be sown at the 
time, and that the winter rains should be timely and 
cient. A typical season for the cultivator would be one in 
which two inches of rain fell in late September or early October, 
followed by dry weather up to Christmas, when a couple of 
inches would give the wheat a good start. The same after an 
interval of not less than a month in January, followed by one 
inch in February, or early Mazch, would ensure the success of 
the spring crops. Thereafter but little rain is required until 
the end of June, when the monsoon rains should burst with a 
fall of two or three inches. Five inches in July with alternate 
breaks of open weather and six inches in August well distributed, 
would be as much as the crops dependent on rain would need. 
Bat the cultivatpr’s constant complaint is that he does not get 
rain at the timo or in the quantity he would like it. 


“The climate of the district, owing to the comparative 
proximity of the-hills, the prevalence of canal irrigation, and 
consequent increase in cultivation and growth of timber is more 
temperate during the hot months from May to September than 
that of many parts of the Panjab; certainly the difference 
between Amritsar and districts like Ferozepore and Lahore is 


marked. The hot weather may be said to end with September, ° 


and thereafter the air becomes drier and cooler every day. 
Hoar frost is common in January and Febrvary, and 
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on three or four nights in the year, the temperature of the air 
sinks below 32° Fahrenheit. High winds are common in 
March, and dust storms, often violent, occur in the end of May 
and June. No regular record of temperature is kept up at 
Amritsar and the figures given in Table No. IV (repented tet 
the first edition of the Gazetteer nearly as they stood) must be 
accepted with caution. It is very improbable for instance that 
the true shade temperature ever reached in May so high a point 
as 126° Fahrenheit. This is 6 or 7 degrees higher than what is 
believed to be the maximum shade temperature at the hottest 
time of the year, the month of Jane. 


The Amritsar District cannot be said to bea remarkably 
healthy one. There Avis a time Pa the Tarn Téran tahsil 
had a name in this respect, being a and open country, 
bat been has become a network Be gn and distri od 
its character as the healthiest part of the district has been lost. 
Fever is often terribly prevalent throughout the district in the 
autumn months, when a hot sun in the day succeeds cold and 
heavy dews at night. The enfeebled an poorly-clad victims 
of malarial fever succumb easily to pneumonia and dysentery in 
winter. The severe epidemic of fever which visited Amritsar 
city in 1881 will be long remembered, and is probably chief 
among the causes which brought the population of the ci 
down from 1,51,408 in the spring of 1881 to 1,36,766 im 1891. 
There was another epidemic, though not so severe, in 1890. 
This was much felt in the Sakki valley, and along the course of 
the Hudiéra drainage line, the latter of which, owing to water- 
logging and excessive saturation, may be taken to be the 
most unhealthy tract of the district. Smallpox is far less 
common than it was, and of late years no notable epidemic 
of cholera has occurred. Diseases of the eye are often met 
with as in most of the plain districts of the Province, 
Tables Nos. XI, XI A, XI B, and XLIV give annual and 
monthly statistics of births and deaths for the district and for 
its towns during the last few years, while the birth and death 
rates since 1881-82, so far as available, will be found set out in 
oaee III for the general population and in Chapter VI under 
the heads of the several large towns of the district. Table No. 
XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf mutes, ane ao) 
as ascertained at the census of 1891, while table No. Ir 
gives figures showing the working of the dispensaries since 1887 
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7 ; There are no heya aris nen in the Amrilsar a Chapter IT. 

of an t interest. The city of Amritsar is comparatively 
Sadie: aa the same may be said of Tarn Taran and dandisle, ptt 
The only relics of Mahammadan rale which need be mentioned ape — 

. are the remains of the imperial caravanserais at Serfi Amanat 

- Khan, Nurdin, Naurangabad, and Fatehébad, in the Tarn Taréu 

tahsfl. These were built on the old road from Lahore to 

Delhi, which entered the district near Atari, and ran past the 

villages named above, crossing the Beis near Goindwil. 

Little is left of the serdis but the gateways, and these are fast 

falling into ruins. The space inside the serdis has been occu- 

pied the houses of the agricalturists and the shops of the 

village traders, and besides the gateways, over which in some 

cases blue enamelled tiles have let into the masonry, the 

more or less ruined walls of the serdis are still standing. A 

few of the pillars, or kos miners, which marked the course of 

the road are also still to be seen at intervals. Round Seri 

Amfnat Khan and Fateh4béd are the ruins of old Muham- 

madan tombs of the usual type. At Lalla Afghanan in Ajnala, 

and at in the Amritsar tahsil, aretwo large mounds, 

or thehs, which mark the oe of di of some size. A few 

ears ago an enterprising P4rsi merchant began to excavate 

the monnd at cng named village, and is said to have come 

upon some old carvings, but he gave up the undertaking as 

unprofitable. The other was used for a time by a contractor 

as a quarry for ballast for the Pathénkot Railway, but he was 

stop from doing so by the villagers, when they found the 

stuff was marketable. 


The chief objects of architectural interest are the Sikh Important bsild- 

temples at Amritsar, Tarn Taran, Khadér Sahib, Goindwél and ings. 
but no one of these is as much as 300 years old, and 
they derive their interest more from their associations, and the 
reverence in which they are held, than from any beauty of 
construction. They will be mentioned more in detail further 
on. Here it need only be said that the temple or Darbar 
Sahib at Amritsar stands in the centre of a large tank sur- 
rounded by flights of steps and by a marble-paved causeway, 
from the west side of which a passage also paved with marble 
. leads out across the water to the temple. This is profusely 
gilt over copper outside and beautifully decorated with paint 
and mosaic inside. The tank at Tarn Téran presents much the 
same | , but there the temple, also bright with gilding, 
- stands on the of the water instead of in the centre. Like 
$ that at Amritsar it is quite a small building, and over it stands 
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a mingr or campanile of masonry work which is visible on a 
clear day ten miles away. The other temples named have no 
noteworthy surroundings and are crowded in by houses and 
shops. They have hardly any of the expensive gilding, which 
is the chief feature of the shrines at Amritsar and Tarn Tfran, 
and the interior decoration is on a much smaller scale. The 
only other buildings that need be mentioned are the tower of 
Baba Atal, built over the tomb of the son of Hargobind the sixth 
Guru, close to the Amritsar Darbér Sahib, and the fort of 
Govindgarh, just outside the city walls, which was built by 
Mahéréja Ranjit Singh in 1809 A.D. 

The interest of the history of this roa of the Panjab, 
the fertile central Dodébs, commences with the rise of the Sikh 
religion and power. There is no mention of any important city 
like Sirhind, or seat of Government like Lahore, as havi 
existed in what is now the Amritsar District, in the dags of 
ancient HindG sovereignty. It was probably under the rule of 
the Kings of Lahore, and was a purely agricultural tract, 
peopled by the progenitors of the Jats, the peasant proprietors 
of to-day. 

The real origin of the Jat is a point which is always likely 
to remain in dispute. One authority, General Cunningham, 
maintains that the two tribes of Jats and Meds were the first 
Indo-Scythian conquerors of this part of Hindést4éo, and that 
towards the end of the second century before Christ they im- 
migrated from the country south of the Oxus, at some time later 
than the Macedonian invasion, the historians of which do not 
mention them as being found in the Punjab, He professes to 
have found proof of their having both been firmly established 
in Sind and the Indus valley, where the Meds migrated from 
the Upper Punjab, the tract which they first occupied. There- 
after they again epread over the Punjab. Other authorities 
look upon the Jats as having had their origin in Jesalmir and 
Réjpitana and to have oaaaally occupied the Punjab from 
that direction. ‘Che matter is one of purely antiquarian interest 
and need not further be alluded to here. The commonest tra- 
dition among the people themselves is that they are of Rajpit 
origin and came from the east rather than from the west. 


However this may be, it was in 1023 A.D. that Sulthn 
Mahméd permanently establishod the Mubammadan power 
in Lahore and the Punjab. From that time, until the final 
overthrow by the Sikhs of the Muhammadan supremacy, the 
Amritsar District was attached to the suba or province of 
Lahore and was ruled by the Moghal Governor whose hend- 
quarters were at that city. ‘The district lies on the road usually 
taken by the invading Muhammadanarmies, and was-thas liable 
to be plundered and devastated at each incursion, but, asit does 


not appear to have then contained cities famous for their wealth, . 


it is possible that it may have been looted and laid waste to a 


less extent than its neighbours, the invaders preferring to - 


push on.to Sirhind and Delhi after leaving Lahore. This may 
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partly account for the comparative absence of the extensive 
mounds or thehs marking the sites of deserted villages, which 
are so often met with in districts to the west of Amritsar. 


From the eleventh to the end of the fifteenth century, 
then, there is nothing to call for special notice in the history 
of this part of the central tract of the Punjab. 1t, was shortly 
after the middle of the fifteenth century that Nénak, the first 
Garo, the founder of the Sikh religion was born at the village 
of Talwandi in the Lahore District. His father is said to have 
been a small trader of the Khatri caste. Nénak himself early 
took to the life of a devotee, and travelled over the most of 
India, but his history is in no way specially connected with 
that of the Amritsar District. He died in a village of the 
Gurdéspur district near to that which now bears his name, in 
the year 1539, leaving behind him the writings which conta 
the exposition of the faith of the Sikhs, and a numerous band 
of disaples. Ninak was no more than a religions reformer. 
He does not appear to have claimed for himself any special 
divinity, or for his writings direct inspiration. As noticed by 
Captain Cunningham, in his history of the Sikhs, Nanak’s re- 
forms were in their immediate effect religious and moral only, 
and it is- not probable that he possessed go ge views of social 
amelioration or political advancement. His name is perhaps 
most closely associated with Vairowél and Ramdas than with 
other villages in Amritsar. From the former came several 
of Garu Nanak’s disciples, and the temple at Ramdés was 
founded by Séhib Buddha, one of his immediate followers. 
The second Géru was Angad, the most trusted disciple of Nanak, 
who on Nénak’s death was acknowledged by the Sikhs as the 
teacher of the new faith. As such he continued until his death, 
in 1552, at Khaddr Sahib, a large village in the south of the 
Tarn Taran tahsil, where there is a temple and a tank sacred to 
his memory, supported by a jagir from Government. Little 
is known of his ministry, and on his death his mantle descend- 
ed to Amr Dis, one of the most devoted of his followers. 
Amr D&s is chiefly remarkable for having separated his dis- 
ciples from the Udasi sect founded by the son of Garu Nanak, 
most of whom at the present time are ascetics, pure and simple. 
The name of Amr Ms is connected with the vil of Goind- 

close to Khaddr Sahib in Tarn Taran, where he lived and 
died. Hero there isa temple usually known by the name of 
the Baoli Sahib. There being no space available for a tank 
its place is taken by a Béoli or well connected with the upper 
aeraigad a flight of steps, which has given its name to the 
temple. To him succeeded Ramdis, the fourth Girn, who 
obtained from the Emperor Akbar the grant of a piece of land, 
where now stands the city of Amritsar. Here the began to 
excavate the tank and to build the temple in its midst- But 
he did not live to see it finished, dying seven years after he 
succeeded his father-in-law. Next came Géru Arjan. He is 
said to haye made Amritsar the head-quarters of his following, 


Chapter II. 


The rise of the 
Sikbs, and appear- 
anco of the Gérds, 
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Chapter 11. though at first ho established himself at Tarn Téran. He 
—_— completed the digging of the tank, and a new city began to grow 
History. up round the sacred pool. ,Géru Arjan was more of an ad- 
Tho rise of the ministrator than his predecessors. ey had been content to 


Sikhs, and sppeer wander about the country with a small band of disciples, preach- 
—- ing what of the doctrines of Nanak they abel to aude 
stand, but doing little towards the founding of a national religion. 
Of Gara Arjan it issaid that he collected and arranged the writ- 
ings of his predecessors, reduced to a systematic tax the custo- 
mary offerings of his adherents, and appointed agents to collect 
these offerings wherever his followers were to be found. His 
redecessors had merely been devotees, but Gara Arjan, accord- 
ing to Cunningham, who quotes what he states to be the 
ordinary Sikh accounts, encouraged his disciples to visit foreign 
countries and combine business with religion. He was himself 
a man of name and wealth, and is safd to have ventured to 
insult Chanda Shah, a high official of the Suba of Lahore. For 
this and certain acts of political partizanship, he was thrown 
into prison by the Emperor Jehangir, as a man of dangerous 
ambition, and this confirement is said to have hastened his 
death, which occurred in A.D, 1606. 


But he left his following very different from what he found 
and bis succemors. it. Belief in the prinviples expounded by Nanak had been 
growing rapidly under his direction, and under that of his son, 

Hargovind, the sixth Gara. Tho teaching of Gara Arjan had 

borne fruit, and the combination of secular with spiritual occupa- 

tions had done much to popularize the faith. Hargovind went 

further and became a military leader as well as a spiritual 

teacher. He had his father’s death to avenge, and it is this 

which apparently prompted him in the line he took, and neces- 

sitated his keeping up a numerous band of armed and mounted 

followers ready for any service. To again quote Captain Canning- 

ham, “ the impulse which Géra Hargovind gave to the Sikhs, 

“was such as to separate themalong way from all Hindaé sects 

‘and now the disciples were in little danger of relapsing into 

«the limited merit or inutility of monks or mendicants.” Though 

nominally in the employ of the Muhammadan Emperor, Hargo- 

vind’s ahs PEM soon embroiled him with the authorities at 

Lahore. He is heard of as in prison at Gwalior, engaging the 

Imperial troops in fight near Amritsar aod, sot the 

Imperial camp with his followers to Kashmir. He died in A.D. 

1645, and after him came Har Rai and then Har Kishen, both of 

whom are connected more with the Lahore District than with 

Auritsar. The ninth Gara was Tegh Bahédur who, with many 
of Hargovind’s followers, had taken up his abode at Baba 
Bokdla, in the Amritsar tahsil, but not far from Khaédur Sahib 
and Goindwal. Eleven afterwards Tegh Bahddur who, 
ike his father Hargovind, was more of a martial leader than a 

religious reformer, was put to death asa rebel at Delhi by tho 
Emperor b. He left a son, then aged fifteen years, 
who became the tenth or last of the Girdés, under the name of 
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Govind Singh. He for many years remained in obscurity, from 


which he emerged the acknowledged leader of the Sikhs de- 
claring that he had a double mission to perform, to avenge the 


Chapter IT. 
History- 


doath of his father, and to free his people from the oppressive By Hargovind 


bigotry of the Muhammadan rule under the Emperor Aurangzeb. 
It is at this time that the Sikh community first took to itself the 
distinctive name of the Khalsa, the liberated or the chosen, 

ple. The Garu reached that they must surrender them- 
selves wholly to their faith, and to him as their guide, and it 
was he who prescribed the pahal, or simple initiatory ceremony, 
now performed by all Sikhs on taking up the faith. He tanght 
them the hatred of idolatry which has also “distinguished tho 
orthodox Sikhs, and that adoration was alone permitted in the 
case of the sacred book, and to his teaching is due the practice 
of wearing the hair unshorn, the taking of the surname Singh, 
and the use of ornaments of steel. But so long as the power of 
the Emperor Atrangzeb remained unbroken, the Garu could 
do little towards the fulfilment of his mission. A force was sent 
against him which dispersed his followers and compelled him to 
fly from Anandpor (in the Hoshiérpur District), where he had 
established himself, to the wastes of Bhatinda. Bat his 
opportunity came on the death of Ayrangseb in A. D. 1707. 
Govind Singh assembled his forces, aud marched again towards 
the Sutlej, during the disturbed times which succeeded the 
Emperor's death, ‘and might have done mach to establish the 
name of the Khalsa, but he was assassinated in the following 


_ year 1708 A. D. at Naderh on the banks of the Godaveri. 
- He was succeeded ne the Buirégi Bands, his favourite dis- Situation of the 


. 
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ciple, round whom the Si 
himself at Gurdaspur, and for a time held his own against the 

Muhammadan forces, bot was finally overcome by Abdul Samand 
Khan, the Governor of Kashmir, and being taken prisoner, was 
tortured and put to death at Delhi in.the year 1716 A. D. 

The situation of the Sikhs at the death of the fanatic 
Banda is thus summed up by Cuningham (page 95): “ After 
“the death of Banda an active persecution was kept up against 
the Sikhs whose losses in battle had been great and depress- 
“ing. All who could be seize ad to suffer death orto renounce 
“their faith. A price indeed was put u n their heads, and so 
“ vigorously were the measures of pradence, or of vengeance, 
“followed up, that many conformed to Hindtism; others 
‘abandoned the outward sign of their belief, and the more 
sincere had to seek a refuge among the recesses of the hills or 
in the woods to the south of the Sutlej. The Sikhs were 
scarcely again heard of in history for the period of a gener- 
«ation. : 

_ Thus, at the end of two centaries, had the Sikh faith be- 
come established as a prevailing ‘sentiment, and guiding prin- 
“ciple, to work its way in the world. Nanak diseng his 
little society of worshippers from Hind@ idolatry an - 
“ madan superstition, and placed them free on a road ‘basis of 
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Chapter II. “religious and moral purity. Amr Das preserved the infant 
—_— “community from declining into a sect of quietists or ascetics ; 
History, aoe gave his increasing followers a written rule of conduct 
FE geome taare “and a civil organization; Hargovind added the use of arms 
of the tenth Gara. “and a military system ; and Govind Singh bestowed upon them 
“a distinct political existence and inspired them with the desire 

“ of being socially free and nationelly independent, 


Durdni invasions. In 1737 Bé&ji Rao, the Mahratta Peshwa, appeared in arms 
before Delhi, and two years later came the invasion of the 
Panjab by Nadir Shab. The Sikhs seized the opportunity of 
their hereditary enemies being in difficulties, and, collecting in 
small bands, plundered the stragglers of the Persian army and 
the wealthy inhabitants of the larger towns, But they had no 
recognized leader, and, when the invaders had retired, the Sikhs 
were easily put down by Zakariya Khan, the Viceroy of Lahore. 
But now they began to visit Amritsar openly, instead of in 
secreoy and disguise, to make their devotions at the temple. 
Nadir Shah wus assassinated in A. D. 1747, and his place was 
taken by Ahmad Shah, Abdali, who in the same year entered 
the Panjab at the head of an army and put to flight the new 
Governor of Lahore, Shahnewaéz Khan. But he got no further 
than Sirhind and was forced to retire, and Mir Manu assumed 
the Viceroyalty at Lahore. he Sikhs who had thrown up a 
fort at Amritsar, which they called Ram Rauni, at once began 
to give him trouble. But they were suppressed without diffi- 
culty and their fort was taken. Then followed the second in- 
vasion of Ahmad Shah, which was again the signal for a risin 
of the Sikhs, who possessed themselves of the country roun 
Amritsar only to be again defeated by Adina Beg, who was 
acting under the orders of the Governor Mir Manu. At this time 
we hear of Sikh leaders coming into prominence, among them 
Jassa Singh, Kalal, and Jassa Singh, carpenter, who restored the 
Rim Rauni at Amritsar. [t was again however demolished by 
Prince Timur who was sent from Delhi to disperse the insurgent . 
Sikhs, the buildings were levelled to the ground and thrown into _ 
the sacred tank. ‘This last insult inspired the Sikhs to fresh 
exertions, and gathering under Jassa Singh, Kalil, they attacked 
and took Lahore. The Muhammadans called in the aid of the 
Mahrattés, the Afghén garrison left by Ahmad Shah were 
driven out, and the Sikhs evacuated labios. A period of 
anarchy followed, leading to the return of Ahmad Shah, and the 
total overthrow of the Mabratcta power in Northern India at 
Panipat in A.D. 1761, Lahore remained in possession of the 
Afghios, for the Delhi dynasty was on the wane, but they had 
to settle with the Sikhs, who continued in revolt against what- 
ever was the constituted Government. Some successes were 
gained by the Sikhs, and the army of the Khélsa assembled at 
Anritsar, and again performed their ablutions at the sacred 
pool. Buta disaster ag than any they had experienced 
since the overthrow of Banda was at hand. Ahmad Shah re- Pl 
turned to the support of his lieutenants, and in 1762, overtak- 
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ing the Sikhs at Ludhiéna, utterly defeated them in an action 
which is still referred to as the gulu ghdra or the great defeat. 
On his way back, Ahmad Shah passed by Amritsar, where he 
razed the restored temple to the ground, and polluted the sacred 
pool by the slaughter of kine. j 

But this was the last occasion on which the temple was in- 
terfered with. It was again re-built in 1764 and year by year 
the Khalsa, gaining strength, met at the sacred tank at the 
featival of the Dewali. The Sikhs now began to be divided 
among themselves, and broke u into rival confederacies or 
mials, several of which had their ead-quarters in the Amritsar 
District and drew their forces from the hardy Jat peasantry, 
which during the troubled times of the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, had held their own in the district. The misls 
chiefly connected with Amritsar were the Banghis, the Ram- 
ghariis, the Abluwéliés and the Kaneyfs. Of these the 
Banghis were the first to rise into prominent notice. Their 
country extended north from their strongholds at Lahore and 
Amritsar, to the river Jhelum and then down its banks. The 
Kaneyas were supreme between Amritsar and the hills, and the 
Ahluwaliés in the Jullandur Doib, whence er often spread into 
the Manjha, as the country now comprised in the Tarn Taran and 
Kasar tahsils came to be called. The Ramgharias held part 
of the plains lying to the south of the Sutlej, and were also 

lin part of the Gurddspur District. They took their 

name from the fort of Ram Ranni, already mentioned as havi 
been established to guard the sacred temple at Amritsar, an 
which was re-named Ramgarh or the fort of God, by Jassa Singh, 
the nter. ‘To this day the Sikh carpenter loves to describe 
himself, not as a tarkhdn, but as a Rémgarhia, and though they 
form a distinct easte, they possess all the good qualities and 
martial spirit of the Sikh Jats. Mention must also be made of 
the Akélis, a band of warlike fenatics who constituted themselves 
the armed guardians of the Amritsar temple, and devoted their 
spare time to plundering their weaker neighbours with much 
impartiality. ‘They adopted arms as their profession, and sub- 
sequently under Mahiraja Ranjit Singh they formed a pro- 
minent of the Sikh army, though well known for their 
unruly ¢ ter and impatience of control. 


It would be tedious to trace in detail the fortunes of the 
different misls, nor have their rise and fall any special connec- 
tion withthe history of Amritsar. The power of the Bhangis 
under Jhanda Singh, soon received a check from the Kaneyés 
led by Jai Singh, and their allies the Sukar Chakiés, whose 
chief was .Charat Singh, grandfather of the grea Maharaja. 
Bat they still held Lahore and Amritsar, and after this are 
heard of more in the direction of Mooltan than elsewhere. 
Next the Kaneyis snd the Ahluwilias combined, and forced 
the Rémgarhis to retire from their possessions near the Sutlej 
and retreat towards Hissar. Maha Singh had by this time 
taken the lead of the Sukar Chakids, and was taken under the 
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protection of Jai Singh, Kaneya, but shortly se from 


them and allied himself with the Ramgarhiis with whose help 
he defeated the Kaneygs. Thereon the Rimgarhiés regaines 
their possessions along the Sntlej. We next hear of » x 
alliance between the Kaney4s and the Sukar Chakiés, this 
time of a more lasting character. Maha Singh was dead, but 
had been succeeded by his son Ranjit Singh, who cemented 
the alliance by marrying the daughter of Mai Sada Kour, the 
widowed daughter-in-law of Jai Singh, Kaneya. This union 
jaid the foundation of the power of Ranjit Singh, for the 
Kaney4s, under the able leadership of Mai Sadakour, were the 
most powerful confederacy of that time. In 1801 he seized 
Lahore fromthe Bhangis, who had then no leader of any note, 
and made it his capital. He strengthened his position by a 
friendjy alliance with Fatteh Singh, Abluwélia, whom he met 
at Tarn Tarén, and with whom he exchanged turbans in token 
of eternal friendship. He then forced the Bhangis to retire 
from Amritsar, and, step by step, overcoming all o position 
from the remnants of the other misls, gradually established the 
kingdom of Lahore. 


Amritsar was the place where Ranjit Singh met Mr. 


the central — Metcalfe, in 1899, and where he signed the treaty by which he was 


under 


Sikh 


acknowledged by the British as the ruler of those provinces 
which he held at the time Cis-Sutlej, and undertook on his part 
not to extend his dominions further in the direction of the pro- 
tected Cis-Sutlej States. In this treaty we find him st led the 
Réja of Lahore. In the same year he completed the building of a 
fort at Amritsar, which was named Gobindgarh, From this time 
forward he gradually consolidated his power, and made himself 
absolute in the Punjab. In the words of Captain Cuningham, 
Ranjit Singh “ took from the land as much as it could readily 
“ yield, and he took from merchants as much as they could 
“profitably give; he put down open maranding ; the Sikh 
“ peasantry enjoyed a light assessment ; no local officer dared 
“to oppress a member of the Khalsa; and if elsewhere the 
“ farmers of the reveuue were resisted in their tyrannical pro- 
“ ceedings, they were more likely to be changed than to be 
. oes by battalions.” The above description is only 
partly true. According to our ideas the assessment was by no 
means light. But it was often paid in kind and doubtless 
there were ways of evading the exactions of the farmers of 
revenue from time to time. And there were drawbacks in the 
shape of indms by which the headmen often benefitted. 


__ Mr. Ibbetson, in his Census Report of 1881, gives a somewhat 
different version from Captain Cuningham, regarding the Sikh 
rule in the central districts of the province. He writes: “In tho 
“ centre and south-west the Sikh rule was stronger and more 
equitable. In the earlier days, indeed, previous to, and during 
“the growth of the misls it was nothing better than an organiz~ 
“ ed system of massacre and pillage. Butas the Sikhs grew 
“ into @ people, and a uational spirit developed, self interest, if 
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nothing higher, prompted a more moderate government, Still Chapter II- 
“ the Sikh population were soldiers almost to » man, and their arr 
« one object was to wring from the Hindé and Mahammadan cul- : 
“ tivators the utmost farthing that. conld be extorted, without Reset ese * 
compelling them to abandon their fields. The Rajpat, especially, under Sikh rule. 
& who had refused to join the ranks of an organization in which 
“ his high caste was disregarded, was the peculiar object of their 
« hatred and oppression. Not to be for them was to be against 
4 “them, and all who had any pretensions to wealth and influence 
- « were mercilessly crushed. ‘They promoted and extended cul- 
« tivation as far as was possible, nuder a system which held forth 
the miniwum of inducement to the cultivator, but they acknow- 
« jedged nothing higher than the husbandman, they respected 
“ no rights and they recognized no property where such respect 
# or such recognition conflicted with their pecaniary interest, 
and he who was not o Sikh, and therefore a soldier, was only 
« yaluable in so far as he could be utilized as a payer of revenue ”. 
The district was divided into talugas each with its separate 
Governor or Karddr who paid a fixed amount into the Treasury at 
Lahore and took from the people as much as he safely could. 
The original talugas were us follows :— Poe Si tbe ; 
Pergana (or Tahsil) Amritsar. che. 
Jandiila, Batéla, Sathidla, Bondala and Mahtabkot.—Com- 
prise all the southern half of the tahsil. Were acquir- 
ed and held by the Ahluwalia Sardars Jassa Singh 
and Fatteh Singh, Mabéréja Ranjit Singh seized the 
tract about the year Sombat 1882. 


Médttewal.—On the Gurddéspur border; was held by the 
Rémgarbia Sardérs an escheated tothe Maharaja in 


1872 Sambat. 

Chawinda.-—A part of thetKaneya estate; seized by the 
Mahdraja from Mai Sada Kour and granted to Prince 
Sher Singh in jagir. : 

Majitha.—Belonged to Sardar Didl Singh, Gil. 

Amritsar.—Originally belonged to tho Sardérs of different 
clans, the Bhangi, the Kimgarhia, the Kaneya and 
the Sauriénwala ; from them the Mahéréja gradually 
seized the tract about 1809. 

Gilwali.—Formed part of the estate of the Kaneya Sardars. 
Was held in jagir by the brother’s son of Mai Sada 
Kour, Sardar Gurdit Singh. 

Pergana (or Tahsil) Tarn Téran. 

Jelalibad, Veirowsl, Kot Mahmad Khan.—Selonged to 

the Ahluwélia Sardis in the same Way as 


Jandidla above. Were managed under the - 
héraja by Sardér Lehna Singh, Majithia, and Misr 
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Sirhali.—Also managed by Sardar Lehna Singh, under 
the Mahéraja. 


Yarn Taran.—Belonged to the Bhangis, afterwards to 
the Khanwala Sardérs Dal Singh and Fatteh Singh. 


Khapar Kheri.—Belonged to the Singhpuria Sardars. 
Now partly included in tahsil Amritsar. 


Pergana Sourian (now Tahsil Ajnila), 

Souridn, Jigdeo.—Belonged to Sardér* Jodh Singh of 
Sourifn. Taken by Mahéraja Ranjit Singh in 1891 
Sambat. 

Chhina.—Belonged to Sardér Karm Singh of Chhina, 
whose family still holds a jagir in this vicinity. 


Sainsra.— Originally belonged to Sardir Dewan Singh 
of Sainsra, Afterwards received in jagir by the 
Sindhéuwalia Sardars from Mahfrdja Ranjit Singh. 


Thoba.—Formed part of the estate of the Kaneya Sardirs’ 
and was included in the tlaqgua of Chattargarh. 


Panjgirdin.—A part of the Kaneya estate ; afterwards 
came into the possession of the Sindhanwalia Sardars. 


Ohamyari.—Was seized by Nir Singh of Chamyéari, 
whose descendants still hold a jagir there. 


Ghonewala.—Originally belonged to Sardar Jodh Singh 
Sauridnwala, and afterwards came into the posses- 
sion of Sardér Nar Singh of Chamyari. 


Karidl.—Part of the possession of Sardar Jodh Singh of 
Sauridn. 


Shah Suja onthe throne. Many of the leading men at the Court 
of Lahore were intimately connected with the district, such as 
Sardér Lehna Singh of Majithia, the Sindhénwilia chiefs (who 
belonged to the same family as the Mahdraja) and Sardér Sham 
Singh of Atéri, whose daughter was in 1837 married ‘to the 
grandson of the Mabéréja. Ranjit Singh died on the 27th June 
1839 and was succeeded by his son Mahérija Kharak Singh, 
who died in the following year. Then followed the short reign 
of Nao Nihal Singh, and the succession of Sher Singh, who 

in was murdered in 1843, when the young Prince Dhalip 
Singh took his place and was proclaimed ja. None of 
the events of the first Sikh war took place in Amritsar, the 
scene of them being entirely on the left bank of the Sutlej. 
Thereafter the British troops crossed the Satlej and occupied 
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Lahore, withdrawing in March 1846, when arrangements for Cbapter IT 
the government of the country had been made, and the wie 
treaties signed. It was agreed that there should be perpetual History. 
peace and friendship between the British Government on the Pree ts 
one part, and Mahéréja Dhalip Singh on the other, The pi. Ranjit Singh 
Jallandar Do&b was ceded by the Lahore Darbér to the British up to annexation by 
and the greater ee of the troops withdrew from the Bari Doab, t British. 
leaving only sufficient to actas a guard to the Resident appoint- 

’ ed to the Court at Lahore, and for the protection of the 

~ Mahiraja, Of the eight members of the Council of Regency three 

| were drawn from the most powerful families of the Amritsar 

District, the Sindhéuwialia, Majithia and Atériwdla, A fourth 

was Sardér Attar Singh of Kala, a village just outside Amritsar 

city. Peace lasted till 1848, whenthe Sikh rebellion, headed 

by two of the Sardars of Atdri, took place, the chief result of 

which was that the Governor-General found himsel€ forced to 

annex the rest of the Punjab. 


From the beginning of 1849 dates the existence of Amritsar Formation of the 
asa district, Mr. Lu. Saunders took charge in April of that district Rr Rigsacr 
year, as Deputy Commissioner. As at first formed, the district pe i 

_ Contained four tahsils, Amritsar, Tarn Taran, Ajnéla and Raya 
ig Narowél). The last, which is separated by the river Ravi 
rum the rest of Amritsar, was transferred to the Sialkot 
District in 1867. At the same time the Batéla tahsil was added 
to the Amritsar District from Gurdaspur, bat the arrangement 
was found to be inconvenient, saa was objected to by the 
pocete: It was restored to Gurdaspur in 1869, or two years 
ater, 


The boundaries of the three remaining tahsils have not 
always been as they now are, 


Up to 1854 the villages immediately surrounding Atari were 
included in the Lahore District, and they were only added to 
Amritsar during the first regular settlement of 1852. The south 
of what is now the Amritsar tahail, corresponding roughly 
with the Sikh ¢aluqas of Sathidla and Batéla, belonged to Tarn 

. ‘Taran, while at the north end of the tahsil there are groups of 
villages, now counted as iu Ajndla and Tarn Taran, which up to 
1554 were included in Amritsar. To straighten the tahsil 
boundaries, which were very straggling and inconvenient, and 
to bring all the Grand Trank Road below Amritsar city into the 
Amritsar tahsil, various transfers of villages were made, but 
these were all made before 1854, and since that date the limits 
of the three tahsilx which now form the district have re- 
mained the same. From 1849 to 1859 the district formed 

of the Division controlled by the Commissioner of Lahore. In 
that year a new Division was formed having its head-quarters 
at Amritsar, and including the districts of Sidlkot, Amritsar and 
Goriaspur. This arrangement continued until November 1834, 
when the Panjab Commission was reorganized and the Commis- 
sionerships were reduced from ten to six. This threw Amritsar 
and Gasdiepat into she Lahore Division, Sialkot being added 
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to that of Rawalpindi. Since 1884 Amritsar has ceased to be 
the cold weather head-quarters of a Commissioner. 


The following account of the events of 1857, so fnr as 


‘they concern the Amritsar District, is taken from the Panjab 


Mutiny Report, and is reprinted verbatim from the last edition 
of the Gazetteer. 


The city which gives its namo td the Amritsar District is 
the principal mart in the Punjab. It is commanded by the 
eélchiated fortress of Govindgarh. It is to the Sikh what the 
Isle of Mona was to the Briton of Julius Casar’s day ; what 
Meces is tu the Mubamwmadan and Benares to the Hindé. On 
Amritsar, as the pivot, might be said to turn the loyalty of the 
Khélsa, Did it fail us, the Sikh might be expected to rebel ; 
did it stand firm, their attachment to us was secore. It was a 
source of much uneasiness that the stronghold was occupied by 
a detachment of the 59th Native Infantry with only 70 Haro- 

ean Artillery wen. Captain Lawrence, Captain of Police, and 
itr. Roberts, Commissioner, drove over, on the 13th May, im- 
mediately after the disarming at Meean Meer, to.arrange for 


its safety. On their return to Lahore the following day, they | 


represented to Brigadier Corbett the emergent necessity for 
pushing a body of European foot into it. He instantly com- 
plied, and, notwithstandivg the alarming events of that day 
as narrated above, half a company of the 8ist Foot was run 
across the same nightin ekkis, or native one-horse gigs. It 
entered Govindgarh peaceably by dawn of the 15th.’ 


The 59th still remained in thé fort, bnt, as soon as Euro” 
peans were available, the latter took their place. The 59th was 
disarmed by Brigadier-General Nicholson, commanding the 
movable column, on the 9th July. As soon as the outbreak 
occurred, one of the first measures adopted by Mr. Cooper, 
Deputy Commissioner, was to provision this fortress, It was 
rapidly and thoroughly effected withont exciting any pens 
notice, and the fort then became cne of our trasty bulwarks, 
which it had not hitherto been. Mr. MacNaghten, Assistant 
Commissioner, at the same time went out on the Lahore road to 


raise the country (a part of the Manjha) against any deserters — 


who might come by. Rewards were offered for any sepoy who 
had deserted ; the smothered martial spirit of the people was 
kindled into a flame; escape for a deserter was hopeless, for 
every village became to him as a nest of hornets. The tem 

of the people wus one great cause of the achievement which 
made the Amritsar District famous in the annals of 1857. 


On the 31st July a large body of disarmed sepoys appeared 
on the left bank of the Kavi, near Balghat, ‘acing for sg 
ation as to the fords. ‘The people’s most curious attention was 
aroused. They amused the sepoys for a few hours with varions 


nces, while runners hastened away to the ao Teeth Fe 


tahsil of Ajndla and even on to Amritsar, Prem Nath, 7% 
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of Ajnéla, quickly brought down every available policoman he 
had, and it was found that these men were the 26th Native In- 
fautry who had mutinied the previous day at Lahore, and after 
committing four murders, had travelled across country, off the 
main lines of communication, 40 miles in 19 hours. A fight en- 
sued ; 150 men fell under the resolution of the villagers and 
police, By 4p.a. Mr, Cooper arrived with about 80 horse accom- 
panied by Sardar Jodh Singh, Extra Assistant, an old Sikh 
chieftain. ‘The mutineers had escaped by a ford to an island in 
midstream. ‘They were captured and executed next morning, 45 
having died during the night from fatigue and exhaustion. Onr 
critical position at this time justified the awful punishment of 
these mutineers, 237 in namber. Abont 42 subsequently 
captured were sent back to Lahore, and there, by sentence 
of court-martial, blown from guns in presence of the whole 


brigade. 


Many Sikhs, however, on service with their regiments in the 
North-Western Provinces, failed their country and their masters. 
Many were drawn into the vortex of revolt, and after the fall of 
Delhi tried to steal home. A close search was made for them. 
When the regiments to which they belonged had murdered their 
officers the men wore execated. In other cases they were punish- 
ed by different terms of imprisonment. ‘This operation was carried 
on, more or less, throughout the Punjab, but it is here noticed 
as many of them had their homes in this district. The usual 
amount of disaffection was found amongst the Hindusténis in 
this district, and the same precantions were adopted as else- 
where iu regard to their letters, stoppage of the ferries, and the 
expnision of vagrants and emissaries from Delhi. Mr. 
Aitchison, Assistant Commissioner, was despatched on two occa- 
sivns into the interior to guard a river or to give confidence to a 
subdivision, and Mr. Cooper himself for many weeks remained 
out on patrol daty every night until past midnight. Captain 
Parkins, Assistant Commissioner, had charge of the recruiting 
department, and Mr. MacNaghten, Assistant Commissioner, 
shewed considerable courage in the apprehension of an incendiary 
named Bhai Mahéraj Singh and in his volantary expedition to 
Atari on May 14th to raise the country. Here he was willingly 
seconded by Diwdn Nardin Singh the agent of Sardar Khan Singh, 
Atériwéla, A sepoy and a native doctor of the 35th Native 
Infantry were hung at different times for seditious language. 
The executions produced a marked change in the demeanour 
of the people, and the moral effect of the presence of General 
Nicholson’s movable column at different periods, aggregating 
about a month, was great. It might have been expected that 
the subscription to the six per cent. loan from the wealthy 
cities of Amritsar and Lahore, would have been large. 
opposite was the case. ‘Their contributions were inappreciable. 

en worth half s crore of rupees offered a subscription of 
Rs. 1,000, and others on the same scale. Their niggard distrast 
of our Government spoke very unfavorably for their loyalty, and 
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Chapter II. Was in strong contrast with the eager co-operation of tho rural 
History. population. 
The scarcity of Since the mutiny the history of the district has been 
1808 §d.1800. absolutely uneventfal. The only occurrences ont of the com- 
mon were the failure of the monsoon rains in 1868 and 1869 
and the fanatical proceedings of the Kika sect shortly after in 
1872. Much distress was caused in the upland tracts to the 
south of the district by the failure of rain in these two seasons, 
particularly among the menial classes. Tho presence of the 
city increased the difficulties of the district, for its reputed 
wealth made it the centre to which distressed persons wers 
attracted both from British and foreign territory, and there 
were at one time many thousand immigrants in the city and its 
neighbourhood, subsisting wholly upon charity. Relief works 
were started in the district on which labour was paid for at 
famine rates, such as roads from Tarn Téran to Jandiéla, 
Vairowél, und Hari-ki-ghit, and from the city to Ajndla, 
Honses from which the poor might be fed were started in 
Amritsar city and at the tahsils, and the work of filling in the 
great ditch from which the materials for the ramparts had been 
excavated, and which was a fruitfal sourco of disease, were 
began. Nearly 3,000 labourers a day were employed on this 
work alone. The works were brought to a close in April 1869, 
after the rain had removed the chief fear of famine, but had to be 
re-opened in Angust when the usual rains again failed. This 
time the Ahluwalia Dhab, a morass in the centre of the city, 
was taken up and from first to last nearly a lakh of labourers 
were employed on filling it up. The price of wheat rose to 
9} sérs for the rupee. Atthe time it was remarked that the 
danger of high prices and railway communications might tend to 
denude the district of stocks, and leave a tract natural 'y rich and 
self-supporting in a bad way when famine comes. But it was — 
overlooked that this same railway communication facilitated 
export to tracts which needed a replenishment of their food 
stocks more urgently than Amritsar. Amritsar may now suffer 
from scarcity, which may react on the cattle on which so much = 
depends, but it is not likely with its present advanta. to ever 
suffer from actual famine. Some sles of its dovelopment of 
recent years may be gathered from Table No. II which gives 
some of the inact statistics for the last five years. ‘This table , 
would have better served the purpose in view had it given ~ 
similar figares for quinqnennial periods since annexation, but } 
the absence of any Settlement eport during the last forty | 
i makes it almost impossible to compile such a table without t 


eaving so many blanks as to render it of little nse. ; 


Detailed list of The following table gives the names of the Deputy Com- 
= broad missioners who have held charge of the district since an- 
ritear District singe BExation -— : 
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ee History. 
—— Ss Detailed list of 
W, P. Woodward 18th July 1877, nee dep hove 
L, Saunders . - pril 1849, |) W, P, - ly + held charge Am- 
Corea ht Wale meee oune wt 7” | Seddancary tire, Hitaar District since 
TH. Cooper wn ae im Fobreery 1660. 
A.J. Farrington +s 
G, Lewin we a itth September 
T.W. Smyth 0 19578, 
G, Lewin ieee gem ith November 
D.G. Barkley... se se 1878, 
G, Lewin eee ard February 
Major ‘rmston Zod Angust 1881, 
——e je a 4b January 156d, 
L tee) ae te tnd March Ise, 
Dv. Zind March 13, 
Colina it asters 
w. 5 
P.M. Birch .. 3 + 12th November 
|. W. Gardiner Ls, 
¥.M. Birch .. «| w 14th January 
O.H. Hat now Sth September 
C, H, Marshall te ante TS 
C.WwHal +“ od oer 
Weak eave eh 18th October 1838, 
co. “a lw Itth September 
w. -~ 19th October 1889, 
C.H. Hall ne eee ard September 
Rnd October 
SW. Seay - is, 8 
ey: = ee pees int betover 
Hawkins “ Tth March 1803, 
hk + ape RSE Sth March 180%, 
J. D, Trowlets “o 8 3rd April 1903, 
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THE PEOPLE, 
SECTION A.—STATISTICAL, 


Table No. V gives separate statistics for each tahsil, and 
for the whole district, of the distribution of population over 
towns and villages, over area, and among houses and families ; 


Distribution of po- while the number of houses in the towns of each tahsil is 


as under :-— 
Tahsil Amritsar ee a one 28,987 
Tabsil Tarn Taran aes oe bie 1,491 
30,478 


There are no towns in Ajnéla. The statistics for the district, 
as a whole, give the following figures. It may be noted that 
the word “‘yillage” is used here in the popular sense of a 
collection of inhabited houses, and not in the sense of a 
mahal, or estate separately assessed to land revenue, Further 
information will be found in Chapter I of the Census Report 
of 1891. 


Persons 4, 8885 
Percentage of total population who live in villages ... 2 Males -- S819 


Females... S£64 


Average rural population per villagn ~ ohn aS oe aco 773 
Average total population per village and town ... oa ove tee 917 
Number of villages per 100 gquare miles .., oe ace) ose oo 
Number of villages per square milo te see eae 6 
Number of square miles per village ran es esa ne tas 16 
Totalares ... {zoel = OF 

Donsity of ny nare Total ons 823 
maileot, PPaation Per square )Cutivated aren ...{ ™ a 
Cultivated and, cal- ¢ Total aie 726 

turable area. Raral one 800 

Number of resident families per ocenpied house... { pMEO® ow NTT 
Vi oe $30 

Number of persons per occupicd house os en is ie 526 
Number of persons per resident family tes io a = 


The whole province contains 128 tahsils. Among these, 
in the matter of density of rural population, the Amritsar 
tahsfl stands seventh, Ajnéla eighth, and ‘Tarn Téran 
thirteenth. The raral pupulation per square mile of cultivated 
pal en district has increased from 589 souls in 1881 to 

in 1891. 
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Table No. VI shows the districts and principal States Chapter. 
with which Amritsar has exchanged ad the wT, Ay 
number of migrants in each direction. Further details will be Statistical. 
found at page Ixxvi et seg. of the Census Report for 1891, Migration and 
and the subject is discussed at length in Chapter X of that birth-place of popar 
report. The total number of residents born out of the district 
is 131,652, the proportion of the sexes among these ps 
roughly 8 women to 5 men. ‘The total number of residents 0 
other Punjab districts born in the Amritsar district is P18,149, 
of which total about 564 per cent. are women. 

The figures below show the general distribution of the 
population by birth-place :— 
————— =—= 
; Prorosriox rsx wille of mestvert roreLation, 


Total popelation, 


The attractive influence of a great centre of commerce is 
at once apparent in the figures, for while 89 per cent. of the 
rural population is indigenous, no less than 24 per cent. of the 

ple of the town were born out of the district, and about 
Poet cont. beyond the limits of the province ; four per mille 
come from outside Indie, of which one-half are from Asiatic 
countries, Amritsar is one of the most thickly-peopled 
distrivts- of the province, it is gat f irrigated from the 
Bari Dodb Canal, and has on its borders the submontane 
districts of Jullundar, where the density is greater, and of 
Gurdaspur, Hoshiérpur and Sislkot, where the density is 
almost as great as in Amritsar itself. 


From these districts it takes population as well as from 
Lahore and Ferozepore, but to the two latter it gives far more 
than it takes. In the latter category Foss be placed Mooltan 
and Montgomery, where inundation , lately constructed, 
have attracted cultivators from the more congested districts, 
Of the remaining twenty-two districts, the immigrants into 
Amritsar are in excess in ten, and the emigrants out of 
Amritsar, in twelve. ‘The migration to and from the neigh- 
bouring districts is mainly reciprocal in type, and is due to 
the exogamous customs of the Hindu Jats of the Central 
Punjab. The emigration from Amritsar to the frontier districts 
is probably temporary to a great extent, the figures being 
swelled by the inclusion of the Sikh sepoys in the frontier 
regiments, and the same isthe case with Rawalpindi. There 
were, in 1891, present in Amritsar 3,818 aie who were 
born in Kashmir against 8,718 in 1881. falling off is 


* 
ase, 
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Chapter I1I,A. probably duo partly to the decay in the shawl trade of 
somes Amritsar and partly tothe fact that in 1881 the Kashmiri 


popalation was still swelled by the presence of refugees driven i | 
Migration and out of Kashmir by tlie scarcity of 1878. The migration into 
Nerina place of pope- 14.4 from the Kapurthala State is almost entirely reciprocal, 
and the figures nearly balance each other. It is certain 
at next census the number of persons born in Amritsar who 
will be enumerated in Jhang and Gujrdénwila, will be largely 
increased, owing to the drafting off of peasant settlers to the 
Government waste lands on the newly opened Chenab Canal, 
but in 1891 the immigrants from these two districts were still 
in excess of the emigrants to them. 


The following remarks on the migration to and from - 
Amritsar are taken from the Census Report of 1891, though 
slight verbal adaptations have been made to render them 
applicable to Amritsar alone : 


“The migration figures throw some light on certain matters 
“of administrative importance in connection with the crowded | 
“districts of the submontane. It has been noticed (in the { 
report) how these districts, already known to be densely pack- K | 
“ed in 1881, have been increasing in population at an abnormal 
“rate; and our returns show that the density of the population, 
“in these fertile districts, has been no bar to immigration and | 
“no very marked incentive to emigration. We find that the 
0“ emigration and immigration 


“for Amritsar, recorded at 
* the two censuses, compares 
“as in the margin. In 
“other words, the immigra- 
“tion from these 16 districts 
* into Amritsar hus increased 
“by 15 per cent., while the 
:- oan ge has been 16 percent. or almost the same. It is 
“ worth while, too, to notice the large excess of females among 


Immigrants fees from 
the same, 


Year. from 14 princi- 
pal districts. 


“the immigrants into Amritsar, as compared with the excess ~ 
“of females among the emigrants from that district. It is 
“noteworthy too, that the proportion of female emigrants | 
“to female immigrants is Bad 3 decreasing, while tho ~~ 


“ proportion of male emigrants to male immigrants is increas- 
“ing. The figures imply that there is a vacuum in the 
“female population of these districts which requires special 
“ female immigration to fill it up.” The inference drawa by 
the Superintendent of Consus rations was, that a part of 
the excess of males over females in the central districts must 
be due to a larger female death-rate, and that this was again 
partly traceable to the notorious fact that neglect of infant 


female life is common in those districts. | 
Increase and dee ‘The figures given below show the population of the 
crease of population. district as it stood at the four enumerations of 1855, 1868, ‘ 
1881 and 1691 :— 
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1855 ... - ~ ~ TMI 

q Wie. se an) ssr3sict 

aap bons wn, 208 
SG nee oo 

16s wb ee len 

ists lnTas 

I ifs oa =@ Mrs 


> The fi of 1855 and 1868 are those returned for the 
tahstls now included in the Amritsar district, but as they then 
stood, no adjustment for minor changes of boundary being 
possible. Nor are details of sex for 1855, for the district as at 
present constituted, forthcoming. It will be seen that the 
annual increase of population per 10,000 since 1881 has been 107 
for males, 116 for females, and 
111 for persons. At this rate 
of increase the male population 
would be doubled in 93-7 years, 
the fomale in 85°6 years, and 
the total population in 89°8 years. 
Sapposing the same rate of in- 
crease to hold good for the next 
ten years, the population for each 
year would be, in hundreds, as 
shown in the margin. 


But it is possible that this rate of increase will not be long 
sustained. Part of the increase is indeed probably due to 
increased clerical accuracy of enumeration at each successive 
censns, a good test of which is afforded by tho percentage of 
males to persons, which was 56°35 in 1855, 56°05 in 1868, 54°93 
in 1881, and 5471 in 1891. Part again is due to gain by 

- migration as already shown, But it is probable the emigration 
in the current decade will equal, if not exceed, the immigration, 
now that the wastes of the Gujr4uwila and Jhang districts are 
being opened up and thrown open. It has been proved that it 
is possible owing to fever epidemics for the population of the 

> city to fall off by 15,000 souls in a decade (1881—1891) and no 
‘ one can say when an epidemic equal to or worse than that of 
1881 may recur. The population of the city now is only very 
little in excess Of what it was in 1868, owing to the deaths 

which occurred during that epidemic. 

When the projects, now under consideration, have been 
matured, there will be little room for extension of irrigation 
from the Bari Dodb Canal, and the movement of tenants, village 
menials and Isbourers, which always takes place when a canal 
is being extended, will naturally during the next decade be to- 
wards the Chenéb Canal rather than the Bari Doéb. The 
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Li nese of individual towns at the respective enumerations 
will be shown under their several headings in pr VI. 
Within the district the ifcrease of population for each of the 


Increase and de- } — 
=} three tahsils is shown below : 


Births and deaths. 
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341,10 
190,511 


The increase, in the Amritsar tahsil, during the last de- 
cade, is kept down by the decrease, which occurred in Amritsar 
city. The population of that city rose 12 per cent. between 
1868 and 188! and the Deputy Commissioner wrote that this 
represented the natural growth of a flovrishing commercial 
centre. The causes of the decrease in the next decade are 
somewhat obscure, but it was partly due, no doubt, to the sub- 
sequent fever epidemic of 1881, and being a walled city with 
rich cultivation up to the very gates, there is little room for 
expansion. The decay of the shawl trade too has probably 
had an effect in keeping down the Kashmiri part of the popu- 
Jation and checked their multiplying. 


Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths 
registered in the district for the five years 1887 to 1891. Births 
have only been systematically recorded in rural districts since 
the year 1880, and the returns are even now only approximately 
correct. During these last five years the births have exceeded 
the deaths by 114, 26, 35, 20 and 17 per cent. ‘I'he distribu- 
tion of the total deaths, and of the deaths from fever, for these 
five years over the twelve months of the year is shown in 
Tables XIA. and XIB. It will be seen that October is responsi- 
ble for the greatest number of deaths and that March is the 
healthiest month of the year. 

The figures below show the annual death-rates per mills 
since 1881, calculated on the 


sen 
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The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly im- 
proving ; but the figures always fall short of the Ft ps the 
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fluctuations probably correspond, allowing fora 2. Sar increase 
due to improved registration, fairly closely with the actual 
fluctuations in the births and deaths. ‘The historical retrospect 


1881, and especially the annual chronicle from 1849 to 1881, which 
will be found at 56 of that report, throw some light on 
the fluctuations. In the Census Report of 1891, pa , Mr. 
writes as follows on this subject :—“ The births and 

oi a“ tn we ede if a ee rh the best 
possible guide, are on the reports ° village 
‘watchmen to the police, and though they are \ capeeryiigg i 
accuracy, there is still grave cause for refusing to rely on them. 
“The relation of births to deaths is probably fairly correctly 
*€ recorded, for there is no very well-marked tendency to conceal 
“births more than deaths, or vice versd. As regards the absolute 
 yalue of the figares, however, I believe them to be utterly 
“ unreliable. On the frontier this is palpably the case, for 
“the birth and death-rates there are, and continue to be, abnorm- 
“ally low. And in the rest of the province those who have 


_ 4 devoted most attention to the subject are the more convinced 


«of the utter inadequacy of the vital returns.” 


Further on, (page 84) Mr. Mac goes on to examine 
the local fluctuations in population, and writes :-—“ The city of 
“ Amritsar has panna 11 per cent, during the last ten years, 
“ and the decrease is ascribed by the local authorities to the un- 
 healthiness of the town. That it is not due to any falling off 
“in the prosperity of the town in other ways seems apparent 
“ from the fact that while the decrease is one of 15,130 souls the 


‘« deaths (? births) during the decade have in this city exceeded 


“ the births (? deaths) by 20,000. The terrible out-break of fever 
«jn Amritsar in 1881, when the annual rate of mortality rose, in 
“ October and November, to 356 and 211 per 1,000 respectively, 
“was the beginning of the trouble and the city has not yet 
recovered from this fearful visitation. In the rural areas of 
“ Amritsar, however, the Be ulation has been increasing in 
* prosperity, and has expan i at a rate even more rapid than 
“ in the years preceding the last census.” 

The figures, sach as they are, are the best we have. Such 
farther details as to birth and death-rates in individual towns 
as are available will be found in Table No. XLIV and under 
the headings of the several towns in Chapter Vi. 

The figures for age, sex, and civil condition are given 
in tes detail in Tables VJI and VIII of the Census Report o 
1891, while the numbers of the sexes for each religion will be 
found in Table No. VII appended to the present ition of the 
Gasetteer, The data as to age are very uncertain, partly owing 


Chapter XT, Ae 
Statistical. - 
which forms the first part of Chapter ITI of the Census Report of Births and death, 


f condition. 


to the vague ideas as to their real age which it is natural an . 


uneducated ntry would have, and partly to the persistent 
tendency of the people to prefer certain numbers to others in 
i i It was not found in 1891 that middle 


representing their . 
seed females wore given to understate their age, but there 
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Chapter III, A. pa Pig A on the pen of a old to exaggerate their years, > 
aoe ages of marri 6 girls are commonly misrepresent- 
Statistical. og. As regards the relation of age to religion the sconclusion 
=: »4 sex, andcivil drawn was that the Musalmdns are not only cone eeny ieee 
ific, but also more long-lived, than the Hindis, while the 
ikhs though only fairly prolific are peculiarly long-lived, more 
so even than the Musalmins. The whole subject will be found 
discussed in Chapter V of the Census Report of 1891. It will 
be sufficient here to note that the age statistics must be taken 
subject to various limitations, and that their value rapidly dimin- 
ishes as the numbers dealt with become smaller. It is unneces- 
sary here to give any actual figures or any statistics for tahsils. 
The following figures show the distribution by age of every 
10,000 of the population according to the census figures :— 


Female ..  ... 


These figures differ largely from those compiled in the same 
way from the census returns of 1881. The reasons for this 
iileines are given at pages 203 and 204 of the Census Report. 
A different system of classification was adopted in 1891 in 
order to bring the results into harmony with those obtained at 
the time of abstraction in other provinces. It is always found 
that the figure 10 and the multiples of 10 are excessively popular 
with uneducated people when stating their ages, and after them 
come the uneven multiples of five. Forty, for instance, is more 
commonly given as an age than either 35 or 45 ; and according 


as those returning their age as 40 are placed in the column for . 4 
the age period 35 to 39 or in that for the age period 40 to 44, a 
difference results. 

The number of males among every 10,000 of both sexes is 
shown below, The decrease at each successive enumeration “i 


is almost certainly due to greater accuracy of enumeration. 
SO ——— lee 


is = | 
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In the consus of 1891 the number of females per 1,000 Chapter ITT, A- 
males in the earlier years of life was as shown below :-— Statistical. 
“ed f sex, and civil 
omer 
Two yess 
Four years... . 
— OOS ~ 
é The low proportion of female children, especially among 
the Sikhs, is very noticeable. Amritsar is one of. the six 
ve central districts inthe Panjab where the number of femalo 


infants has always been disproportionately small. At page 217 
of his report Mr. Maclagan writes on this subject :— 

“ Tt is notorious that in this country female life is less 
« cared for at all ages, and more especially in infancy, than that 
“ of males. Whether the neglect of female life in early youth 
‘ig intentional or not, and whether infant girls are actually 
killed, are questions on which our statistics can scarcely give 
«more than a very slight clue. The general impression donbt- 
«Jess is that in the province at large there is a certain amount 
« of customary neglect, which can scarcely be called intentional, 
« bat that in certain arcas and among certain classes the evil 
assumes a more serjous form.” 

The figures for civil condition are given in Table No. X 
which shows the actual number of single, married and widowed 
for each sex, in each religion, and also the distribution, by civil 
condition, of the total number of each sex in each age peri 
The figures speak for themselves and call for no remark, 

Table No. XII shows the num- Infrmities. 
ber of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, and 
lepers in the district 7 ere 
The proportions ,000 of either 
sex Ae Ks of these infirmities are 


SoS 


, 


al a 


ther details of the age and religion of the infirm. The propor- 
tion of leprous persons is Say oat of what it was in 1881. 
due to the exclusion in 1891 of 
rsons merely suffering from lencoderma and possibly to the 
increasing prosperity aid comfort of the people having rendered 
them less liable to contract this complaint. On the other hand 
there is reason to suspect that the number in the Tarn Téran 
tahsil, where there isa large Leper Asylam receiving patients 
from other districts, has been wrongly returned. Or else in 
1881 the children of lepers in this asylum were returned as lepers 
even though they had not begun to show sigas of the disease. 


The iven below show the composition of the Chris- Europen and Eara- 
sian popalstion sad the respective numbers who returned their S** P?psistion, 
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Chapter III, B. birth-place and thoir language as European. They are taken 
Tabios Nos. X, X[ and XVI of the Census Report for 1891 :— 


" Statistical. 
and 
aan Eura- 


‘Si Satguru 


from 


But the figures for the races of Christians, which are dis- 
cussed at page 342 et seq. of the Census Report of 1891, are not 
very trustworthy, and it is certain that several who are really 
Eurasians returned themselves as Earopeans, The number of 
troops stationed in the district is given in Chapter V. It does 
not appear that there were any European troops on the march 
in the district on the night of the census, so the returns are 
not rendered incorrect by this cause. 


SECTION B. SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


The villages in the district are almost always composed of 
houses built of sun-dried bricks, or of large clods of caked mad 
taken from the bottom of a pond. But there are few villages 
which do not also contain one or two masonry houses, the home 
of a well-to-do headman, of the village money-lender, or of a 


native officer. The houses are crowded together as ~ 


closely as they can be, separated by narrow winding lanes, a few 
feet wide. It is not always the case that there is a lane leading 
right through from one side to the other. Often the houses of 
one patti or subdivixion lie together, having a separate entrance 
with a gateway. These gateways in the best Sikh villages are 
commodious structures, with a rooted shed to right and left of 
the entrance, the roof extending over the entrance itself,the floors 
of which are raised two or ‘hist feet above the level of the 
pathway ronning between. In these travellers are housed, and 
the owners of the patti meet when the day’s work is done, sittin 

on the matting spread on the floor, or on the large wooden bed- 
stead which is often foundin them. These gateways may have an 
ornamental front, and if in a good state of repair, they mark the 
well-to-do village. Between the actual buildings and the culti- 
vated fields is an open space ranning right round the village, 
sometimes shaded by pipal trees and almost always filthy. — 

2 


which would take up too much room inside the vill 
d at aka in the 


here, and it is here the canepress will be foun 
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winter. Atone or more sides of the village will be found ponds 
from which earth is excavated for repair of houses, where cattle 
sre bathed and watered, and in which hemp stalks are 
soaked, and disused well and cart-wheels sunk to keep 
the joints of the wood from shrinking. The backs of the houses 
are usually blank walls forming an outer wall to the village. 
In the space running roand the village are found the manure 
heaps and stocks of fuel-cakes of dried cow-dung belonging to 
each honse. The space used for storing these is, asa rule, 
limited, and disputes as to the right to occupy particular site 
for a dung heap are keenly fought out. 


Entering the village we find the doorways of the houses 
ing on the main streets, or side lanes running off them. 
Ordinarily the front door leads straight into an open courtyard, 
with troughs along one or more of its sides, at which cattle aro 


tied. The dwelling-houses will generally be found along the 


side of the courtyard which fronts the doorway. These are 
1 and narrow, with or without a small verandah in front, 
alae generally provided with a flight of steps or a wooden 
ladder giving access to the roof. Windows there are none; 
light and air are admitted by the door, and smoke finds its way out 
in the same way, or, by a hole in the roof. But cooking is 
carried on for tho most part in a partly-roofed shelter in the 
corner of the yard, for the people live as much as they can in 
the open air, and aro only driven in-doors by cold or rain. A 
noticeable object in every house is the large Y ptr se 
receptacle for the grain of the household made of plastered 
and with a stoppered hole, low down in the side, for the grai 

to ron ont. Hach family, living within the enclosure, aps 
separate dwelling-house, and cooking place, while in the yard, 
outside the doors, much of the available space is taken up by 
the bedsteads and waterpots of the household, and the spin- 
ning wheels of the women. The roof is used for storing heaps of 


jowar fodder, and bundles of cotton twigs for roofing purposes, 


algo for drying chillies, maize cobs and seedgrain m the sun. 
Occasionally there is a small upper chamber on the roof, but this 
is rare. Somotimes the front door, instead of leading directly 
into the yard, leads into alodge or deorhi, out of which again a 
smaller door, placed so that the interior of the yard cannot be 
seen into from the street, leads into the yard. ‘The deorhé will 
only be found in the houses of well-to-do scaminddrs, or in 
houses which have been built outside the village in open ground 
for want of room within. It is not often space can be spared 
for it in the crowded lanes. It is used for stalling cattle, 
storing fodder, ploughs, yokes and other implements, or as a 
Greest house for those who may not be admitte within. If the 
owner is well off, the outer gate of the deorhi may be set off by 
a cornice of carved wood or even a front of masonry. But the 
deorhi ig not 80 common as in partsof the province where land 
is of less value, an:l where the villages are more roomily laid 


out. Economy of space is everything in a highly irrigated 


Chapter IIT, B, 
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district like Amritsar, and the Sikh or Muhammadan Jat will 
submit to much inconvenience in the matter of house room, 
before he will sacrifice part of his cultivated fields to build 
himself a better house outside. Some are forced to build separate 
houses at the wells, but this is a last resource, and there is not 
the tendency found in other parts of the province to scatter into 
detached hamlets, and leave the parent site. 

Those of the village menials whose trade or habits are 
unobjectionable live within the village site in smaller houses, 
built originally on land given them by somo owner under whose 

rotection they settled in the village. Carpenters are often 

tter housed, usually at the outskirts of the village, and are 
the most prsd-orere & off of all the village menials. Bot 
chuhr4s, chamirs, and leather-workers have an abddi for them- 
selves at the outskirts of the village, being held unclean, In- 
stances may be met with where the owners have combined to 
take up cultivated land at considerable , and make it 
over to the chuhrés, in order to provide these indispensable 
menials with a site at a convenient distance. Asa rule, the 
houses of Muhammadans are more densely packed and have 
smaller yards and lower walls. And in the Ajndla Bet the 
houses are small, more radely built, and less comfortable. 


Almost every village, and in large communities, every patti 
has its gaest-house, known as a dharmsdila among Hindas, or as 
a takia among Muhammadans. This is in charge of a sddhu, or, 
ascetic, or, with Muhammadans, of the village Kazi, who also 
officiates in the mosque. Dharmsdlds are always kept scrupn- 
lonsly clean, and in most of them a copy of the Granth Sshib, 
or sacred book, is kept. This is placed at a window, whence 
the sddhu in charge reads aloud to himself, or to those who care 
to listen. The dharmsdla is a well built structure, and is often 
endowed with a small piece of common land set apart for its 
maintenance. Muhammadan takias are less pretentious struc- 
tures, and may be only a shed for travellers, fortunate if it has 
adoor. Fire is kept burning for those who wish to smoke, and 
there may be a well. They are worth the small endowments, 


allowed by Government for their support, if only forthe sake | 


of preserving the shady trees which are the especial care of 
the man in charge. The ruined tomb or khdngah of some 
byegone saint, decked with flags and with a recess for a small 
oil-lamp, will often be found beside it, and it is usually close to 
the village mosque. Hindu Jats who worship the saint Sarvar 
Sultén keep up the dome-shaped makdns which pe kis 
memory, but these are indifferently cared for. Shiedlds or 
Hindu temples are not found, save where there is a colony of 
Hinda traders, but thaturdwirds are more common. Ina few 
villages Jogis, reverenced by Hindis and Muhammadans alike, 
have established an asthdn or monastery. 

The ordinary food of the people consists of cakes of meal, 


made of wheat when they can afford it, maize in the cold 


weather, or jowdr or mixed wheat and gram. Béjre is neither 
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nor eaten to any extent. The very poorest, especially in 

jndla, content themselves with maddal when they can get 
nothing else. These cakes are eaten with dal, or pottage of 
or pulse, and Jassi, or butter milk, is the nsucl drink, 

Bolt is always used and mirch or red pepper is mixed with the 
dal. If vegetables “ sy ee cor are generally in the form of 
green rape (sarson), less frequently carrots, onions, or turnips, 
grown Te Avion ar other Muhammadans and sold in other 
Raw milk is not liked and rice is only used during 

sickness, at festivals, or by the richer families. Sugar in 
various forms makes its appearance at marriages or festive 
oceasions, but this and clarified butter (ghi) are luxuries. Before 
starting to his work in the morning, the Jat will have a light 
meal to break his fast, but a more substantial meal of cakes 
and lassi is brought to him in the fields by the women or child- 
ren, when the sun begins to get powerful and the oxen have 
their midday rest. Work is then resumed in the afternoon in 
winter, or about four o’clock in the summer, and the heaviest 
meal of the day is taken at sun-down in the house when the 
day’s work’is over. R4jpiits and other races, who seclude their 
women, cannot have their food brought to them in the fields 


and lose time by returning home, having already lost time in © 


the morning by meeting for a smoke after prayer, at the village 
gateway. With a Muhammadan the pipe is always within 
easy reach whatever work he is doing, and there is little doubt 
that this habit is a serious check on the industry of the Muham- 
madans and Sulténi Hindds, and places them at a disadvantage 
with the Sikhs. 


The dress of the Hindu or Sikh cultivator is simple in the 
extreme. The material is almost always unbleached cotton 
made up by the village weaver from home-grown materials spun 
by the women of the family and supplied to him. The pagri 
is universally worn as a head covering along with ® loose 
sleeved jacket, and a cloth wrapped round the loins kilt- 
fashion. In place of the jacket, and sometimes in addition to 
it, a light wrap may be worn over the shoulders which can be 

off. Rough shoes of the usual pattern are worn. 
They last about six months. But when at work the jacket or 
wrap are often discarded, and, it may be, the pagri as well. 
The loin cloth is seldom thrown off, but village menials may 
be seen satisfying the requirements of decency with a simple 
breech-clout. In winter, all but the poorest wear a heavier 
double-folded cotton wrap, which may be worn over the head. 
These are mostly obtained in the bazér at Jandidla, and are 
ornamented with a coloured stripe at the border, red for 
Hindfis and blue for Muhammadans. /fyjamds or trousers are 
a hindrance to those who work with their own hands, and the 
wearing of them is usually the sign that the man is in mili 
service or can employ others to work for him. The Si 
breeches (kach) are not often seen, Old men still keep up the 
custom, and men of the Kuka sect, Nihangs, Bhéis and Sodhis 
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era invariably wear them, but others substitute the loin 
oth. 


Muhammadans affect colours more than the Hindés, es- 
pecially in Ajndla, With them the loin cloth is often of a red 
or olive green check, the latter being a favorite colour with 
Gojars, the former, though the colour is one more often asso- 
ciated with Hindis, is worn by Ardins. The red pagrt is 
sometimes worn by Hindds, particularly Kambohs, but is never 
worn by Muhammadans. Nor is the custom of wearing & 
coloured under—pagri or séfa common in Amritsar. This almost 
invariably marks the Hindu Jat from the Malwa. Woollen 
clothes are not commonly worn, nor can the bulk of the ple 
afford them. Among the Sikhs, Nihangs usually carry a brown 
blanket with a red striped border, and the Awdns are often seen 
with a striped blanket in the winter, similar in pattern to those 
worn in the Upper Punjab, but these are exceptions. Other- 
wise only the wealthier men can afford to wear woollen clothes. 


The dress of the women is brighter, and there is always 
some colour in it. A wrap is always worn over the head, and 
it is considered indecent to appear in public without it. With 
this are worn a loose jacket colonred red or blue, or of some 
printed cotton stuff, and either an ample pair of blue striped 
pyjimds, tight at the foot, or a petticoat. Sometimes the 
petticoat, the favourite colour for which among Hindu women is 
red or brick-dust, with a yellow or green border, is worn over 
the pyjdmds, more especially in cold weather or when going 
from home. On the actual journey the petticoat may be hitched 
up or even carried over the arm. The angi or bodice, when 
worn, is affected by married women, especially Ardins and 
Changars, but is not common. The chddar or head wrap may 
take the form of a phulkdiri, a cotton cloth of black or red 
ground with s flowered pattern embroidered in floss-silk. In 
the hot weather the wrap may be worn by older women as a 
covering for the head ana shoulders without tho red or blue 
jacket. In the towns tho dress is far more varied, but tho 
petticoat is more common than the yjamds among the women 
of the Hindu trading classes, ia purple with or without a 
yellow border is a favourite colour. 


The women, unless widowed, are usually loaded with silver 
ornaments, worn on the ears, neck, arms and ankles, and much 
of the wealth of the family is invested in them. Ata parcican ¥ 
no bride’s outfit is complete, unless she is provided with tho 
ornaments usually worn by her class. Among the men, orna- 
ments are rare, but those who have saved money often invest 
it in the shape of a string of gold mohurs, worn round the 
neck, @ tighter necklace of hollow gold beads, or even a pair 
of gold bangles being worn when it is wished to make a show. 
Pensioners from the army, the Burmah Mili Police, or 

service in Hong-Kong are especially fond of displayi these 
and they may be noticed among the Sikh Jats of Tarn Téran, 
with whom service away from home is commonest. His 


. 
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In Amritsar there are no marriage customs peculiar to Chapter III, B. 
the district. The age at which children are married depends sce 
much on the circumstances of the parents, but it is usually paigions Life. 
between the ages of 10 and 14 among the agricultural classes. 

The Presses of taking money or valuables, in exchange for an Marriage custome. 

eligible marriageable girl, is believed to be fairly common, but 
its exact extent is difficult to ascertain, for the practice is 
reprobated and is rarely admitted. Large sums are spent on 
marriages by the Jats and Réjpits and are a frequent cause of 
debt. A man will mortgage half his holding rather than allow 
his son pass the age at which he should be married. The 
borgain of betrothal is always concluded through a go-between, 
usaally the village barber, and is the real contract of marriage. 
The actual ceremony follows three or four years later, and even 
among Sikhs is always conducted by a Brahmin, whose services 
in this matter the Sikhs have never been able to dispense with. 
Mukhlaéwa, or the bringing home vf the bride, follows when tho 
girl, becomes adult, Among Muhammadans marriage by the 
nikah ceremony takes place at a later age than among Hindus, 
oftenwhen the bridegroom has attained the age of puberty. 
The universal role obtains among Hindu Jats that a man may 
not marry a woman of his own clan or gét, and this rule 
is also observed by many Mahammadan Jats, who have, in 
comparatively recent times, been converted to Islim. It is 
even extended so as to inclnde within the prohibited degree 
a gét with which another is already closely connected by 
marriage. | 

Widow marriage is practised by all Hindn and Sikh Jats, 
and the brother of the Sadeaeed usually claims his right to 
marry the widow by the coremony of throwing the sheet 
(ehddar dali). 

The daily life of the ordinary cultivator is rarely free from Daily lite end’ 
monotony, and is one continuous roand of labour. Canal amusements, 
irrigation has made some difference in this respect, enriching 
those who are fortunate enough to obtain it, and allowing them 
to employ menials as farm labourers (hdli or dtri). It has also 
relieved much of the incessant work on the wells, which is 

* monotony itself, In adistrict where nearly all the available . 
waste has been broken up, and grazing is scarce, the cattle are a 
‘ constant care. Some one member of the family must always be 
at home to cut the fodder, chop it and feed it to the working 
cattle, for it is only the milch cattle, and especially the buffaloes 
in milk, that are looked after bythe women. Of amusements 
~ they have few. There is the fair at Tarn Téran at the end of 
each lunar month, and the great fairs at Amritsar on the 
Dewali and Baisékhi holidays, After the day’s work is dono 
the younger men may be seen wrestling, competing at the wide 
jump, or with heavy wooden weights near the dharmadld or by 
the village gate. Marriage festivals come round, and visits of 
condolence have to be paid, but the breaks in the round of 
_ labour are few for the men and still fewer for the women, on 
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Chapter III, B. whom devolves all the house-hold work, the milking of the 
- 
| 


= cattle, the cooking, the picking and spinning of the cotton, 
Baligions Life besides the care of the children. 
Fairs, The principal fairs are those held at the Baisékhi festival 
shee in April and at the Dewdli in November, both at Amritsar city. 
They are primarily religious fairs, but gradually the meetings 
came to be utilized for the buying and selling of agricultural 
stock, and now the fairs are the best known and most largely a 
attended inthe province. Farther details will be given in | 
the chapter on agricultural stock and produce. n these 
occasions all the bungts or hospices, originally kept up, round 
the tank ofthe Darbar Sahib, by leading families for the accom- 
modation of their following on the occasion of their visits, and all os 
the semi-religions akhdras, or rest-houses, in the city are filled | 
to overflowing, and representatives of every race in the Punjab 
and beyond its borders may be seen. Special trains for the ac- ; 
commodation of the visitors to the fair are run, and all the main : 
roads leading to Amritsar city are crowded with the cattle being - 
driven in for sale. Eavth fair lasts about ten days and daring ‘ 
all that time the cattle are coming and going. izes to the 5 
value of about Rs. 2,000 are given for cattle from Government 
funds, and about Rs. 500 for horses and mules. Several other 
fairs are celebrated in the district, all of a religions character. 
Two large fairs are held at Tarn Téran, one in March and the 
other, the largest, in August, and throughout the year, as already 
stated, there is a gathering at the same place on the last day of 4 
the old moon and first day of the new. Another religious fair 
is held at the Rim Tirath tank, at Kaler, on the borders of the 
Ajnala and Amritsar tabsils, on the Gujrinwéla road. ‘This 
is more a Hindu than a Sikh fair, and is largely attended by 
Hindas from the city. Others again are held at the B&oli Sahib, : 
or sacred well at Goindwil, in September, at the shrineof Gura 
Angad in Khadfr Sahib, (both in Tarn-Tfran) also at Chamba 
Khurd in the same tahsil. The principal Mahammadan . 
ing is at Kotli Shah Habib, the shrine of a saint near dis i 
in Ajnéla, but there is scarcely a single Muhammadan shrine to 4 
which the custodians do not seek to add importance, by the a 
sane of a small local gathoring for their own, or the saint’s - 
t. 
Religion, Table No, VII shows the numbers in each tahsil and in the 
whole district who follow each religion, as ascertained at the # 
census of 1891, and Table No. 7 
XLII gives similar figures : 4 
for towns. Tables Nos. V, VI, * 1 
VII, and VIII and supple- 
mentary tables A, B, and r of 
the report of that census give 
further details on the sub- 
ject. ne pe igre of = 
every 10 i t 
toy’ ieliciona Wiens ta as ae ee population 
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As compared with similar figures peeomes from the censua Chapter ITT, B. 
rva ia 


tables of 1881 the chief differences obse: le area falling off of 
152 per 10,000 under the head of Hindiis, an increase of 212 under 
Sikhs, a decrease of 70 under Muhammadans, a rise of 4in Jains 
and of 6 in Christians, Regarding the figures for Sikhs as re- 
turned at the census of 1881 the Deputy Commissioner of the time 
made the following remarks :—“ The most remarkable feature 
“in connection with this subject is the very great decrease in 
**the numbers of the Sikh population of the Siatrict since the 
* census of 1668. There were 232,224 in 1868, and there are 
“only 216,337 now. So that, while the population Suet 4 has 


* “increased by 7 per cent., the Sikhs have actually fallen off by an 


“equal percentage. Orthodox Hindis have increased by 14 per 
“cent. A portion of this increase may have been gained at the 
“expense of the Sikhs, as it does not necessarily follow that the 
son of a Sikh is himself a Sikh, and indeed it is a matter of 
“notoriety that there is a falling off in the number of young men 
“who take the pahul (the initiatory rite of the Sikh religion) 
“in comparison with former years. Therehasalso been a greater 
“drain upon the Sikhs for service in the army, police, &c., &c., 
“than upon any of the other classes.” The statistical pendulum 
has now swung the other way. Tho increase of Hindis in the 
last decade has been 54 per cent., of Sikhs 20°8 per cent., and of 
Muhammadans 9°4 percent. Itis not believed anything has 
occurred within the last ten years which would tend to make the 
Sikh religion more rer than it used to be, or that any causes 
which might fairly be held to account for a decrease under Sikhs 
between 1868 are f 1881 ceased to operate during the next period. 
The truth probably is that in 1868 sons of Silchs, whether they 


_ had taken the vow or not, were recorded as Sikhs, and that many 


Hindu Jats (Sulténis and Narinjanis) went down as Sikhs simply 
because they were Jats and because most Jats are Sikhs. More 
careful classification has produced different results and the 
fluctuations in the figures mean nothing more than this. During 
the last decade the drainupon the Sikhs for service has been 
greater than it ever was before, for Barmah, Hong-Kong, and 
to replace Hindusténis in disbanded regiments, and the com- 
plaint-of the recruiting officers is that they cannot get nearly as 
many as they require. Some remarks onthe subject will be 
found at page 94 of the Census Report of 1891, from which it 
will appear that in 1891 there was some confusion as to the 
definition of a Sikh, and the conclusion drawn is that if we mean 
by Sikhs the Khalsa Sikhs of Gara Gobind Singh the figures 
in our tables are not a little exaggerated. 


The distribution of every 1,000 of the Musalmén population 
by sect is shown in the margin. Detailed 
figures for selected sects of other religi 

will be found in Table F, Part G, of the 
Census Report for 1891, and the Christian 
sects are shown in Table A, The latter 


figures are, however, very 


aitgaltite 


Religion. 
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including as they do the sects of Native Christians. To quote 
from the report:—“It is a notoriously difficult thing to 
“ascertain the sect to which some Native Christians belong, as 
“ they often do not know themselves, or if they do, can only 
give its name in some unrecognizable form.” In submitting 
the Census Report for the district in 1881, the Deputy Com- 
missioner wrote that the number of Wahabis returned for 
the district at that census (541 souls) was far below the real 
mark, as they were notorionsly numerous, and increasingly so in 
Amritsar city, where he estimated them to be then six or seven 
thousand strong, and added that they claimed to be even more 
numerous. At the present census those returned as Ahl-i-hadis, 
as the Wahdbis prefer to style themselves, was 886, which is 
only a small advance towards what is believed to be the real 
total. 


Table No. 1X shows the religion of the major castes and 
tribes of the district, and therefore the distribution by caste of 
the great majority of the followers of each religion. is shows 
that out of every hundred Jats 7 returned themselves as Hindis, — 
72 as Sikhs, and 21 as Mohammadans. ‘The latter are most 
numerous in the riverain tracts of Ajuféla. Among Chuhras, 
numerically the next most important tribe in the district, there 
is not the tendency observed in some other parts of the province 
to describe themselves as practising the Muhammadan religion. 
Practically the Chuhras tend to adopt the religion of the owners 
of the village in which they are settled (nt least so far as outward 
observances are concerned). So it is not surprising to find that 
92 per cent. returned themselves as Hindés. A description of 
the great religions of the Punjab and of their principal ‘sects 
will be found in Chapter IV of the Census Report. The religious 
practice and belief of the district present no speeial peculiarities 
and it would be out of place to enter here into any disquisition 
on the general question. The 
general distribution of religions by 
tahsils can be gathered from the 
figures of Table No. VII. The 
figares given in the margin will 
help to show in a convenient 
form how the Hindds (owing to 
the presence of the city) 

: —— dominate relatively in the Aste 
al A gs the Sikhs in Tarn Taran and the Muhammadans 
in a. 


_ . The prevailing Janguage, or rather dialect, is Panjébi. The : 
dialect varies from district to district, and it is posmble, after 
some acquaintance with the accent of the Amritsar Jat, to tell 
that s» man comes from the Rechna Dodb across the Ravi, or 
from the Jullundur Do&b on the other side of the Beds. But — 
the Panjabi of the MAnjha is said to be as pure as any Panjabi 
spoken in the Pa hese The purest dialect in the district is 
spoken by the Sikh Jats of Tarn Téran. The Muhammadans, 
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though speaking Panjabi, are more given to intersperso Persian 
ods picked up from the educated classes, end-all races have 
begun to adopt as part of their own language the English and 
Hindusténi words, which they hear about the courts, and which 
are in constant use in judicial and revenue procedure. Panjabi 
is also the language of the people of Amritsar city, though of 
course, what they speak is not so pure as what is heard among 
en tho Jats. ars ve Nr big: the 
numbers who speak each of the principal 
Tange ee a languages current in the district, sepa- 
rately for each tuhsil, and for the whole 
district. More detailed information will 


Keckestt | “A ; 
Hindustani sil} en be found in Table No. X of the Census 
— Report for 1891, while in Chapter IX of 
Baropean “iangs: H tia 
Earopean langu- & the same report, the several languages 
~~ 7 ‘ys are briefly discussed. The figures in 
A oma * the margin give the distribution of every 
i 10,000 of the population by language, 


omitting small figures. Pashtu would 
hardly find a place in this list at all 
were it not that in the cold weather (the season in which the 
census was taken), the city is fall of Afghén and Powindsa 
traders who come down by rail to sell sarda melons, and dried 
fruits, and buy other stuff with which they start from Amritsar 
to trade down country. 


Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained 


- at the census of 1891, for each religion, and for the total 


population of each tahsil. The 
figures for female education are 
probably more imperfect than 
those for males. The figures in 
the margin show the number 
educated among every 10,000 of 
each sex according to the census 
returns. Statistics regarding 
the attendance at Government 
in Table No. XXXVII. Comparing the figures in the margin 
with those of 1881, we find that the male literates have in- 
by 13 per cent. while female education has advanced 
36 per cent. It must be confessed however that the number of 
youths under instruction is small when compared with the total 


population. ' 


as SSS === Of those who 
Religion. Males. | Females. were returned as 
erry “learning ” in the 
Sikh patie oe Sate nite * census of 1891, the 
- «<* Mei hea diel eipemnoneme cad Ha T 1%) distribution by re- 
— Bed Staiger ee ligion was as 
Tost -_-~-|_ 9! = in the margin. 
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Bat it would appear that many who were really learning 
—<—$—$—$ = —=—— were actually return- 
Matos. | Females.) Total, ed as literate, for the 


Educational Depart- 


In public institutions... ..| 6,080 | 1,701 10,72 ment returns givetho 

indigenous ati private gt 
schools. we msm |_| 8 | 6,723 number of scholars 
Total .. | 14570| 1,00| 10473 as in the margin, as 


DN EEE eee under instruction in 
1890-91. 

Daring the year 
1891-92 the printing 
presses shown in the 
margin, other than those 
belonging to Govern- 
ment, were at work in 
the district. The num- 
ber of periodicals pub- 
lished at each is now 
returned as blank, 


given in the last edition 
of the Gazetteer gave a 
total of 68 as published 
at four presses. 

The newspapers published are the ‘Panjab’ the ‘Riéz-i-Hind’” 
and the ‘Singh Sahai’, each said to have a circulation of 300 
copies, and they appear weekly in Urdu. The two presses first 
named in the list have been at work for upwards of twelve years. 
Other newspapers, published at Luhore and Sialkot, circulate 
in the city. 


The mass of the people may fairly be said to be contented © 


and law-abiding. Crimes of violence are not numerous and 
concerted riots are rare. Murders, when they occur, usually arise 
out of disputes about women and land, and are sometimes com- 
mitted under circumstances of peculiar atrocity. The weapons 
employed are mostly the axe, or the branch-chopper (gundasa), 
which when fitted with a long handle, is a most formidable 
weapon. Homicide cases in the rural tracts more frequently 
occur as the result of quarrels about the possession of land or 
building sites, or about cattle-trespass, for only the more valu- 
able crops are fenced and the cattle are often under little control. 
Of the serious crimes against property, house-breaking, Shee 
commonest and a | proportion of offences under thi re- 
main undetected. Cases relating to the abduction of married 
women are not uncommon. But, though it may be said that 
the bulk of the people are law-abiding, whole villages, ly 
in Tarn Taran, sometimes get a well-deserved name for turbulence 


and require the quartering on them of » punitive postfor several 


yada before they are reduced toreason. Such are Sohal in Tarn 


éran and Khiéla in Ajnéla, villages where the headmen have 


little or no authority, and where it is the practice for all to band 
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ther, and prevent by every means in their power a case 
being prosecuted to conviction. Cattle theft is not common, for 
the district is so thickly populated that the stolen property can- 
not be taken far without being observed, and there are no uncul- 
tivated wastes where the animals can be hidden till the hueand ery 
isover. There are no criminal tribes under special surveillance. 
The few Sinsis there are, are scattered widely throughout the 
different villages, and Bawariyés and Harn{s are hardly_ ever 
met with. The latter have from time to time visited the 
district, from the Cis-Satlej districts, in organized thieving 
bands, but they are not indigenous. Perhaps the Mahtame are 
the nearest approach toa criminal tribe. They are found ate. 
the Ravi, and occasionally there have been serious riots wit 
bloodshed among them, and they have been known to have been 
hired as principals in murder cases. 


Bat if not prominently criminal it can hardly be said that 
the poeple are not litigious, Quite thirty pleaders and mukhtfrs 
make a living at the District Courts, and the value of the civil 
suits instituted in one year has been known to exceed ten lakhs 
of rupees. ‘There is no doubt that this love of litigation is 
increasing. It isin the courts that the Jat peasant appears at 
his worst, and though ordinarily trathful enough he appears to 
show the worst sido of his character when he comes to court. 
False swearing is there notoriously common, and witnesses ready 
to speak to any circumstance are only too easily found. Tho 
use of spirits and drugs is fairly common, and is the cause of 
a al of the debt among the agricultural classes. It may 
be taken that no cultivator grows opium except with the intention 


of using the produce himself, though he has to make an ar- 


ment with the appointed contractor if he wishes to do so 

openly, and all sorts of devices are resorted to, in order to evade 

the Excise laws. The district has a bad name for illicit distillation 

and severe measures are required to repress it. Evidence in such 

cases is extremely difficult to obtain, for the whole yillage is 
isaitio to conceal the breach of the law. 


Taken as a whole, the people are comfortably off. Almost 
all Jat villages haye a prosperous air, and give evidence of the 
owners having a very fair standard of comfort. Well cr td 
dharmsdlés and well built drinking wells are often to. 
seen; the owners are well clothed, and, judging from their 

hysique, well fed. Canal irrigation and the export of whent 
ve done much to enrich the people if they could only keep 
their wealth when they have acquired it, but they are too apt 
to squander it in litigation and on festive occasions. Some 
i will spend as much as a hundred rapees at the Holi 
festival, and it is common enough to spend that amount on a 
marriage. Wheat enters largely into the food of the proprie- 
tary classes and they have little need to resort to béjra and the 
fnferior grains which form a large part of the dsily food of the 
inhabitants of less fortunate districts. It is true that almost 
every man owes something to the village money-lender for food 


cusp 3 
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Chapter III, B. or seed grain advanced, or for the purchase of well-cattle, but 
=e this is customary, does not always mean that the debtor is 
potcinns Life. seriously involved, and is not inconsistent with thrift. In parts 
of the of the district, where holdings are small, cases may often be 
ma met with where the produce of his own holding would barely 
suffice to keep an owner and his family and stock in food for 
a month, but by sheer indastry he makes enough by cultivating 
the lands of others, at a fairly heavy money rent, to enable him 
to live in comfort, and even have one or two thousand rupees 
out at interest. Among the menial classes the pinch of poverty 
is felt first, in bad seasons, and there is no doubt that many of 
tlrem are insufficiently clad and fed, and have very few comforts, 
This is especially the case among the labouring and artizan 
classes in Amritsar city, such as the Kashmiris. During the re- 
cent period of high prices when wheat was selling at nearly as 
high a price, owing to export, as it was during the worst times 
of the scarcity in 1868 and 1869, it is said, by those who are in 
a position to know, there were many families in the city which. 
could not count on more than one meal a day, and that too, 
of not the most nourishing food. The standard of comfort 
among the Muhammadans in the Révi Bet is certainly low, and 
they have often a difficulty in making both ends meet com- 
fortably. Their villages are untidy, with ill built houses, badly 
stalled cattle, and imperfectly equipped wells, and the men 
themselves are scantily clothed, and often have an ill-fed look. 
They have not the opportunity of adding to their income: 
by the profits of military service which the Sikh Jat of the 
fnjha has. It is impossible to estimate the amount of money, 
which is brought and sent by men in service to their homes 
in the Tarn Taran tahs{l, bot it may be put at something very 
nearly equal to the total revenue of the tahsfl, before it was 
enhanced at the recent reassessment. This tides many home- 
steads over their difficulties in bad seasons; and goes far to 
provide comforts and even luxuries which otherwise the owners ” 
would have to do without. © 


Poverty and When he has made a little money the Sikh Jat often 
wealth of the Pe°ple. proceeds to invest it by lending to his more needy neighbours, 
either with or without the security of land, but preferably on 
mortgage. He lends on land, not so much with the view of 
making a profit by taking interest, though he is not slow to 
do that too, but for the sake of gotting more land into his 
session, and eking out the profits of his own small holding. 
n Tarn Taran about ten per cent. of the cultivated area 1s 
under mortgage, but out of this only a third is held 
rofessional money-lenders, belonging originally to the trad- 
ing classes, ‘The rest is held by well-to-do Jats, men whose 
management of their own Innd has been successful, or who 
have come home with savings and a pension. In the Amritsar. 
tabsfl the cultivating classes are at the present: time acquirin 
1} acres to every acre falling into the hands of the professio 
usurer, The same is found to be the case in Ajuéla. These 
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signs of prosperity have probably only begun to appear since Chapter ILI, B. 
annexation, and could not have existed in the days of heavy ex 
and sometimes ruinous assessment, low prices, and imperfect py ay 
means of communication, which made distant export impossi- — Families. 
ble. Up to 1872 income tax was levied in this as well as in poverty and wealth 
other districts of the province. Figures for three years show- of the people. 
ing the number taxed, and the amount levied, were given at 

22 of the last edition of the Gazetteer. This tax was 


_ 


3 replaced in 1878 by a license tax, which again gave place in 
1886 to anincome tax. Table No. XXXIV of the last Gazetteer, 
_ published in 1884, gave details of the working of the now 


abolished license tax, which touched only those incomes which 
were made in trade and commerce. In the present edition 
. Table No. XXXIV has been devoted to showing the working 
of the existing income tax, and shows that the collections 
from this source are yearly increasing, and in 1891-92 totalled 
Rs. 56,358, of which about Rs. 20,000 are paid by the traders 
and money-lenders (some of the latter being Jats) in the raral 
tracts, and the remainder some Rs. 36,000 by officials and the 
fessional and trading community of Amritsar city. The 
incidence of the collections of that year per head of total popula- 
tion was 11°02 pies. The incidence per head of assessees was 
just under 26 rupees. 


SECTION C.—TRIBES, CASTES AND LEADING 
FAMILIES. 

Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes and Statistics and lo- 
tribes of the district, with details of sex, but not religion, while vor Aspen Pe & 
Table No. IX A. shows the numbers of the less important 
castes, It would be ont of place to attempt a minute historical 
description of each, Many of them are found all over the 
Panjab, and most of them in many other districts, and their re- 

resentatives in Awritsar are distinguished by no local pecu- 
Tjarities, while each caste will be found described in Chapter 
VI of the Census Report for 1881, and Chapter XI of that for 
1891. The tables appended to this edition do not include any 
statement which shows the local distribution, by tahsfls, of an 
of the tribes and vastes, but Abstract Statement No. 85 sppend- 
_ed to the Census Report for 1891 gives these details for a 
few selected castes,"and may be referred to. 

Among the tribes of the Amritsar district the most import- The Jats. 
ant is the Jat, but this is a very wide term and includes 
classes between which there is often a strong contrast. The 
commonest is the Sikh Jat, the follower of Guru Gobind Singh 
who has taken the pahal at the Ak4l Bunga, Anandpur, or other 

Jace where the rite is administered. There is the Narinjani 
“Jat, found in the neighbourhood of Jandiala ; they do not always 
take the pahal, do not practise the usual kiria karm or death 
ceremonies, have little reverence for Brahmins, take the ashes 
of their dead to the Nathuana tank instead of to the << and 
are followers of Baba Handél, ‘There is the Hindu Jat, or 
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"Chapter I1I,C. Sulténi, followers of the saint Sultan Sarwar, to whom tobacco 
ote is not an abhorrence, and who as cultivators come about midway 

a ny between Sikh and Mahammadan Jats. Sikh Jats freely in- 
Families. termarry with them, but will not eat cooked food from their 

‘The Jats. houses, or share any food with them. Even in one family, a 
member who has become a Sikh will eat separately from an- 

other member who has remained a Sulténi. Lastly there is the 

Mahammadan Jat who has many of the shortcomings of his 

co-religionist, the Rajpaét, and as a rule takes a low rank as an 

agriculturist, though to this there are some notable exceptions, 

as for example the Muhammadan Jats of Nag, Sohiyfn, and 

Rémdiwéli. A Sikh Jat will not ordinarily speak of the 

Muhammadan Jats of a neighbouring villageas Jats. If asked, 

he will describe himself as a “ zaminddr’’ by which he means a 

Hindu or Sikh Jat, but he will describe his Muhammadan Jot 

neighbour as a “ Masalmén” even though he may be himself a 
Jat of the same gét as the Mahammnadan. Not that he denies 

the title of the latter to be a Jat, but in common speech he 

restricts the term Jat to cultivators following the Hindu or Sikh 


faith. pose 
Local distribution The total number of Jnts retarned at the census of 1891 
| of Jats. was 240,735. This is 24} per cent. of the total population, and 


28 per cent. of the rural population, Some tribes have been 
counted as Jats for census purposes, who would never be spoken 
of as Jats in Amritsar, «.g., Bains and Rathi, and there may 
be many others who have been lumped under the head of 
miscellaneous Jats who would not here count as Jats at all. 
And the returns for Jats are always open to doubt, on account 
of the wideness of the term which induces even Chuhrés living 
in Jat villages to take on them the stylo and even g4t of their 
masters. The Census Superintendent notices that this must - 
have been the case with Gil Chubras especially, and it is 
noticeable that, whereas in 1881 the number of Jats of the gét 
Gil was returned as 30,737, the figure falls to 17,872 in 1891, — 
which simply means that many of the Gil Jats of the census 
of 1881 were really Chuhrés. It would be unsafe therefore to 
attempt to compure the figures of the two enumerations. 


The local distribution is as follows for Jats :— 


Amritsar tabsil ae on 100,591 
Amritear city oe oon oe see see 547 
Tarn Taran taheil ... we sve vee oes 97,360 . 
Ajudla tahsil “ <n see ona one 37,4387 
Total ote se 2,40,785 


The percentage of the cultivated area in each tahsil owned 
—— by Jatain severalt 

Hinds Jats eT | rot. (excluding shdmilat 

Jains or common land) 

was found at the 

recent revision of 

settlement to be as 
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By far the greater portion of the Hindn Jats follow the Chapter III, C. 
Sikh religion, aud the best of the Sikh Jatsare fonnd in that 
part of the district which is known as the Ménjha, This isa Tribes, Castes 
term which is sometimes loosely used to denote the whole of the Families. 
upper part of the Bari Dob, as distinguished from the Malwa, he Jate of the 
the country lying south of the Satlej, and including the most of Manjba. 

Ludhiéia, Patidla, Perozepore and part of Jullandur. Bat a 

Sikh Jat of Amritsar in speaking of the ‘Manjha refers more 

i- articularly to that part of the Tarn Taran tabsil which lies 
low the old road from Atéri to GoindwAl, and to the Kasdér, 

and part of the Chianién, tahsils of Lahore. Ajnéla is not 
counted as in the MAanjha, nor, properly sonekioes is the 

Amritsar tahsfl. Now that the old badehahi road above 

mentioned has been superseded by the metalled Grand Tronk 

Road, the limits of the Manjha have, in common speech, been 

extended, and the whole of that part of the Amritsar district 

*which lies on the right of a traveller going towards Jullundur 
on the Grand Trunk Road, is spoken of as the Manjha. 

Jullundur and Kapurthala are spoken of as the Doaba, any- 

thing beyond that is vagnely termed the Malwa, the Sialkot 

district is “darya pér,” or Révi pdr, and different parts of the 

Amritsar tahsil are referred to by mentioning the name of some 

central village, such as “ Majitha ki taraf” or “ Mahta ki taraf.” 

The Gurdéspur district, though in the upper part of the Bari Doab, 

is never held to be part of the Manjha. In short the Sikh Jat 

of Amritsar, in speaking of the Ménjha, ey be understood as 
- referring to that part of the district which is peopled almost 
entirely by orthodox followers of Gura Gobind Singh, exclading 
the tract once extensively held by Sultdéni Hinda Jats (the 
Bangar of Amritsar tahsil), by Narinjani Sikhs (the Jandiila 
sandridge), the nahri country round Amritsar, where Kambohs 
and miscellaneous tribes become most numerous, and the Ajnila 
tahsil where there is a strong admixture of Muhammadans, 

Arfins, Jats and R4jpats who are so numerous in the Révi-side 

tract. Certainly the Sultinis have now largely become orthodox 

Sikhs, and the Gil Sikh Jats near Majitha, and the Aulakhs and 

others of Ajn4la, are as devoted followers of Gura Gobind 
Singh as the mon of the Manjha, but the distinction is still kept 
up and tne dividing lins may be roughly taken to be the Grand rd 

nk Road. =< 


The Sikh Jats,of whom tho Minjha Sikhs are the pick, are sikh Jats, 
the finest of the Amritsar peasantry. In physique they are 
inferior to no race of peasants in the province, and among them 
are men who in any couutry in tho world would be deemed fine 
specimens of the haman rice. The Sikh Jat is generally tall 
and muscular, with well shaped limbs, erect carriage, and r 
strongly marked and handsome featares. They are fragal and 
industrious; though not intellectaal, they have considerable 
shrewdness in the ordinary affairs of life, and are outspoken and :} 
possessed of unusual independence of character. They are q 
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certainly litigious, their natural stubbornness leading them to 
persevere in a case long after all chance of success is gone, but 
at the same time they are Peper as honest and simple a race 
as is to be foundin India, for the false-speaking, common in the 
law courts, is conventional, and hardly indicative of moral 
depravity. They make admirable soldiers, when well led, in- 
ferior to no native troops in India, with more dogged courage than 
dash, steady in the field, and trustworthy in difficult circum- 
stances, and without the fanaticism which makes the Pathén 
always dangerous. In private life they are not remarkable for 
chastity, and they are largely addicted to the use of intoxicat- 
ing drags or spirits, but on the whole their faulis are less 
conspicuous than their virtues. The women are inferior in 
physique to the men, and age sooner, probably from the effects 
of early marriages, and are not remarkable for beauty. But 
they have the same industrious habits as the men and er 
excellent housewives, frugal and careful in management, a 
exercise a very considerable amount of influence in the family. 


The following ms St taken from the Census Report of 1891 
show the strength of the different géts or clans of Jats, Sikh, 
Hindu, and Mubammadan :— 


Sandho... obs ow 27,337 Virkh 1,014 
Gil vee ove oe «17,872 a 908 
Dhillon... oss oe =16,677 Man 834 
Randhiwa sae » 15,513 Serao 758 
Aviakh «. one .. 6,000 Gorfya 687 
Bidha “+7 z= os» 3,682 Kabion 684 
Ubéhil oe a wo» 3,060 Samrie 267 
Hinjra ss... ote . «©3805 Paunan 200 
Bhullar... ave as SAS Mangat 237 
China “oe oes von Som gee Kang 236 
Bhanga ... ete ++ 41,878 Ghoman 221 
Virdich .. oe ; 1,833 Deo ... 213 
~s see we =, 785 Her ... #65 48 
Chima st. oe ow =, 48 Miscellancous + 128,437 
Bal “eo ée9 oo» 1,431 Se 
Dhariwél ... bee ++ 1,883 Total soe 240,735 


The Sandhu Jats are, it will be seen, the strongest clan in 
the district. They are found in detached villages at different 
points of all three tahsils, but muster especially strong in the 
south-west corner of Tarn Taran. The central village of this 
group is Sirhali Kalin, and from this they have founded and 
peopled the ring of villages which lie round it. Here they hold 
$2 villages. This part of the tahsil was formerly known as the 
Khiara Manjha, a bleak treeless tract with deep brackish wells, 
a soil sometimes poor and sandy, but generally. hard and unpro- 
mising, and an uncertain rainfall. Canal irrigation has now 
changed the appearance of the country, and the system of 
cultivation, to some extent, but still the soil yields a small 
return, and holdings being small, the Sandhas have always 
taken eagerly to military service.. Hardly a family but has one 
or more members in the native army, the Burmah Military 
Police, or in service in Hong-Kong or the Straits Settlements. 
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Military employ is traditional among the Sandhds, and from this Chapter ITI, C. 
tribe the Sikhs drew many of their best men. They are the — 
best specimens of the Méujha Jat which the district can show. ote 
The way they bold the land is perplexing, for most of those who ~ Families. 
own land in the later-founded hamlets round Sirhdli are still rie Sandhés. 
recorded as owning land in Sirhéli itself, and it often happens 
that a family owns land in three or four estates. It is difficult 
to cultivate each one of these separate holdings, consequently 
exchanges and tenancies are common, and often give rise to 
disputes, which, as land is scarce, are keenly fought out. Men 
on service find it easy to dispose of their land by mortgage 
during their absence. It is easily redeemed out of savings on 
_ their retarn, and in every village there are pensioners who 
are only too ready to take it up, and advance money on it. 
The clan is found in some strength in the neighbouring corner 
of the Kasar tahsil, and also acrossthe Sutle] in Ferozepore, 
bot there is uo other collection of Sandha villages in Amritsar. 
The Sandhés of the Sirhéli ilaqgua have an ancient feud with 
the Pannuns of Naushera and Chaudriwals, which is said to have 
arisen ont of a murder by a Sirbali man of a Pannun connec- 
tion by marriage. The two clans are now good enough 
friends, but still intermarriages never take place between the 
Pannuns of these two villages and the San hits of the Sirhéli 
neighbourhood. Neither clan will give or take a bride from 
the other. There is no well known family belonging to this 
clan. The Sandhas are independent and not much given to abide 
by the law, and their headmen have little authority. Mubam- 
madan Sandhds are very rare. 
The next strongest clan is that of the Gils. They are The Gils 
known as excellent and hardworking cultivators. They hold 
about 25 veTeges in whole or part in Tarn Téran, but they are 
scattered all throngh the tahsil. They muster strongestin the 
Amritsar tahsil, near Majitha, and it ig to this clan that the 
Majitha Sirdérs, the descendants of Sirdér Desa Singh, belong. 
Sirdar Arar Singh of Naushera belongs to the Sher Gil branch 
of the tribe. Nag and Majitha and Sohiyén Kalan (part) in the 
Amritsar tahsil, and Dhotién in Tarn Téran are the largest 
settlements of this clan. The Gils of Nag are Muhammadans, 
but are excellent cultivators, and getall they can out of their 
land, while those of Dhotién (who are Sikhs) are remarkably fine 
specimens of the Manjha Jat, and are often found taking service. 


The Dhillons are found most in the MAnjha, in fact along The Dhillons- 
with the Sandhds, the Gils, Pannuns, Anlakhs and Sidhdés, ~ 
they take up nearly the whole of the Ménjha proper. But 
the Dhillovs lie further ap the tahsil, in the upper half of it, the 
country in which the Bhaogi misl was once supreme. They hdld 28 
_ whole villages and parts of others, and many of their villages 
are among the largest in the tahsil, such as Kairon, Padri, 
Gaggobua, Panojwar, Chabal, Dhand, Kasel, Gandiwind, Serai 
Aménat Khan snd Leiyan. All these are typical Manjba villages, 
and supply many recruits to the army, especially Dhand and 
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Kairon. Most of them are favoured with canal irrigation and 
there are no better cultivated estates in the Tarn Téran tabhsil 
than Kasel and Gandiwind. In the other tahsils they are more 
scattered, but they are fairly strong in the Amritsar Bangar, 
and across the Beds in Kapurthala, The Amritsar Dhillons say 
they came originally from the Ménjha, but this is donbtfal, 
They intermarry with all géts except with the Bala. The story 
is that a family bard, or Mirfsi, from a Dhillon village was 
refused help, when in difficulties in_the Bal country, and in 
revenge cursed the whole Bal clan, Mirdsis were in those days 
more of a power than they are now, and the Dhillon clan took up 
the fend, which survives to this day in the refusal to intermarry. 
The Vhillons of Amritsar, who live alongside the Bals of the 
Sathidla ildqgua, do not carry the'feud further than this, but those 


of the Ménjha will not eat or drink in a Bal village, or from the ~ 


sume dish asa Bal. Mirdsis of course keep up the feud too. 
Among the Dhillons Sirdar Thakur Singh, Bhangi, of Panjwar, 
is a leading man. 

Randh4wiés come next in order. They are hardly met with 
in Tarn Taran, but are very strong all along the Batéla border, 
and down the sandridge in the Amritsar tahsil, especially near 
Mahta and as far as Kathunangal. They are the strongost gét 
in the Amritsar tahsil and hold 39 villages. Many of them are 
Muhammadans, and until lately very many of them were Sul- 
tanis, but these sre now fewer than they were. They rank 
high as cultivators, and cane-growing is a speciality in their 
country. Several leading men in the time of the Sikhs belonged 
to this gét, and among the best known families left in the district 
are those of Pertéb Singh of Chamiéri, Akwak Singh of Isapur, 
and Nand Singh of Kathunangal. .These are now of little local 
importance, perhaps the best known is Sirdar Akwék Singh, but 
he resides principally ‘in the Sialkot district, and is at present 
childless, his two sons being both dead. 


The Aulakh Jats are most numerous in the Ajndla tahsil, 


but there is also a clustér of nine villages round Sha’ ir in 
Tarn Téran, held by this clan, Though quite a small 


Shabézpor is well known, and the corner of the Ménjha in 


which it lies takes its name from the village and is generally 
known as ‘‘Shabézpur ki tara/.” Butit is round Kohala in 
Ajndla that the Aulakhs are met with in strength and their chief 
vi are Kohala, Kob4li, Lopoki, Chawinda Khurd and 
Kalan, Madoki, Barar and Chogéwan. Their leading men are 
not above the yeoman class, but furnish three of the zaildérs of 
that of the tahsil, viz.: Ishar Singh, Sahibzdda and Jowila 
Singh. The most of their country is profusely irrigated by the 
Bari Dodb Canal, and they are a prosperous and well-to-do clan, 
though with small holdings. 

The Sidhés hold, round Atéri and Bhakna, 14 villages in 
all. The Atériw&la family belong to this clan, and a notice of 
the family, the present chief of which is Sirdér Balwant Singh, 
will be found further, on. They have few representatives in 
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other parts of the district, their country being mostly in the 
Ferozepore district, where they hold the entire south and west 
of Moga, the Mahréj villages, the great part of southern Mokat- 
sar and numerous yillages in the sandy tracts of the Ferozepore 
and Zira tahsils. They trace their descent from Réja Jaisal 
« Manj Réjpat, from one of whose descendants, Barér, have 
sprung the ruling families of Patiéla, Nabha, and Jind. Other 
details of the Sidhu clan, also known as the Barfrs in Feroze- 

re, will be found at page 238 of the latest edition of Griffin’s 

unjab Chiefs, and at page 59 of the Gazetteer of the Feroze. 
pore district, where the clan is of the first importance. 


The other clans do not require any detailed mention. 
The Chahils own 16 villages near Sheron Bigha in Amritsar 
and the best known member of the tribe is Sirdér Arjan Singh 
of Chéhil in Tarn Téran. The Hinjrés are very scattered. 
The Bhullars are a fairly nomerous clan and with the Méns 
and part of the Hers, have the honor of being known as 
asli or original Jats, all others having ‘enrolled themselves 
inthe great tribe of Jats at a later date. No satisfactory 
explanation is forthcoming as to why all the Hers are not 
ranked as originals, nor is it clear whether any particular 
village or family belongs to the original clan or not. The 
“principal village of the China Jats is Har Seh China, near 
dja Sénsi, in Ajoala, The Bhangds hold the large village of 
Khiéla (Kburd and Kalin) in the same tahsil. They and 
the Sohals, inhabiting the village of that name in Tarn Taran, 
enjoy the reputation of being among the most lawless in the dis- 
trict. The Bal Juts would seem to have been understated in 
the census returns, for, besides holding the large villages of Bal 
Kburd and Kalin near the city, they own the extensive estates 
of Sathisla, Botéla, Jodhe and Bal Serdi, in the Bangar of 
Anritsar, or 23 villages in all. The same remark applies to the 
Pannun Jats, who have spread from the Doaba, and who are set 
down as numbering only 260. They own seven large estates in the 
MAnjha, including Naushera and Chaudriwala, and it is almost cer- 
tain that numbers of them owing to some misreading of the name, 
have been classed among miscellaneous Jats. The Kangs hold 
a compact cluster of villages near Tarn Tiran, chief among which 
are Kang, Kalla and M&él Chak. Two other géts which are not 
separately classed in the census papers require to be mentioned. 
These are the Hundals of Bondala, and other villages round it, and 
the Valhés who hold a nomber of estates in the north corner of 
Ajnéla above Ramdés. The former are nearly ell Hinda Jats, 
the latter Muhammadans. Nor are the Jhéwars of Mathewél 
and neighbourhood, and the M&hil Jats of Ajndla separately 
classed in the census returns. They are really more numerous 
than seferal gils which have separate mention given to them. 


Chapter I 
‘and Leading 


The Sidhés, 


Other gots of Jats. 


The land-owning R4jpits of the district are all Muham- Réjpite. 


madans. No village is owned by any clan calling themselves 
Réjpits and professing the Hinda religion. The chief clans 
are as follows :— 
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tlt a ae ee ew 
Cheah is) Case n> ea Se 
Nara na oe oa aN as is = 1,279 
Whkudele i SS Re ose ac eee ee 648 
Michds iat sou oie soe +n po one 616 
Saléhria... “o an ies oe oe te 225 
Manj ee Son ee ee mee A 176 
Sial a eee eee coe ove oo eee 136 
19,302 

Miscellaneous PSS oes 8,993 
Total i ve «= 98,206 


The above details must be accepted with cavtion, for it is well 
known that many Mahammadans call themselves re ip who 
by birth have no claim to the name, This is probably the case 
mostly with the Rajpat residents in the city, who number about 
5,000, but these are not landowners, being for the most part 
labourers, or following miscellaneous occupations. 


Among the land-owning classes Rajpats are found most in 
Ajnala along the river bank. From Dial RéjpGtén and Inféyat- 
ar, as far as Fatta near Bhuidi Aulakh, the proprietors are 
almost all Rajpéts, and throughout the talisil they hold about 13 
r cent, of the cultivated area. They have all the faults com- 
monly found among Muhammadan RAjpits, of which pride and 
indolence are the chief. They take a low rank as cultivators, 
and are much given to employing Ardins and other indastrious 
classes to cultivate their land, with the result that many of the 
latter have acquired occupancy iy we in RéjpGt villages. They 
are not, as a rule, prosperous, at least in Ajndla, and are often 
deeply in debt, but it is nearly always observable that one or 
two leading men, in each village, are distinctly well-to-do, and 
make an income by lending money to their brethren. 


In Amritsar they are better off and have larger holdings. 
Their chief villages in that tabsil are Bhorchi, Fatehpur, Mélowal 
Khabba, Sadhar, Ajéibwiali, and Ibban, and in Tarn Téran, 
Palésaor, Bharoal, Dié!, and Bhaini. Traces of the former 
supremacy of Réjpats are to be seen in the cases where they 
enjoy a talukddri allowance exacted by them in their capacity as 
superior owners from fee communities of Jats or 
Kambohs who were originally settled by the Rajpats as tenants, 


but who have come to be recognized as having almost fall rights | 


of ownership. 


The Kambohs take quite the first rank as cultivators in 
the district. Their industry is proverbial, and they seem to 
more out of the land than even the Jats, They number 
18,398 souls all told, of whom a little more than half are 
Hindés and Sikhs. They are found principally to right and 
left of the Grand Trank Road, on either side of Jandiala, 
their best villages being BohorG, Nizimpur NawApind, Taré- 
h and Thotién in Amritsar and Jehéngir in Tarn Téran 
jihere aro very fow in Ajnéla. The Muhammadans among 
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them aro hardly distinguishable from Ardins, and the Sikhs 
are in every way similar to the Jats. They take the pahal 
and reverence the same Guris, aud observe the same customs. 
In appearance they are usually shorter and more thick-set 
than Jats, with less pronounced features, and altogether show 
less breeding. They have their géts just as the Jats have (the 
chief are Marok, Josan, and Jand) and marriage within tho 
gét is forbidden. Bat they never marry outside the tribe, 
with Jats or other Sikhs, and even with the Sainfs of the Dodéba 
they have noconnection. It is probably only within the last 
50 years that they have come to be recognized as. owners of 
land in Amritsar, and that in former times the highest 
status they could aspire to was that of tenants with some right 
of occupancy in the land on which they had been settled, and 
had broken up. There are numbers of them in the city, where 
they excel ns matket gardeners, but the city Kambohs are often 
in debt and are not so prosperous as those living in the villages. 
Like Ardins they are easily induced to leave home by the hope 
of extra profit as cultivators in canal-irrigated tracts, and they 
have been found most ready to go as settlers to the waste lands 
on the Chen&b Canal, where they have kept up their reputation 
as cultivators. At home they are generally found cnitivating 
as tenants in several villages round their own, and, having 
little land of their own, and being given to multiplying fast, they 
are willing to pay high rent. As peasant farmers they are 
unsurpassed, being careful of their land and their cattle, and 
never sparing of themselves. However, beyond this they 
seldom rise. Their wits are thick and education among them 
is rare, but, when enlisted, they make good soldiers, and several 
of them have risen to high rank as native officers. 


Aréins have many of the good qualities of the Kambohs, 
being industrious and fragal, but with less enterprise. Though 
the Kambohs have largely increased in Amritsar since last 
census, the Aréins have fallen off in numbersa little, They aro 
Muhammadans almost toa man, and it is probable that the falling 
off is not altogether real. Many Ardins have taken to calling 
themselves Muhammadan Kambohs of late yon which may 
account for partofthe increase under Kambohs, and decrease 
under Aréins. Having proverbially small holdings, and being 
given to wander from home, they have probably kept down 
their numbers more than other tribes have by migration to less 
thickly peopled tracts. In every Ardin village there are many 
names still borne on the record, though the owners have for 
many years beon absentoos. They show best as cultivators of 
irrigated, and especially well-irrigated lands, their style of 
cultivation being on a small scale. Each Arifn is eager to 
have his holding separated off and in his own management, and 
when be has got this done, he divides off his fields into small 
compartments, in which with the most carefal industry he will 
cultivate vegetables and other produce needing constant hand 
labour snd watching, such as no othet tribe will take tho 
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trouble to perform. Every thing with the Ardin is on a small 
niggling scale, and he is apparently devoid of ambition. Their 
expenses are usually small, and they have few luxuries, yet they 
are almost all more or less in debt, though rarely deeply in- 
volved. Military service is practically closed to them and they 
are seldom educated. Not one in a hundred of the Aréins in 
Amritsar is literate. They are content to do as their fathers 
did before them, and do not care to rise. They are found all 
over tke district, sometimes as owners, often as occupancy 
tenants, and frequently as tenants-at-will paying high rents. 
Kakka Kariéla and Gujarpur are the best known Aréin 
villages in’ Tarn Téran; Kadirabad, Buthangarh, and Daud 
in Amritsar. The Kédirabad Ardéiens wére once of some posi- 
tion, and one family held a jagir, but they are now of little 
importance. Round the city they are especially numerous, 
being attracted by the market for fruits and vegetables there ; 
they not unfrequently come to grief by engaging to pay higher 
rents than they can afford. But it is in Ajnala that they are most 
found. In Raja Sénsi and Chamiéri, under the Sirdérs, and in 
Rémdas, on the Mahant’s land, they figure largely as tenants 
with or without a right of occupancy, and there is quite a colony 
of them in the Sailaba circle below Bhindi Seiadin, Much of the 
rich market garden cultivation in Talla and Saurifn is due to 
the Aréfn tenants, and their own villages of Chak Misri Khan, 
Vairoki, Mohleki, Bhilowal and Bhaggupur are models of 
careful farming on a larger scale, and of the ordinary type. 

The other tribes found owning land need but little mention. 
Dogars own but few villages, euch as Bhalaipur in Tarn Téran, 
Khankot and Talwandiin Amritsar, and a few near the Sakki 
in Ajnéla. They are of nothing like the importance of the 
Dogars in the Bet of Ferozepore. Gujars are fewer still, and 
those who are shown in the census returns are mostly cow- 
keepers and duiry men in the city. They are easily recognized 


by their sharp features, bare heads, long black straight hair - 


and by the peculiar pattern of dark green checked lom cloth 
which they affect. Sheikhs and Seiads do not often figure 
as owners of land. The Seiad village of Bhindi in the 
Ajnéla Sailéb circleis the best known. Khatris and Aroris 
usually appear as purchasers. The principal Khatri sections 
sre the Bunjéhi, Sarin, Chaérzéti, Javsan, Jammin, Khanne, 
KapGr, and Marhotra. And among the Arords the principal 
are the Uttaradhi, Gujrati, and Dakhana. 


The chief tribes of village menials will be noticed in the 
next chapter." In numerical importance the Chubrés occur 
the first rank, being 12 per cent. of the total population of the 
district. In speaking of the industry of the Jats and other 
agricultural classes, we are often apt to give small credit to the 
industry of the Chukrés, who are absolutely indispensable to 
the landowners as agricultural labourers, and who perform an 
immense amount of field labour for a very slender and precari- 
ous wage. The Jat and the Kamboh may be industrious in the 
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extrome, but their industry would be of little avail in tilling the 
area of land at present under cultivation in the district, if it 
were not for the help they obtain from the Chuhrés. On the 
latter falls a large share of the labour of preparing the land 
for the crop, the whole work of manuring it, and much thank- 
less labour is performed by them in irrigating it during the 
cold winter nights. When harvest time comes round the most 
of the reaping and winnowing falls to the lot of the Chuhris, 
and this is perhaps the hardest in the whole year’s round of 
field work. In the whole district there is one Chuhra to every 
two Jats, and most landowners employ one or more Chuhris as 
field labourers. The Jats often complain of the large amount 
of the in which they have to dispense to the Chubris and 
other village menials at harvest time, but are too apt to forget 
that it is but a small remuneration for the amount of work 
which the menials have performed. 

The Mahtams are the nearest approach to a criminal 
tribe in the district, but they are not proclaimed as such under 
the Act. They are found only along the Ravi, particularly 
in Bhindi Syadén and Ballarhwal, and where there is, in any 
village, a large expanse of bela land growing reeds. They are 
a degraded class living on all kinds of garbage, if they can get 
no better food, and besides being given to thieving, are most 
quarrelsome neighbours. They often gs td grass huts, close 
to the fields which they cultivate, and eke out a living by 

ing baskets, mats, and stools from reeds, and by raising 
and selling vegetables. They marry only within the tribe. 


In other icts they snare game and other animals, but in 


wild animals are scarce and the Maltams principally 
live by thieving and cultivation. 

The Kashmiris have diminished largely in numbers since 
1881. Their numbers are now returned as 21,261 against 
$2,495 at the census of 1881. This has already been noticed 
as partly real, owing to the sickness in the city having more 
than decimatetl the Kashmiris in 1881, and to the decay in the 
shawl-weaving trade. They are universally Muhammadans, 
and mostly resident in Amritsar itself. They are almost en- 
tirely immigrants from Kashmir, and engaged in weaving. 
They are litigious, deceitful, and cowardly, while their habits 
are so uncleanly that the quarter of the city which they in- 
habit is a constant source of danger, from its liability to 
epidemic disease. In person, the Kashmiris are slight, narrow- 
chested, and weak, possibly from the nature of their employ- 
ment. They have sharp Jewish features, but the women 
when young are generally handsome. 

In the next following paragraphs is given a short account of 
the leading families of the district. More detailed notices of 
each of them will be found in the new (1890) edition of Griffin’s 
Punjab Chiefs, in which the histories have been brought down 
to date by Major Massy, at one time Deputy Commissioner of 
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» 
Chapter 5 Sardér Bakhshish Singh is the head of the Sindhénwilia 
a ay . family, which belongs to the. S4énsi gét of Jat Sikhs, Sir Lepel 
Castes Griffin writes that the Sindhénwélids claim, like most other 
Sikh Jats, a Rajpit descent, but that they have also a close 
The SindhduwAliés COONEction with the tribe of Sénsis, after which their ancestral 
of Réja Sénsi. home, Raja Sdnsi, seven miles from the city of Amritsar it 
named. it was to the Sinsi gét of Jats that Mahdréja Ranjit 
Singh belonged, The Sardér is the son of Sardér Thakur Singh, 
Sindbénwialia, and was adopted by his relative the late Sardér 
Shamsher Singh, who had no son of his own, and who died in 
1871. The young Sardér who succeeded to the property, and to 
two-thirds of the jigir, of his adoptive father, was, until 1884, 
under the care of the Court of Wards. In that year he attained 
his majority. In 1875 he was married to a daughter of Sardér 
Mahtéb Singh of Majitha, and again in 1884 to a cousin of the 
Réja of Faridkot. He owns a large area of land in Raja Sénsi 
and neighbouring villages and has taken more in mortgage, 
besides owning house and garden property in Lahore and other 
towns. He holds in perpetnity a jagir of the present value of 
Rs. 29,455, made up from the revenue of 23 villages in Tabsil 
Ajnéla. The value of the jagir has recently been increased by 
re-assessment, but on the Si hand has been diminished by 
the abolition of water-advantage rate, to which the Sardér 
was entitled. Most of his jégir villages are profusely canal-ir- 
rigated. In 1889 the Sardar was invested with the powers of a 
8rd class Magistrate, exercisuble within the limits of the dis- 
trict, and he is a member of the Ajndla local board. The family 
has no longer the importance it formerly possessed, even in the 
time of Sardér Shamsher Singh, and, though still the leading 


family of the district, it exercises little influence beyond the 
limits of R&ja Sénsi. 


The other members of this family are more notorious than 
notable. Sardar Thikur Singh, the natural father of Sarddr 
Bakhshfsh Singh, was for some time an Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner in the province, but resigned, and took up the manage- 
ment of his son’s estate under the direction of the Court of 
Wards. Monetary difficulties, however, soon compelled him to 
himself seek the protection of the Court, and eventually, being 
quite bankrupt, he went to England, and remained nine months 
as the guest of Mahéréja Dalip Singh. In 1886 he returned to 


French India, and; with his three sons, took up his residence in. 


Pondicherry where he died in 1887. His eldest son, Sordér 
Gurbachan Singh, who was at one time statutory civilian in 
the Punjab, threw up his appointment to join his father, bat 
has now been permitted to reside at Delhi, though not to re- 
turn to Raja Sénsi. The family jégir has been resumed. 


Sardér Randhir Singh, Sindhénwilia, is a cousin of Sardér 
Bakhshish Singh ; he resides chiefly in Amritsar, though his home 
is in Réja Sénsi. He holds a jégir in Amritsar and Ajnila of the 
value of Rs. 4,558. So far he has shown no interest in 


affairs, and no disposition to take a creditable fn olga 
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The next family of note is that of Sardér Balwant Singh 
of Atéri, half way between Amritsar and Lahore. His father, 
the late Sardér Ajit Singh, was for long a prominent figure in 
Amritsar. He was a grandson of the well known Sardér Shém 
Singh, Atériwdla, who fell when the passage of the Sutlej was 
forced after the battle of Sobrdon. Sardér Ajit Singh was an 
Honorary Magistrate, and was elected President of the Amritsar 
Local Board, and held the rank of Honorary Assistant Com- 
missioner. He died in 1888, and his five sons came under the 
care of the Court of Wards. Sardér Balwant Singh is his eldest 
son, and, with his brothers, is being educated at the Aitchison 
College in Lahore. He will come of age in 1894. The late 
Sardar’s property was valued at fiye lakhs of rupees and the jagir 
in Amritsar, which has come down to Balwant Singh, is now 
of the value of Rs. 10,850. Besides this the family enjoys & 
small jfgir revenue in the Lahore district. Sardér Balwant 
Singh, who is a young man of considerable promise, is marri 
toa daughter of Sardar Bishen Singh of Kalsia, His two uncles, 
Sardérs Jiwan Singh and Hari Singh, are still living, but take 
no share in public affairs. Sardér Partéb Singh, son of Jiwan 
Singh, performs the daties of zailddr. 

Thore are two other branches of this family, one represented 
by Sardérs Sundar Singh and Naréin Singh, and the other by 
the infant son of the late Captain Guléb Singh of R4i Bareh, 
who died in 1887. Guléb Singh was the son of Sardér Chatar 
Singh, a name well known in connection with the rebellion 


~ Sardér Diél Singh is the present head of the Majithia family. 
He is the son of Lehna Singh, and grandson of Sardér 
Desa Singh, both men of mark in the Sikh times, On_ his 
attaining his majority, Sardér Did! Singh was appointed an 
Honorary Magistrate at Amritsar, but a few years after he 
resigned and proceeded to England. He has a good knowledge 
of English. Since his retarn he has lived entirely in Lahore, 
where he is proprietor of the Tribune Newspaper, and is very 
rarely seen in Amritsar or Majitha. He takes no share in 

ublic affairs in the Amritsar district. The value of his jagir 
in Amritsar is Rs. 9,843, not including a jégir of Rs. 4,813 in 
the Tarn Taran tahsil, which is devoted to keeping up dole 
of food at the cenotaph of his grandfather, Sardér Desa Singh. 
His cousin, Sardér Gajindar Singh, was lately released from the 
tutelage of tho Court of Wards. 

To the second branch of the Majithia family belong Sardars 
Umréo Singh and Sunder Singh, sons of the late’ Raja Sérat 
Singh. The Réja was for some time under a cloud, in connection 
with his share in the events of 1847, and was in consequence 
removed to Bendres, but he came to the front at the time of the 
mutiny in 1857, and proved his loyalty by rendering signal 
service. He was severely wounded, and received a large j 
in the Gorakhpur district in the North-Western Provinces. In 
1861 he returned to the Punjab, and was invested with civil and 


The Atari family. 


The Majithia 
family. 
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0. criminal powers at Majitha, receiving the title of Raja. He died 


in 1881. His two sons have received an excellent education at 


Tribes, Castes the Aitchison College and are now of age. Sirdir Umréo Singh 


Noahbarnas. 


and Leading 
The Majithia 
family. 


resides in Lahore, and has lately given assistance to the Court 
of Wards as manager of the Atéri estate, with which family he 
is connected by his marriage with the sar ye? of Captain 
Goléb Singh. Sardér Sunder Singh has married into the family 
of Sir Atar Singh of Bhadaur in the Ludhiéna district. He 
lives at Amritsar, and is only waiting for an opportunity to give 
any assistance required of him in the administration of the 
district. Umrao Singh, asthe elder son and representative of 
the family, holds a jagir in Amritsar of Rs. 4,925, bot the bulk 
of his property is in Oudh. ; 

Sardér Kahn Singh was the representative of the third 
surviving branch of the Majithia family. He died in 1889 and 
his son Paritam Singh is stilla child. Under the direction of 
the Court of Wards his estate is managed by Sardér Arar Singh 
of Naushera. He enjoys a part of his father’s jégirs, but itis 
a very small one, and has been granted for two generations 
only. 


The Kaliinwila The Kaliénwila family, which takes its name from the village 


Bhéi Garbakhsh The family of Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh, son of Bhéi Pardamén 


of Kala Ghanupur, is at present represented by Sardér Gulzér 
Singh, who was adopted by the late childless Sardér Lal Singh. 
They are not Jats, but members of the Naharna, or barber caste, 
and the only link between them? and the great Sardér Fateh 
Singh, Kali@nwaéla of the Sikh times is that of adoption, Lél 
Singh was the son of Attar Singh, who was a member of 
Council of Regency. He lived a quietlife, and was devoted to 
hawking and other sports. He died in 1888, and being childless 
and the right of rag arti not being recognized in this family, 
his jégir should have lapsed. But, by the strenuous exertions 
of Sir Charles Aitchison, sanction was at length, after more 
than one refusal, obtained to the devolution of the jagir on the 
adopted son Gulzér Singh. The Sirdér was educated privately. 
He is described as a young man of handsome appearance and 
pleasing manners, but he has yet to show that he realizes his 

ition, and be has not so far evinced any public spirit. He 
draws Rs. 13,084 a year as a jégir, and resides at Kala, 


Singh, has always taken a lead in the management and up-k 
of the Darbér Séhib at Amritsar. It originally belonged to 
Chiniot inthe Jhang district. Bhéi Pardumén Singh always 
took a great interest in the decoration and repair of the Darbar 
Sahib, and had charge of jagirs to the amount of about Rs. 4,000 
r annum released in perpetuity for the support of the temple. 
He wasamanof great energy and public spirit, and took a 
keen interest in all that concerned the affairs of the temple and 
city generally. He died in 1875. Bhéi Gurbakhsh Singh has 
been recognized as his father’s successor, and has received the 
vacant chair in Viceregal Darbér, to which his futher was 
entitled. He isa young man of some promise, has been care- 
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fally educated under the Court of Wards, and has passed the Chapter INI, ¢. 
Entrance Examination of the Panjab University. He 15 1 rr 
three-fourths of his fathor’sjagir, equal toabout Rs, 750, for life. “gnd Leading 


The representatives of the family of Réja Sir Sahib Disl Families, 
are his grandsons, Thikur Har Kishen, and Thakur Mahan aa ori of Bir 
Chand. Under the Sikh rale Sahib Didl and his father Misr 
Rallia Ram held charge of the customs department, 


- The former continued to econny this post after annexa- 
3 tion, and in 1351 received the title of Raja. He was appointed 
a member of the Legislative Council in 1864, and was soon 
afterwards knighted. His two sons both died in his lifetime, 

and only his two grandsons were left on his own death in 1885. 

’ The family j4gir (worth in Amritsar Rs. 3,111) passed to the 
elder grandson, who has not yet seen fit to follow in his grand- 
father’s footsteps. The second grandson, Mahan Chand, has been 
educated at the Aitchison College, and lives in Amritsar, 
where, as an experiment, he has been invested with the powers 
ofa 3rd class Magistrate, and promises to do well. Sardar 
Harcharan Dis was the youngest brother of Sir Sahib Dial, 
and was long an Honorary Magistrate in Amritsar. He was 
well known for his benevolence and liberality, and the serai on 
the Grand Trank Road near Gharinda was built at his expense. 
He died in 1884, and his jigirs in Amritsar and Gurdaspur 
lapsed to Government. His sons Mokham Chand and Kishor 
Chand live in Amritsar, where they own considerable property. 


Mention should be made too of Sardér Lachmi Sahai, 
Bxtra Assistant Commissioner, eldest son of Misr Giin Chand, 
brother of Sir Sahib Dial, His father was, in the Mahéréja’s 
time, at the head of the office of salt revenne at Pind Dadan 
Khan, and under the British Government he was appointed 
Tahsflddr of that place, but this he resigned, and he was then 
appointed an Honorary Magistrate at Amritsar. Misr Gién 
Chand died many years ago and his eldest son Lachmi Sahai is 
an Extra Assistant Commissioner at Ludhidna. But it is believed 
that owing to failing sight he is about to resign and return to 
his home in Amritsar city. 


Sardérs Vasiwa Singh and Ardr Singh are Jats of the ho Gilsof Nav 
Shergil branch of the gét Gil, and reside in Naushera, a few shers. ; 
miles out of Amritsar on the Majitha road. They are cousins, 
and on bad terms with each other. Sardér Vaséwa Singh 
appears little in public, but Sirdér Arér Singh, who was, during 
his minority, a Ward of Court, has been well edacated, is a mem- 
ber of the Amritsar Local Board, and sits on the city bench of 
Honorary Magistrates. The family came into importance in its 
chief members joining the Kaneya confederacy, the resalt of 
which was that one of them, Mirza Singh, obtained several 

_ villages in the Gurdaspur District. The revenue of these now 
SI constitate the jégir of the family. Only two wells and a garden 
sre held revenue free at Naushera in Amritsar, where both the 

cousins live. 
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Chapter III, ©. The family of Sardér Hira Singh, Man, is of the same des- 
—o cent as that of the Man Sardérs of ate bre Chak in the Gujréuwéla 
ee district. The Amritsar branch has long been settled at Ména- 
wala in the Amritsar district, and the two last representatives 
The Min family. Were Sardal Singh and Jawdla Singh, sons of Sard&ér Fateh 
- Singh, a leading Sardar in the time of thegreat Mahéraja. Both 
Fateh Singh and his son Sardul Singh saw a great deal of 
service, but their fortunes varied much, and at annexation, Fateh 
Singh’s sons found themselves provided with a j far smaller 
than what the family had once held. It is nows ared by four 
members of the family, including Hira Singh. He and his 
nephew hold two-sevenths of it, as the descendants of Jawéla 
Singh, while his cousins Partab Singh and Jiwan Singh, sons 

of Sardul Singh, who died in 1861, are enjoying the rest. 


The total present value is Rs. 4,360 a year. Hira Singh 
is a Viceregal Darbéri, has on occasion rendered service in 
the district, and is a prominent member of the District Board. 


The other three take little or no part in public affairs. 


Sardér Th &kur Sardér Thakur Singh, a resident of Panjwar in the 

Singh, Bhangi. Tarn Téran tabsil, is lineally descended from Hari Singh, the 
founder of the Bhangi mul, whose fondness for bhang is said 
to have given its name to the confederacy. Hari Singh’s head- 
quarters were at Sohal, 2 large village near Panjwar, whence 
he overran much of the adjoining country. The overthrow 0} 
the misls by Ranjit Singh and the Sukar Chakia and Kan 
misls is matter of history. Sardér Théikur Singh is now the 
head of the family, whose importance has disappeared. He is 
known as a respectable and energetic rural notable, owning a . 
large holding in Panjwar, and he has done good service, as 
gailda 


+ of the Dhillon zail, and enjoys a seat in Provincial 


Darbiars. 
Tho Rasélpuria Another well known notable of the Tarn Téran tubsil is 
family. Sardér Jawéla Singh of Rasfilpur. He is the son of Risaldér 


Punjab Singh, one of the most distinguished soldiers of the 
time of the mutiny. Jawéla Singh bas added to his small 
holding in Rasilpor by purchase and mortgage, he holds 
a large share in the estate of Bir Raja Teja Sinff (granted 
= Government to his father) besides large estates in Ondh. 

e is a zaild4r and a member of the District Board; and 
though he has not served in the army himself, he has several” 
relations in service, who are keoping up the good name of the 
family. It is connected by marriage with most of the Jat 
families of note north of the Sutlej, and is in every respect 
worthy of consideration. 


Another distinguished soldier of the same ¢ as Sardér 
Panjab Singh deserves some notice, This is isdldér Réja 
Hira Singh, a Khatri Sad, late of Fane's Horse, who hes founded 
a new village oa the borders of the villages of Panjwar and 
Chabal in Tarn Téran, where he has bought land largely. He 
was a striking example of a model landlord, kind and con- 
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loss to tho district, though he resided principally on a valuable Ohapter TI, ¢. 
talakdéri estate which he owned in the Baraich districtin Oudh. = 
and his name will long be honourably remembered in the py Ae 
neighbourhood of Chabal. Families. 


Sardar Arjan Singh of Chéhil, a Jat of the Chéhil gét, The Chéhil fami 
has of late years come to the front as a zealous helper in ”* 
district administration. 

His ancestors first threw in their lot with the Bhangi 
misl, but afterwards declared allegisnce to the Mahdréja, in 
whose favour they stood high, and from whom they received 
large jagirs. Bat on the succession of a minor, afterwards the 

er of Sardér Arjan Singh, the Mahdréja, always as ready 
to take away as to give, resumed all but a small part of the 
jagir, and this remnant has come down to the family of the 

nt Sard4r, on a life tenure only. It consists of the revenue 

of mauzés Gaihri, Leiyan, and part of Chahil, and the present 
value is Rs. 2,723. Arjan Singh succeeded Sardér Mén Singh, 
as manager of the Darbér Sahib, and his services in this 
capacity have been most useful, for he is a man of firmness, 
tact, and energy, and acceptable in every way to the Sikh 
community. He has long held a seat on the District Board, 
and is chairman of the Local Board of the Tarn Téran tahsil. 
He is a member of the Council of the Aitchison College, an 
Honorary Magistrate, and an unofficial sub-registrar. e has 
a seat in Viceregal Darbdrs. 

Men of less note in the district, though in some cases Other families. 

, ) ing to families which were once of importance, are 

r Sant Singh of Aima, Mahtéb Singh of China, Sardar 
Gurdit Singh, (son of Sard4r Mangal Singh, Rémgarhia, a 
former manager of the Golden Temple), Sant Singh of Tung, 
and Kirpél Singh of Chicha. Among the best known of the 
chandhri class may be instanced Lala Bhagwan Das of Bhilo- 
wal, Séhibzéda of Kohala, Lal Singh of Batdla, and Chanda 
Singh of Jandiala. 

Mention must also be made of Mahant Narinjan Dés, the Mahante 
Gaddi Nishin or incumbent of the Akhara in Amritsar city, 
which is generally known by the name of his predecessor 
Mahant Brahm Buta. Though by profession an ascetic, he 
is an intelligent and enlightened man, and manages the Akhira 
most successfully. In ‘this he is assisted by a liberal endow- 
ment from Government, for the institution enjoys a jdgir of 
Rs. -7,268. Seely. well known is Mahant Rim Parshdd of 
Ramdas. He recently abdicated in favour of his disciple 
Thakur Das, but still takes a great interest in the Darbér 
Séhib of Rémdés, and the cause of charity generally. He was 
a member of the Ajnéla Local Board. 

Two other well known residents of Amritsar have died phéi Guléb 
in the present year (1893). Bhai Guléb Singh, Arora, was the snd Bébs Vir 
last survivor of the three managers of the Akél Banga, and 
managed the jagirs which it holds, He was a native gentleman 
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Chapter 111, D. of pleasant manners, and well informed on all subjects con- 


nected with Amritsar and the Sikh religion. The other was 


Village commauni- pip, Vir Singh, the Mahant of the Guridwira at Hh 


ties and tenures. 


known as the Dera Satléni Séhib. The Béba wah elanost 


aod Baie Vir Singh. orthodox Sikh, but in no way bigoted or fanatical, and devoted 


his whole life to charitable objects, maintaining a poor house 
and leper asylum at his Guridwara. With these two have 
passed away two of the best known survivors of the Sikh times, 


SECTION D.—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 


Village tonares. The number of villages held in the various forms of tenure 


is shown in Table No. XV, which again is identical with Table 

No. XI of the Revenue Report for 1891-92. Later figures were 

unfortunately not available at the time when the present 
edition went to Press, and the columns showing average assess- 
ment, and amount of revenue assigned, are not quite up to date.’ 
At the time when the table was prepared, the whole district 
had not been assessed. Even the figures showing the number 
of villages under each tenure are of little value, Itis in most 

cases simply impossible to classa village satisfactorily under 
any one of the ordinarily recognized tenures; the» primary 
fatcdivision of rights between the main sub-divisions of the vil- 
lage following one form, while the interior distribution among 
the several proprietors of each of these sub-divisions follows 

another form, which itself often varies from one sub-division 

to another. 


The following paragraphs are quoted from a report by 


the various forms Mr. E. A. Prinsep, Settlement Commissioner, the officer who 
of tenure. 
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conducted the reassessment operations in Amritsar from 1862 to 
1865. They describe clearly the main forms of tenure found in 
the district and the way in which one form is developed ont of 
another :— j 
“ Generally speaking, the Theory of Tenure may be described as at ono time 

or other coming under one of the following stages * -— ' 

“ T.—Tho Partriarchal or Landlord.” 

“T.—The Communal or Joint stock.” 

“IIL.—The Divided, regulated by ancestral shares.” 

“1V.—The Divided, regulated by customary shares.” 


— 
“V.—Tho Accidental regulated by possession.” pees 


““] know of no better way of shewing the transition from one stage to” an. 


other, and tho cases which prodace it, than by giving the following illustras 


“ The founder of a village secures a propert: archase, grant, 
tion or conquest. Ho has a family of six wba holds oT eae 
represents the first period, and corresponds with the pure Landlord system.”* 

“ Ab hia death the six sons being connected by a strong tie, bold the proper- 
ty in common; those sons too prefer to maintain the joint interest in this form ; 
land is abundant, revenue is taken in kind, they hnve no differences to occasion 
any necessity for resort to division, so the ‘ communal” system is maintained 
ov tho interest of ench brother or shareholder being regulated by the laws 


“In course of time nistion increases, and with it the demand for land; 
ihe drevehdadts of cn aon have Beh culti La 
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, prevent future disputes, tho estate ix divided according to the laws of inheri- Chapter 5 
tance, and here we come to the third type . ter III, D. 
“ As goneration succeeds geveration, and the country is subject to change Village communi- 
of ralo, stress of seasons, aod accidents occur, leading to hardship to individual ties and tenures. 
cu-partners ; oF some die off, othera leave the villago ; some got involved in diffi- of 
culties, others mortgage their properties ; it can be conceived that mutations yarioug forms of 
would follow, which would increase the holdings of some, while others being tenure, 
unable or snwilling to succeed to lapsed shares, additional reagon would appear 
for not disturbing possession and resorting to the law in times when little atten- 
be tion was paid to rights and the influential could generally doas they pleased. In 
wach a state of things it is easy to see how ancestral shares would die ont, and 
customary shares take their place which would agree with the land actually held 
P by each co-partner. Villages of this class would represent the fourth type.” 
“ Ultimately all resort to shares dies out ; there may have been money settle- 
mentin former days; povorty may have driven oat the old proprietors, who 
ie: may have beon succeoded by caltivators, located by the Kardirs; the land may 
Iie near a large town and have become so yalnable as to have utterly changed 
hands; or, if still belonging to tho old brotherbood, owing to distress, misrule 
ands bundred causes they found it their best interest to make ench man’s occu- 
poner. the rule of his interest in the estate; or men of different castes may have 
some owners by original or subsequent appropriation ; whatever was the canse, 
. there is no trace of any kind of sbares, the village custom is to throw the Habi- 
lities on the total area cultivated by exch person. This takes us into ¢he last 
| Geverally it is to some accident or defect in succession that this teaure 


=r be attributed, so 1 have termed it the “ Accidental stage.” 
“Under tho classification naually prescribed the two first would comprise all 
tenures held in common, known as “ Zamfodiri ” or what is popalarly termed 
adh. “ shémilét or “Sanji” in this district. The third and fourth would take in 
“ Pattidari,” whether (perfect) completely divided, or imperfect in which the 
i land actually held by the brotherhood was formally divided, and the rest held in 
common. In the last I have kept only such estates aa aro “ Bhaidéchara” or what 
Tonderstand to be “ Bhaidchara,” vis, where possession ia tho sole measure 
of rights and responsibilitios, and land is held completely on severalty, whether 

df _ ever subjected to final division in previous days or not.” 

; Eleven a ada shown in the table as held on a Extent to which 
landlord tenure. e are all or a all, lately formed each tenure is met 
es some of them uncultivated, and recently known ag With. 
rakhs. They have not yet had time to pass to any other 

Of ‘the twenty-one estates held on. a communal or 

joint-stock tenure, most are villages in which the owners are 

certainly recorded as so holding, but in which for convenience 

of cultivation, they have, pending permanent partition, agreed 

. sre to hold and cultivate each a separate portion temporarily. It 

Bo is only in isolated cases that there would be an amicable divi- 

sion of the whole produce according to ancestral shares. The 
‘bulk of the estates aro shown as held on a pattiddri tenure, 

which must be considered rather as 8 negative description, and 

_ gs meaning that the village has not yet reached the stage in 

which each man’s possession is the sole measure of right. It 

includes many various forms, in which the original shares are 

Becoming more or less obscured and departed from. Cases are 

“now very rare in which the purest form of pattiddéri tenure is 

that in which each man’s holding closely 

corresponds with what he is entitled to by inheritance, and in 

“which thero is no common land left to partition. At the 

reassessment a fairly strong tendency was noti 


recent 

towards making liability follow m. It was 
: areca ear 4 which Courts would decree, or the 
whole. consent to, equalization of the land which 
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had come down to the community from a common ancestor. 
Land has become too valuable, and it was hopeless to expect a 
man to give up a part of his land, even when it was proved 
that he held more than his share. The most that was conceded 
by those who held less than their share, was that when the 
common land came to be divided something should be done in 
the way of compensating by a larger allotment those who had 
failed to retain their full share in the dividedland. And if pure 
pattiddri was found to be rare, pure bhaidchara or possession 
tenure, in which all land has been divided up and both right 
and liability is governed by possession is rarer still. In almost 
every bhaiachara estate there is some land still recorded as held 
in common, and the owners almost invariably desired that this 
should be recorded as divisible according to the now abandoned 
shares, In the great balk of the communities of the district 
the measure of right as between major sub-divisions (tarafs) has 
come to be possession. This is the case too with most of the _ 
more important minor sub-divisions (or pattis), even though 

difference between the total area held by each is small. As 

between more lately formed and less important sub-divisions, 

or dheris, possession appears less and less as the measure of 
right, and when individual families are reached, the rules of 

imheritance, as governing both rights and liabilities, are almost 

invariably followed. Adherence to shares is perhaps most 

marked in the remoter parts of Tarn Taran, and in the Bangar 

tracts of Amritsar, Near the city, where land is most 

valuable, the drift towards the bhaidchdra tenure is most 
observable, and the city of Amritsar is an instance of pure 

unadulterated bhaidch¢ra, for there the land which is not held 

in severalty is entered as the property of Government. The 

taking up of land for roads, railways and canals, has done 

much towards obliterating shares. Those who had to give up 

the land received the compensation at the time, and the 

recollection of this fact leads the rest of the co-sharers to 

resist any overtures towards equalization. In such cases the 

only course open is to declare for a bhaidchdra tenure. 


The district has long been under cultivation, and is in an 
advanced stage, and little clue can now be obtained as to the 
mode in which the land was originally appropriated and 
parcelled out by the different communities. The difficulty of 
bare this out at the present time is increased by the fact 
that the reports of former revisions of assessment are either 
meagre or altogether non-existent. The nature of the processes 
must be left to conjecture by analogy from observing what has 
been done and recorded in other more recently peopled tracts. 
It has been thought sufficient to indicate the stage at which 
the district has arrived without attempting to pursue the 
enquiry further back. 


There is little to notice under the head of proprictary 


tors’ holdings tenures. ie erat British rule it has come to be 


each man has full proprietary right in his 
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holding, and can do what he likes with it, subject only to Chapter ZIV, 
the , Sefelages of the law of pre-emption. But the idea is one cag 
of foreign growth, and the feeling is still strong that one Vile: oe 
‘member of a family has strictly no right to dispose of his — 
holding to the possible detriment of other members. A child- ria proprie- 
less widow has of course only a life interest in her husband’s ~ 
estate, and suits are often brought to restrain a childless 
© proprietor from parting with his property. But land is now 
freely sold and mortgaged. Holdings are now becoming 
Se throughout the district, and the pressure on the 
land is much felt. ‘The average area of cultivated land to each 
mdlgusdr, or co-sharer responsible for revenue, is between 6 
and 7 acres in Amritsar and Tarn Taran, and about 5 acres 
in Ajnéla. This estimate is arrived at after excluding areas 
held by occupancy tenants, petty revenue-free grants, and land 
held in mortgage. But itis difficult, by means of an average, 
to give an idea of the real size of holdings in different parts of 
the district. In the Aréin villages of Ajnéla, and in some of 
the Jét villages in Amritsar, the holdings are painfully small, 
and of themselves do not provide sufficient means of subsistence 
for the owners, who have to rent other lands from their more 


fortunate brethren. 


There are only a few scattered instances of talukddri Superior and in- 
tenures in Amritsar. They are mostly found in Réjpét villages, terior proprictors. 
to the owners of which the proprietors of a neighbouring village 
pay a small fixed nominal sum yearly, or a nominal percentage 
on their revenue. It is rarely more than five per cent. Enquiry 
usually shows that those who pay this talukddri allowance were - 
originally settled by the superior owners as tenants, and, 
gradually acquiring too firm a hold on the land to be ousted, 
were recognized at the regular settlement of 1852,as having + 

rietary right, subject only to the payment of a nominal sum 
as malikana to the superior owners. It is paid in addition to 
revenue. Two whole estates in Ajnéla, part of one in Amritsar, 
and three plots in the Civil Station are held on an inkita mdlg iedrt 
tenure, the proprietors having compounded for the revenue when 
they bought the land from Government. No other special forms 
of tenure are found in the district. 

All the estates in the Ajnéla tahsil which have a frontage Riparian customs. 
on the Ravi, except two, Ghamra and Panjgirain, have fixed 
boundaries. The two exceptions follow the deep stream rale, 
advancing their boundary according us the river recedes 
towards the Sialkot bank, aud vice versd. ‘The customs on the 
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relaid ech year, it is probable that in time the villages 
us concerned will come to adopt the jurisdiction boundary as 


tion boundary, land which it previously held in 
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the people are apt to lose sight of the distinction between the 
two boundaries as determined for these two different purposes. 
Custom too varies as to the rights of different co-sharers 
in land which becomes culturable owing to the action of the 
river. Some villages allow the co-sharers who origi 
owned land at this point to relay their fields and resume 
possession. Most however treat such land in the first place 
as the common property of all, and then as each block becomes 
valuable, they partition it, having previously held it in 
temporary cultivating occupancy. In this way the share held 
by each is equalized periodically. The fields are usually laid 
out in river villages in long strips running down at right angles 
to the river, the strips being ouly a few furrows wide, and 
varying in breadthaccording to the ancestral or customary 
share of each family, thus securing to each a portion of the 
moist and valaable land, and a share of what is inferior. In 
this way, if the river cuts away a part of a biretta, or block, 
the chances are that each has to bear some of the loss, while 
if it recedes, each is enabled to extend the parallel sides of 
his fields without exceeding his share. When land of only 
few co-sharers is cut away, the commonest custom is to make 
it up to them when land next comes up, though ifthe damage 
be very partial and extensive, a fresh sub-division of the block 
is made when the floods subside, Mutual interest prompts 
the people to adopt a give-and-take policy, for no man knows 
when it may be his turn to be himself a loser. 


Table No. XVI shows the number and area of holdings 
cultivated by the owners themselves, and by each class of 
tenants, with detail of rents paid in cash and kind. This again 
is supplemented by Table No. XXI, which gives the ave 
rent paid in each tabsil, per acre, for each class of soil, 
tenants-at-will. It willbe seen that of the whole cultiva' : 
area 53 per cent. is cultivated by the owners themselves, 14 | 
per cent. by favoured tenants paying no rent, 7 per cent. by 
tenants having a right of occupancy, permanent or temporary, 
and the remaider, 384 percent. by ténants-at-will, Of the ; 
tevants-at-will, a little more than half pay rent in cash, the rest - 
pay a share of the produce in kind. But many of these | 
tenants-at-will are themselves owners cultivating thespare land 
of co-sharers in their own or some neighbouring village. How = 
far this is the case may be gathered Sica the followingtable =~ 
which shows in percentageson the total rented area the ion 
held by each of the main classes figuring as tenants-at-will :— 


EE 


Percentage cultivated os tenante-at-will by 
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Those appearing in the Inst column may be taken to be Chapter III, 
all non-proprictors. The same may bo said of about half the rang 
Kambohs and Arains. Very nearly all the rest aro them- Village commani- 
solves owners of land. Roughly it may be taken that ont of ties and tenures. 
every hundred tenants, forty-five will be tenants pure and ~ Seoseeion 
simpie with no land of their own to fall back upon. 


The tenants with right of occupancy fall into two classes, Occupancy and 

In the first are those who are recorded as having occupancy Protected tenants. 
rights under sections 5,6 and 8 of the Tenancy Act. ‘These 
are known as dakhilkar or popularly as maurisi. In tho second, 
are those who are recorded as haviog received protection from . 
ejectment, or pandh, and these are styled pandhie, The 
arrangement by which they were given this protection was 
made at the revised settlement of 1865, and the period of 

tection, which was fixed with the aid of assessors after 
consideration of each case, may be for an indefinite term 
(pandh kadim), for one or two lives, for such time as certain 
specified service is performed, and so forth. There are many 
and various such conditions. In practice all but the best 
informed of the landlords regard the rights of all classes as 
identical ; they are in common parlance all called maurtisi, and 
all pay rent at much the same rates. The usual rent is a sum 
equal to the revenue and cesses of the holding, plus a small 
malikana or landlords’ due, which varies from 1 to 4 annas in 
the rupee of revenue. Many however have had their rents 
enhanced by decree, and some pay 4 rent equal to double the 


- 


revenue which is not far short of what is paid by tenants-at- 

“will, The average holding is from 1 to 1} acre. The subject 
will be found treated at greater length at para. 140 et seg. of the” 
Settlement Report of 1893. - 


Tenants-at-will, as already stated, are usually Jats thems Tonants-at-will. 
selves owning land, members of the industrious Ardin and 
Kamboh' tribes, or else village menials and artizans. Land is in 
most cases let for a year, the tenant entering from the kharff 
harvest, or say from 15th June. The letting of the land has pre- 
viously been arranged Tor in the month of Chet, (March-April), 
while the rabi crop is ripening, and little field work is being 
done. Near the city, where on market-garden land the rotation 
of crops takes: 22 months to complete, land is often let for two 
years. It may even be let for o period of ten years, so as to 
- jllow the tenant the benefit of the expensive manare he pats 
into the land. But these are rather lessees than tenants-at-will. 
"With yearly tenants, rent is paid half-yearly in arrear, as a rule, 
atthe same time as the revenue. Itis remarkable to what an 
‘extent kamins (village menials) have of late years taken to 
cultivation in Amritsar. They either carry on their own trade 
at the same time, or leave it, and take to cultivation alone. 
; They are most often found cultivating on bardni soils, not 
rs * uving the capital to cultivate irrigated land, and not being 
gioaedetaank aécess to it if they had. Thus they have leisure 
fp purauo their own trade or calling, 
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Chapter 111, D. As they live cheaply, and as competition is keen, they are ready 


y high rents, and itis chiefly owing to them that rents, 


lage communi- within the last twenty years, have been pushed up to their present 
eapeamegg height. Rents may be paid in cash, or in kind, or partly in one 


Tenants-at-will. 


Cash rents, 


Kind rents. 


form, and partly in the other. 
Cash rents have been coming into favour for the last thirty 


years and were probably little known before that. They are. 


becoming more popular every year, but are most common in 
valuable lands round the city, and, in the district, are paid more 
on bérani land than on irrigated. Where the yield is least pre- 
carious the landlord prefers to take rent in kind. Where, as on 
bardni land, it is doubtful, he takes advantage of his tenant’s 
necessity by exacting rentin cash. It may be fixed at so much 
per bigha, or, in valuable plots, per kandi, but the practice is 
growing of fixing the rent in a lump sum on the holding, without 
stating the rate per unit of area. So long us there is any chance 
of the tenant paying up, it is not usual to remit any part of a 
cash rent in bad seasons. It is only on valuable lands, or where 
the landlord's holding is very large, that written agreements 
are taken. It would be an advantage if they were more freely 
resorted to, as the verbal agreements are not seldom loosely 
made and lead to dispute when the crop fails, A cash rentis 
generally spoken of as mdimla, rarely as lagdn or chakota, except 
among educated persons. : 
Kind rents, as above stated, are taken or irrigated or sailab 
land or on bdrdni, if the yield is fairly secure. ‘The usuai rates 
for vandai rents are one-third (on irrigated in the Manjha, on 
poor bdrdni land elsewhere) two-fifths, or one-half. One-fourth 
is only accepted on condition that the tenant pays in cash one- 
fourth of the revenue as well. One-half is the commonest rate, 
and no tenant can afford to pay more than this. The vil 
menials first take their share from the common heap of sheaves 
or winnowed grain, and then the landlord and tenant take their 
shares. The chance of being cheated on the threshing floor is 
one reason for the growing preference for cash rents. is has 
also given rise toa practice by which “the landlord makes a 
rough estimate of how many maunds his share is likely to come 
to, and stipulates for that weight of grain as the rent at the 
time the land is let. This practice is only possible on the best 


lands, the probable produce of which can be forseen with some 


certainty. These teka or contract rents are becoming usual 
on the irrigated lands of Ajnéla. The tenant does not always 
y the stipulated rent in the grain he happens to grow, for it 
is generally agreed that rent shall be paid in wheat. If the 
tenant does not grow wheat, he has to buy it in order to pay 
the rent, but such rents are commonest on lands where wheat 
would in any case be grown. Even of a cane or cotton crop a 
share of the produce may be taken. A third of the stripped 
canes may be handed over to the landlord, or a third of the gur, 
or he may separate off a third of the growing crop.as his shar 
A share of the straw is usually taken by the landlord alao, but 
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sometimes ‘this is reserved for the tenant, or it ma 
be a smaller is i re ‘ / 


Mixed cash and kind rents are rare. They are found 
occasionally in good villages, like Sathiéla, where land is scarce. 
In that village the usual rent is two-fifths produce, plus two-fifths 
of the revenue demand, which works out toa high total rent. In 
case of all other rents the landlord pays all the land revenue. 
In canal villages tenants paying cash and teka grain rents pay 
all canal water-rates ; where © share of the produce is taken, 
it is usual for the landlord to pay ® share of the water-rates 
equal to the share of the prodace which he receives. The 

bapa rent is adjusted to allow for this, but it is rare for the 
“Jandlord to make this concession when he only takes a third. 


Cultivating partnerships are not uncommon, Such a partner 
is called a bhdiwdl. The simplest form of bhdiwal tenure is thatin 
which two owners throw their holdings into one and cultivate the 
whole jointly. If the area is unequal, the difference is adjusted 
by » money payment, or by a proportionate division of the produce. 
Sach are called ednjhi bhaneals. Or an owner may associate with 
him a partner who has no land of his own, generally a working 
Chuhra. Ifthe partner has no plough-cattle, he only takes a 

Ji da hissa or plonghman’s share, and is called a pardne da 
bhdiwdl, tho term being derived from the ox-goad, w ich is all 
he brings with him. His. share is determined by considering 
him equal to two bullocks, and dividing the revenue and other 
charges, and the produce, according to the number of men and 


~ ‘pallocks working on the holding. His share becomes larger if 


he brings with him one or more bullocks, in which case he 
becomes a dhagge da bhaiwdl, or he may pay @ cash rent, 
calcalated, not on the whole holding but, on the share which 
the laboar of himself and his’ cattle represent, These are the 
forms most commonly met with, but the variations are numerous. 


Partnerships known 48 ijiraddri are also common in the 
“rich city lands. The owner may be a Hindu trader, who has 
taken the land on a speculation, and has not the time and know- 
ledge to work it himself. Or he may be a Jat, whose prejadices 
do not allow him to attend to all the details of vegetable culti- 
vation. He makes an arrangement with an Aréin or Kamboh 
cultivator, by which the owner (either in person or by a farm 
Iabourer) ploaghs, clears and levels the land, and works the 
well when canal water rans. short ; he also pays tho land 
revenue. The other partner trenches, sows, weeds, watches, 
and reaps the vegetable or pona crop, arranges for tho sale of 
the produce, and pays for manare and canal water. He takes 
“the whole produce, and pays 4 high money rent ranging from 


~ Bs. 50 to Rs. 100 nn acre according to the position and natural 


_ advantages of the land. 
ields so cultivated are known as pakke pailian, and the 


et 


arrangement is spoken of as biopdr or ijdra. ut the rents so 


ee 


at agreed upon for grain. In the ore 
case of feka rents no straw is given. Village communi- 


ljaira tenures. 
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Chapter IIJ, D. paid are not true rents, for} the Kamboh pays both for thé use 
eae i of the owner’s land and atook, and the la of the owner 
WeSiteares himself. 

Ijéra teaures. Further details as to rents paid will be found in the 
assessment report submitted for each tahsil at the settlement 
of 1892, both in the textand in Statements Nos. VIII and IX 

attached to these reports. 
Zaildérs. Zaildéra were appointed by Mr. Prinsep, Settlement Com- 


missioner, at the revised settlement of 1865. They were paid 
by an additional cess recovered from the people, which varied 
from 12 annas per cent. on the revenue of the zail to Re. 1-8-0 
percent. Zailddrs also took a percentage at the same rates on 
water-advantage rate collections. There were it all 41 zail- 
dirs and the limits of their zails did not correspond with those 
of patwiri circles or police stations. At the settlement of 
1892 this correspondence has been secured, and zail limits 
have been altered where necessary. The pay has been fixed 
at a uniform rate of 1 per cent. on revenue of zail, except in 
the Amritsar or head-quarters zail, where the incidence of 
assessment being very high, the full rate would have provided 
a larger remuneration than was necessary. In that zail the 
rate has accordingly been fixed at 12 annas per cent. The pay 
is now met by Government out of revenue collections, and is 
no longer collected by a cess in addition. The opportunity was 
taken to increase the number of zails in Tarn Taran by two, 80 
that there are now 43 zails. The incumbents are appointed by 
the Collector by selection, in accordance with the rules on the 
subject framed under the Land Revenue Act. A table is 
appended which gives all details as to name, size, and revenue 
of each zail, with the name of the present incumbent, and the 
pxevadling tribe or gét in the zail. Water-adyantage rate 

aving been abolished, the pay Of several zaildérs has, in spite 
of increase by reassessment, been diminished so much so that’ 
some have actually Jost by the new arrangement. Tothese — 
special inféms, to be held for life, have been granted. 


>| Hakion Singh .. 
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Chapter ITI, 
, Village communi- 
Angont | proxent Zailddr, | Prevailing tribe or gf, ties and tenures. 
Zeildare. 
} 
—_-_-—_— ——— ——_— TT 
Ra. 
30,010 | Jiwan Singh «+ Hinda Fat, Sidho. 
30885 | Jaswant Singh ... Do, various, 
17,125 | Arjan Singh ar Do, Sidhe, 
- 26,720 | Datar Singh — .. Do, Dhillon, 
246%) | Thikur Singh . Do, do 
= 90,205 | Baje Khan oo Do,, _ rarions. 
23,707 | Fateh Singh =... Do,, Auiakh and Dhillon. 
22,215 | Jawila Singh =. Do,, various, 
23,008 | Newid Khan . Te,, Kang. 
3150) | Pertéd Singh ... De, Pannun. 
26,055 | Jawile Singh ... Do, Sandha, 
- 18,000 | (Vacant) ... De, do, 
18,005 | Hira Singh Do, various. 
2,057 | Bhagat Singh . Rajpas and Pathan, 
23,510 | Khusbal Singh .. Hinda Jat, Sandhn and Khera, 
26,551 | Gholim Alznnd ... j Muharsmadan Jat, various. 
= — —— 
23,800 | Hira ioe .. | Mubanymadan Jat, V: 
29,645 | Harnim Singh .. Hinca Jat, various. 
20.677 | Nanrang Khao .. Do,, snd Réjpet. 
$0,201 | Indyat Clin... | RAjpas. 
24,250 | Nihal Singhs a | Various. a 
. $),300 | Min Siturh ~. | Fine Jat, various, 
34,075 | Takhalial Singh Dow. in. 
23,455 | Nawib Khan... Da, and Réjpats, 
20,725 | Séib Zida S| palpate 
28.655 | Thiagwan Dis |. | Hinda Jat and Artin, 
8.00 | Ishar Singh =. Do,, tarious. 
37,485 | Jawdla Singh ... Do,, Aulakh. 
The figures in the margin show the readmen. 
nal number of headmen in the several tabsils of 
a? * . . 
fe and the district. 


secniran oo This gives an average of nearly eight 
Ajnila = “9 headmen to three villages. The number 
coat ..| 38% in each village is, as a rule, the same as 
a —— that fixed at the regular settlement of 
1852; and ordinarily there is one headman for each patti or 
sub-division of the village, but experience has shown that in 
some cases the number of headmen is greater than is really re- 
quired. The result is that each headman’s authority is lessened, 
- and the remuneration which they receive being distributed 
‘among large number, the value of the appointment is de- 
creased. When opportunity occurs vacant posts are abolished, 
_ but under the orders in force this can only be done to a small 
extent. Headmen receive 5 per cent. on collections, which is 
recovered az a village © cer’s cess, and their duties are laid 
‘down in the rules nnder the Land Revenue Act. They are : 
‘appointed by the Collector, and hereditary claims are usually 
considered if the near relations of a deceased headman are 
‘fitted to hold the post. 
“Out of the total number of headmen given above, the Chief headmen. 
following are chief headmen :— 
a Tahsil Amritsar... oe ee owe MOL 


tt 
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Chapter 111, D. Almost every village has at least one chief headman, some 
—_— have two, and a few even three. They were first appoin' 
Npiege comment at the re-settlement of 1865 by Mr. Prinsep, Settlement Com- 
A reruphag missioner, and were psid: by an extra cess of ] per cent. on 
Chief Keadmen. soyenue in addition to the 5 per cent. they get as ordinary 
headmen. A small plot was also assigned to each out of the 
village culturable waste, and the revenue on this was remitted — 
by Government. These free granta have now been all convert- — Side 


a village. Orders have accordingly been received to abolish 
the appointment altogether in small villages, as the «present 
incumbents die off, and to reduce in the samo way the super- 
fluous appointments in large villages. The subject has been 
noticed in greater detail in para. 134 et seq. of the final report 
on the settlement of 1892. 


Village menials In all villages members of the menial and artizan classes 
and artizans, are found, who perform certain services for the landowners, 
and receive in return & certain share of the produce of each 
harvest. It is impossible to state with accuracy what each of 
these receives, for the usage varies from village to village, and. 
depends much on the generosity of the individual landlord, on the 
willingness of the individual menial, and to some extent on 
the character of the harvest. Where the custom is to give 
the menials a certain number of sheaves of wheat, ora stated 
weight of grain, some approach to accuracy is possible, but 
in other cases the dues are entered in the village record as 
taking the form of a percentage of the grain harvested. This 
method of calculation is not one which suggests itself readily’ 
to the mind of the peasant, and it is probable that it origins 

with the subordinate staff employed at the first settlement, 
and represents a well meant attempt to evade the difficulty by 
defining the share taken, in terms understood by educated 


people. 
The menials are known as kamins, or sepis, the customary 
. duty performed being called sep. The principal sept is the 
TE Chahra, who is to, the cultivator quite indispensable. icul- 
>. tural occupations could hardly be carried on at all withoub © 
= with the help of the Chuhra, on whom fallsa very large share 
of the irksome part of field labour, The minimum of work = 
which he performs is that of removing the refuse of the 
dwelling-house, and the dung from the byre, to the owner’s 
dung-hill outside the site. But this is work which the Chabra A 
% women can perform, and buta small wage would be given hem 
a i in return for this. ‘To earn his full wage as a sepi, the Chuhra 
~ has to help in removing the mannre to the fields and scattering a | 
eis it. He is expected to help is ull kiuds of ordinary field work, — iss 
is, such as cutting and bringing in fodder, feeding the cattle, — 
\ ploughing, and irrigating the land. Inreturn for this work, — 
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which one family of Chubris will perform for three or four Qhapter 
families of Jats, working for each emily in turn, he receives <r 
a share of the grain, which is usually recorded as five to seven Wills 
maunds (kacha weight) for each Iandowner’s plough. 
lough, which means a pair of oxen, will cultivate from 20 to 
0 bighds of land, so that the Chuhra receives this weight of 
rain for every 20 or 30 bighds of land owned and cultivated 
y his employers. Ho is expected also to provide baskets for 


= manure, and for winnowing (chajj). His other receipts are a 
. few potfuls of cane juice at pressing time, and the Inst pick 


of the season at the cotton field. If he does half a day's field: 
work he is given his morning meal; if he works a whole day, 
ho is given food both morning and evening and a blanket may 
, be given him at the end of the year. The Chuhrés share the 
flesh of cattle which die in their patti or sub-division of the 
village, but for administrative reasons, to check wilful 
poisoning of cattle, they are now denied the hides. The 
five maunds per plough are only given in the principal or rabi 2 
harvest. The share given after the kharif varies widely and 
‘cannot as a rule be precisely stated in the records. It is known 
asa hoi bot share, which means that the Chuhra takes as 
much as he can get bis employer to give him. The werk of 
winnowing (wrdi) is quite distinct, and a sepi is not expected 


rarely can serve more than one family as 4 regularly enter- 

tained ploughman (dri, sotwi, or hali). As such he generally 

~ seceives 40 mannds (kacha weight) of wheat in the year and 

ibly his food and a blanket. ‘The dtri has. to do all farm 

work, including winnowing and cutting the crop. Thus whether 

emplo ed as a sepi by several families, or as an dtri by one, 

__ the Chuhra earns enough to keep him and his family during 

the year. Some find it more profitable to give their labour as 

phéiwals, but in all cases each man’s income is directly depen- 

< dent on his own willingness to ran ee and make him- 

_ gelf generally useful ss begéri, and a willing Chubra with a 

’ family to help him can always keep want from the door. Bat 

he cannot be said to do much more. 

.) ‘The other sepis are the potter, the carpenter, and the The potter. ‘ 
blacksmith. The potter thrives best in a village with many i 
wells, and the spread of canal irrigation has driven many of ‘ eee OS 

‘them to work as carriers. He mpptise several families with 

pots for the well (about 80 pots wou be required for a well 20 
- feet deep) and earthen vessels for the house. He is paid from } 
6 to 12 sheaves for each well he supplies, according to the “4 
extent of land watered by it. This is im the rabi harvest. His me 
gains in the kharif aro uncertain like the Chubras. Where % 
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Chapter 11, D. there are no wells, he is paid a small wage for each longh, but 
<a in that case he has little todo. Besides this, in Tarn Taran, he 
| gd pemrenn is given some threshed grain (which is known as phakka) and 
te this may amount to one, or one-and-a-half, maunds per well, 
potter, A sheaf will yield about 12 standard sérs of grain. 


The carpenter and The carpenter receives much the samo in sheaves and 
enith. in as the potter, but he is better off than the potter in that 
e has always services to perform, whether thero are wells in- 
the village or not, and he gets some of the produce on barani 
and nahri land as well. His work is to make and repair 
loughs and other i en Sp: besides Wooden furniture used 
in the house, such as beds, spinning wheels, churns and stools. 
He repairs the well wheels when required. But the wood is 
found for him in all cases, or else he is paid extra for providing 
it. Some make a profession of making and supplying well- 
gear, but these are usually men who have abandoned sep work, 
and they are paidin cash. The smith is paid like the carpenter, 
never more and sometimes less, and iron is found for im or 
id for separately. ‘To these three may be added the mocht or 
jeatber-worker) but he has little to do beyond making up ox- 
blinkers (kupa), the leather part of the seed drill and thongs for $ 
the whip. He is more usually paid in cash for shoes. The 
tter is almost always a Muhammadan, and so is the smith, 
but the carpenter is usually a Sikh. 


Other menials. Other menials come in for small dues, which cannot be 
definitely stated. Such are the barber, the water-carrier, the , 
village bard, the oilman, and the Brahmin, while sundry faqirs 
are given a dole by way of charity, Almost all are paid ont 
of the common heap, before division between landlord and 
tenant, and it may be taken that on well lands at any rate full 
15 per cent. is thus given away. Roughly of this the 
Chubra takes 7 per cent., the potter, carpenter and smith 
6 per cent. between them, and the mochi and miscellaneous 


kamins 2 per cent. Any thing paid to dtris, to hired . 
harvesters (ldwi) to rice planters by way of labh, or to Canegpee , 
and Chuhris helping in the winnowing is over and above this. 2 
The above description is that of the most usual practice, but -- 


as already stated the customs vary exceedingly between differe 
ent tracts and individual villages. Men like Aréins alia 
Kambohs, who work hard with their own hands, will stoop to 
do work which Jats get kamins to do for them, and thus cut 
down their harvest expenses, and on small holdings they cam 
often ga with much of the assistance given by those who 
are not skilled artizans. 

/ aa service’ In most villages will be found men holding from the pro- 
prietors small service grants of land. Lither these are given as 
maintenance to deserving village servants, in which case 4) 
they are known as soni or vdsi, or from religious motives to 
Brahmins, &c., by way of pun or propitiatory endowment. 

They assume many forms. Sometimes the land is leased to 
the grantee at a favorable rent, or on condition of payment of 
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revenue only ; sometimes the owner cultivates and pays the Chapter ITI, D. 
; erage over the Jeg 4 the grantee ; while occa- _ 

Bi0 the grant consists of the rights of property in the land, Village communi- 
‘which, subject to the usual incidents, salt ast responsibility for te 
revenue and the like, vest in the person performing certain 
specified services, at such time, and for so long, as he performs 
them. ‘These grants are most commonly made to village menials 
and to watchmen on condition of or in payment for services 


Petty service 
mafis 


c rendered, to attendants at temples, mosques, shrines, or village 
. rest-houses, so long as they perform the duties of the post, and 
for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, teachers at religious 
schools, and the like. 
. Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages Sales of land. 


of land ; Tables Nos. XXXIII and XXXIIIA show the opera- 
tions of the Registration Department, and Table No. XXXIX the 
extent of civil litigation. Vuring the last 30 years the follow- 
ing percentages of the cultivated area have changed hands by 

@, viz., 7 per cent. in Amritsar, 34 in Tarn Taran, and 5 per 
cent. in Ajnéla, Land being valuable near the city and com- 

ition among the trading classes being keen, the jroportion 
is naturally largest in the head-quarters tahsil. It may be 
taken that an agricultarist rarely parts with his land by sale 
unless he is in extreme difficulties, and unable to obtain relief 
by mortgage. Also that a considerable amount of the sale has 
been effected by men who have got into difficulties through 
their own fault, being nddicted to the use of opium or to drink, 


a share of the produce, which is a full equivalent for interest 
on the money lent. The price of cultivated land sold varies 
from Rs. 35.to Rs. 150 an acre and the average in the three 
tahsils for land sold within the last 30 years is Ks. 77 in Amrit- 
sar, Rs. 50 in Tarn Taran and Rs. 71 in Ajndla, The compara- 
tive lowness of the price in Tarn Téran is accounted for partly 
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agricultural classes themselves. 


The area at present recorded as mortgaged with possession Mortgages. 
js 12 per cent. in Amritsar, 10 per cent. in Tarn Téran, and 16 


fictitiously transferred, and the area alienated for purposes of 
convenience by men who are perfectly able to redeem it when 
choose, before the amount transferred by persons really 
involved in debt is arrived at. As to this, statistics are unfortn- 

_ nately not available, but the deduction represents perhaps & 
fifth of the whole. The mortgage price is little below the sale 
price, probably because sellers are usually hopelessly involved 
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while mortgagors are often able to make their own terms. 


average mortgage debt per acre cultivated is Rs, ; 
and Rs. 66 in the three tahsils, but the prices of the last decade } 
are considerably higher than this. Here too agriculturists - 
largely figure as mortgagees. ‘omnes? 
The income of the population whether agricultural ‘or com= 3 
mercial is steadily increasing. The general prosperity of | 
district is undoubted and the price of land is constantly rising. Tip, 
It is dificult to say what the ordinary income of an agricul- 
turist is, but it may be taken that a man owning 10 acres of 
averago land, part irrigated, is comfortably off, and he can, if 
his family be able to assist him, generally better himself by 
taking land in rent from his neighbours. The average expenses 
of an ordinary sgriculturist in ordinary times may be put at 
about Rs. 3 per month, and if he avoid excessive expenditure 
on death and marriage ceremonies, he can live well within his 
income. It is exceptional to find an agriculturist who does not Fas 
owe something to the village money-lender, and, owing to want 
of education, if he fall into unscrupulous hands, he isapt tobe 
at the mercy of his creditor. But at the same time only a small 
portion of the agricultural population may be said to be hope- 
lessly involved. ‘The usual rate of interest between trader and 
trador is 12 per cent., between trader and agriculturist double & 
that rate ; where security is doubtful, 374 per cent. (two paise 
per rupee per month) is exacted in many cases. It iss common 
practice to stipulate that the money lent may be repaid with- — 
out interest within six months, or after one harvest, but in 
these cases n deduction is generally made at the time of the 
loan. In loana of grain the rate of interest is higher. These 
are commonly given at sowing time and the price of grain” 
nsually falls a little at harvest which has to be provided against 
by the lender, and the latter is generally able too to arrange ; 
that in crediting payments a lower rate than that used in ray 
calculating the original loan shall be quoted. ie 


In forwarding certain information required by the Famine 
Commissioners who visited the province im 1879, the District 
Officer wrote as follows on this subject. A few verbal emenda- 
tions and omissions have been made to suit present cireum- 


taken as 


stances, and his remarks, as thus amended, may be tak: 
still apply ng :-— iii 
“There is no material difference in welfare botwoxn the three classes of : 
‘owners,’ ‘occupancy tenants,’ and *tenante-nt-will’. This moa: mee ae ao toe 
bable, but it may be explained that good tenants are seldom evicted, and thas Me 
classes of tenants practically hold much the same position, Their economic si 
condition is good, if comparison be mado with any similar closs of pessont 
proprietors in European countries. One point is pe worthy of “| 
notice, that the saminddr has since annexation increased his comforts UEs 
and possessions considerably, and apparently this progress etillcontinues. [tie 
by no means unusual now to hear of a saminddr combining a little money-lending 5% 
with his sgricultare, or able to ndd to his land by parchsse or mortgage. The = 
average dress is better ; more ornaments and cattle are kept. Ae at “i 
“ Tho agricultural population has nover much capital, bat that this class, in Nor 
she Pua jet is wot quite wishoat capital is abown by the fact that they have tided — 
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over at least three bad on thelr own resources withont farther help = Chapter III, D. 
“sodas 1 remissions revenue, Asa rule, the agriculturist is somewhat > — 

; bat his appears to be the normal condition of the peasant proprictor in es communi- 
~ oa heel Forscloante of mortgage is tho real, rain of the peasant proprietor, and tenures. 
ooyrengy not pecoliar to the Panjab. As to the proportion of debts to income, Ind : 


. neati the point. Purchase of cattle, or advances of secd- 
weit eal "tbe seeb, comvenn Cate ot debt. It often appears that ~ 
r Loans iets was merely a small balance dus tu tho genoral shop of t 


nscra ollowed even by those bankers who pay respect 

a relig’ Pe ed oon claim bone at half an anna per rupee per 

parcel seme rt grain transections advance bad grain at dear prices, => 

7 “harvest tf take the best at very cheap prices. So that once a sam i. r 

debt itis very unlikely that he can clear himself, except by ag ee 

ey tand to his crediter, It is rey se oe eee poe are) ool gee 
‘ t, Nearly « 

Mt Mis % pended peared on add to ene adres tho 

“ eeesiees If & man Sool te the interest at ono harvest, ho fails to do so at 


the next, and so the princi increases.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 
SECTION A—AGRICULTURE AND LIVE STOCK. 


Chapter Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and irri- 
we iY, — gation, and for Goversuibak waste land; while the rainfall, and 
Agriculture the manner in which it is distributed throughout the year, is 
mi shown in Tables Nos. III, IIIA, and IIIB. Table No. XVII | 
General statistics S20" statistics of Government estates. Table No. XX gives ¢ 
sgricaltare. “S the areas under the principal staples, and. Table No. XXI the 
average yield of each. Statistics of live stock will be found im 
Table No. XXII. Farther statistics are given under their vari- 
ous headings in the subsequent paragraphs of this chapter. 
Land tenures, tenants, and the employment of field labour, 
have already been noticed in Chapter III, Section D. 


Caltivated area. In the marginal table the areas under cultivation at the 
Sa = time Of the three last settlo-. 
. Tabsil, 1ssu, | iees, | 1992, ments are shown contrast- 
; | Acres, | Acres, | Acres. : * ; 
Amritsar... | 218,300 | 240,487 | 280,002 The increase in the 
Tarn Tian... |_ 503,00 | 200,000 323,289 first period of [3 years was 
16 per cent. and in the 
Ajndian we | | 105,007 crarsied | 165,451 


second period of 27 years 
Distsict ... | bonran' “ena | se 11} percent. There now 
eet ee |4«C OMAN §«=E«._:«41'08, 331s acres 
recorded as cultarabie, of which more than half is in Ajnéla, the 
smallest of the three tahsils, But a great deal of thisis of very 
doubtful fertility, and as to much of it, it may be taken thatit 
would only be cultarable with the help of canal irrigation, which 
none but a very small portion of it is likely to obtain. As faras 
can be at present foreseen, it is not probable that the cultivated 
area will increase by more than 5 per cent, within the next 
20 years. 


A4@\. 


area. The irrigated area at present is 42 per cent. in Tarn Téran, 
514 per cent. in Amritsar, and 63 per cent. in Ajnéla. It is not 
sible to state accurately the increase in irrigated area at | 
ifferent periods, because at the various reassessments the 
inciples on which land has been recorded as irrigated have 
n very different. 


Well irrigation. Out of the area now irri , 242,919 acres, or 60 per 
cent., is irrigated by wells. Inthe whole district there are 
10,056 masonry wells used for irrigation, of which 1,317 are 
fitted with two wheels. ‘‘he apparatus used for lifting water — 
is always that known as the Persian wheel, which may be 
roughly described as a string of earthen pots, placed, one above 
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‘the other, on a rope ladder hung over the water on & broad Qhapter1V,A . 
vertical wheel. The pots reach a short way below the. level of wee 
the water, and as the wheel, worked by oxen, revolves, the pots Aguicaitane 
on ove side come up full, and empty themselves intoa trough  Live-stock- 
whence it flows out into the surface irrigation channel, while weit irrigation. 
those on the other side go down empty. The apparatus of 

cogged wheels is known as. the chakla chob, or jora, the well 

itself as ku, and the rope ladder arrangement as a mahl. A double 

well is known as dohatta, or doharta, or domahla. The method 

by which the water is raised in a leather bag, or charsa, at the 

end ofa rope, working over a pulley or vidhis not known in 
Amritsar. The cost of sinking a well varies of course with the 

depth ; where the water is deepest near, the high bank of the 

Bess it is as much as Rs. 500. In the central, or canal irrigat- 

ed, part of the district, where by ercolation the water level 

has risen 10 or 15 feet in the last Bo years a well can be sunk 

for from Rs. 250 to Rs. 350. The cost is not more than Rs. 120 

to Rs. 170 in the low lands near the Beds and Ravi. The average 

depth down to the water is 20 feet in the Amritsar tahsil, about 

92 in Tarn Téran and only 16 in Ajndla. Where wells are shal- 

lowest the depth is 10 to 14 feet, but in villages near the Dhaia 

it may be as much as 50 feet and more. From three to five pairs 

of bullocks are required to work a well continuously for 24 

hoars, and at least two men, one of whom sits in the ghéri to drive 

the bullocks, and the other remains out in the field directing the 

water into the kiaris or compartments, made by small ridges of 

earth for convenience of irrigation. About two bighfés can be 

watered in this way in 24 hours, but the area will vary according 

tothe depth from which the water has to be raised, the distance 

of the field from the well, the slope, and the natare of the soil 
er fe which the water has totravel. ‘The apparatus costs from 

Rs. 30 to Rs. 50, and will last many years, if well built of sound 
well-jointed wood at the first, but the rope ladder scon wears out 

after a couple of months constant work and soaking. Each family 

using the well then takes it in turn to replace it. The cross 

sticks, forming the steps of the rope ladder, to which the pots 

are fastened, can be used again, but new munj rope has to be 

twisted for the rest of the tackle. Tho pots are supplied when 

wanted by the potter, who, in return for certain dues paid at 

harvest time in grain, is retained by tho sharers inthe well. 

Each sharer works the well in turn, one turn being generally 

three hours; the order is determined by lot, and a sharer has to 

take up his tarn at whatever time of day and night it falls, un- 
less he effects an exchange. Many of the double wells have only 

been started in order to provide more frequent turns, for it may 

h that the sharers are so numerous thata man’s turn comes 

round after so long an interval, or lasts for so short a time, that it 

does him little good. This leads to the secession of some 

among the sharers, and the rigging up of a second wheel. 


It is impossible to say for certain how long a well will 
last. "Mach depends on the care with which it has been built, 
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the composition of the stratum on which it rests, the absence 
of kalar, in the clay of which the bricks are made and other 
considerations. But there is no doubt that many wells are at 
work now, which were built close on a century ago. thea 
are of course subject to many defects, all of which are well 
known to the people by different names. A carve may form 
in the side of the cylinder, the spring may be insufficient, or 
be choked by the clay through which it has to come, or there 
may be an inblow of sand interfering with the draught of 
water. Yet many wells continue to work for years with defects 
which seriously interfere with the supply of water, and the 
rise in water level, which has taken place all over the district, 
has had the effect of making workable wells which long ago 
were abandoned on account of some defect. An abandoned 
well is known asa kodal and these are sometimes traced and 
unearthed, long after they have been filled up level with the 
ground, by the aid of senghes, or wiseacres who make a 

rofession of this. In the Bet, gravs-lined wells are used 

y Ar&ins to water about half an acre of vegetables. On these 
a pole, working on a faleram, weighted at one end with clods 
and dipping a ek earthen pot suspended by a rope from 
the other, is worked at the cost of mame manual labour. 


: wor from Canal irrigation is regulated by the officers of the Irriga- 


~ 


tion Department. When an outlet has been sanctioned at a 
certain point to irrigate the land owned by one subdivision 
of the village, a masonry head, or mogha, is built into the 
side of the distributary, and this is pierced with one or more 
nag (nal) of a certain fixed diameter. When not in use 
the nai is plugged with a bunch of grass or rice straw. This 
is withdrawn by the canal chaukidér when the tora of the 
owners to irrigate comes round, and the water is let into the 
khal or water-course, dug by the owners, and so led out 
over the area to be watered. Each man receives water for 
a time proportionate to his share in the kAdl, which again is 
either regulated, according to the share he bore in digging 
the water-course, or if all originally combined to dig it, accord- 
ing to his ancestral share in the land of the patti. A mogha 
generally has from one to four nals let into it. If a larger 
flow than that given by four ndls is given, the opening is 
usually square and is then known as adhana, The nom 
of moghds has been decided to be too great, sand these numer- 
ons small outlets are being gradually consolidated and re- 
laced by dhdnas of greater volumes at less frequent intervals, 
'o maintain its right to irrigate, the patti has to keep its 
water-course in repair, pat up bridges where it crosses a 
village road, and keep the head clear of the silt which rapidly 
accumulates. The sdle, where possible, are led along the 
boundaries of villages or along the dividing line between 
of fields, but the people are too apt to make them along the 
line of village roads, thns saving encroachment on their culti-_ 
vated Jand, but often flooding tho paths with water to the 
a 
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Irrigation may be by lift or flow. The land to beirrigated Chapter IV, A- 
may be too high for the water to rise on to it, in which case — 
rlttor jhallar is established close to the outlet. Over this ABrERr® 
a Persian wheel is fitted up, but as the water is only five or Live-stock- 
six feet from the surface, a double row of pots can be used, "Irrigation from 
and these of a large size, so that the irrigating power of a State canals. 
jhallar, as long as the outlet is open and running, is far 
greater than that of an average masonry well. 


~- Water is sometimes laboriously applied by tossing it Irrigation from 
up from a a at the side of a pond or drainage line, by *™* °°" 
means of baskets plastered with clay. Two men stand on 
* the platform, with the water between them, and each holds 
a rope fixed to the edge of the basket or scoop by which they 
dig and swing it. This is known as irrigation by jhatta, and 
is more often resorted to in the kharif than the rabi, and 
usually for the irrigation of maize. Wheels worked by the 
hands or feet (hathreri or latreri) are sometimes used on these 
ponds, but this is a degrading form of labour which the Jat 
generally gets a menial to perform for him. The principle 
is that of the tread-mill. 


_ ‘The principal soils known to the people are the follow- Soils. 
ing :— 

Rohi.—Land lying in or near a depression, which, 
by reason of surface water collecting, has 
become hard and clayey. 

Maira—A firm level loam, often reddish in colour, 
and easily worked. 

Tibba;x—Soil much mixed with sand, which will not 
from into clods, found in undulating ground 
and liable to be blown into ridges. 

Doshéhi.—A somewhat indefinite term, used to des- 
cribe a soil which is none of the other three, 
usvally mingled clay and sand. 


Rohi soil gives the heaviest yield but requires moisture, 
steadily and constantly applied. Ina very wet year it is liable 
to become water-logged, and the crops grown in it suffer 
accordingly. In a very dry year or when the supply of artificial 
irrigation fails, crops grown on it succeed no better. Regular 
and ample, but not excessive or deficient, moisture or irrigation 
is required. Itis the soil most valued by the people, and is 
the best for rice and other valuable irrigated crops. Maira is 
the next in value, being a clean soil, easily worked and weeded, * 
and is that most commonly met with in Amritsar. Excess or 
failure of moisture works less harm to crops grown in it than 
to those raised on rohi, and it is capactally suited to maize and 
wheat, ‘Tibba is looked on as an inferior soil, and on this the 

a yield is never heavy. It is not suited for irrigation as water 
> travels slowly on it. “But it succeeds with less rainfall than 
cithe: rohi or maira, and the more sandy it is, the less it suffers 
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from dronght. Evaporation, so long as the sand is fine snd 
not coarse, takes place slowly and it is therefore classed as # cool 
or thandi soil. But excessive rainfall is injurious, as it is 
apt to wash away the soil from about the roots, while high 
winds on exposed tracts may smother the plants in blown sand, 
Moth and gram suit it best and melons succeed well enough in 
it. Doshdhs is not easy to recognize. The people will describe 
their own rohi as doshdhi when they wish for any reason to 
depreciate it, or will apply the term to their neighbours sandy 
ail, when they have an object in making it out better than it 
really is. Ghasra is aterm applied toa mixture of clay and sand 
in the Ajnala Bet, and rakkar to a poor shallow soil, with grey 
river sand at a short distance below the surface, also most fre- 
quently met with near the rivers. Such a soil needs a long rest, 


. And ample and timely rain, and is apt to be infested with rats. 


—-— 


Inferior or bérdné 
cultivation. 


Khoba is used to describe a thick layer of recent alluvial mad, 
loose in texture, left by the receding of river floods, which 
has not had time to settle and harden, and goira means the arti- 
ficially manured belt of land round the village site, and the soil 
found in it. 

The system of cultivation pursued in the district will be 
best described by considering it with reference to whether the 
crop is wna with or without the help of irrigation. As 
already stated, the district is classed as submontane, and the 

ter part of it is secare against very serious failure of either 
Sa samme or witter rains, but the certainty of each harvest 
is still further secured by ample irrigation, both from privately 
constructed wells and from State canals. This irrigation also 
admits of superior staples, such as sugarcane, cotton, maize and 
rice being grown, and enables a far larger area to be pat under 
wheat than would be the case if the cultivator had to depend 
on rain alone. 


To take bérdni cultivation first. Tho agricultaral year 
begins with the kharif harvest, or say from the 15th of June. 
Before this, while the rabi harvest is fipening, or in the month 
of March, the arrangements for the next year are usually made, 
and men who have not enough land of their own for their needs 
have entered into agreements for the lease of lands belonging 
to others for the coming year. But whether the cultivator he 
owner or tenant, he has to take advantage of what rain pers 

ing the months of May and June, to plongh what bdrdn 

land be intends to sow in the kharif. When the first heavy fall 
of rain occurs in July the land is ploughed again, and when” 
ready, is sown with great willet (jowdr) mixed with pulses, such 
as moth or ming, or both. From this the cultivator ¢ to 

t both grain for himself and family, and fodder for his cattle. 
The crop is reaped in November and the fodder is stacked for 
nse in the winter months. The smount of grain obtained from 
the jowdr depends on the season, and on whether it is somn 
thick or thin. A good head of grain will only be obtained if 
it is-sown sparsely. Lf tho lend is sandy and too light to sup- 
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the heavy stalks of millet, pulses alone are sown. Moth chapter 
os make excellent fodder, and ue bonght up in the district by ene 
the Gujar cow-keepers of the city, but cannot take the place of Agena 
millets, a fact which puts the proprietors of sandridge villages Save abe 
at some disadyantnge. After the kharif or siwans crop has j.tertor or Bérdat 
; been reaped, the land lies fallow for two harvests, or a whole caltivation, 
| 12 months, but is plonghed whenever rain allows this to be 
done, especially in July and August. Then in October or No- 
Past vember, it is sown with mixed wheat and gram, the proportion 
> of wheat being five-eighths, or it may be two-thirds, of the 
whole. But the proportion depends on a good deal whether 
good rain has fallen just before sowing time. If it has, the 
proportion of wheat is increased, According to the character 
5 of the winter season, the wheat or the gram succeeds best. If 
the winter rains are short or untimely, the gram comes up 
better than the wheat, if plentiful, the wheat is far the better 
erop. Jn parts of the district rape (saron) is sown in drills, 
_ wide apart, among the wheat and gram. This crop is reaped 
in April, the rape being cut separately, unless it has before been 
pulled up green for fodder, and the wheat and gram are cut 
er, If intended for home consumption, they are threshed 
together ; if the wheat is to be sold, it is winnowed out. Har- 
vest operations last up till the begianine of June, if all well, 
after which the land is ploughed as above stated for the kharif 
-- of jowdr. This is the ordinary rotation on birdni lands, 
and is rarely departed from. No cultivator will pat all his 
land down with either a kharif or rabi crop, but the bérdnt 
land is cropped in alternate blocks, that on one side of the vil- 
lage being under wheat and gram (known as berrera) and the other 
being in its second season of fallow. Thus it never bappens 
that the whole brani land of a village is under crop in one sea- 
son. Nor will a tenant, if he can help it, arrange to take, in 
one season, only land whose turn it is to be cropped in kharif 
or in rabi. He will take some fields in which according to the 
rotation he can sow jowdr or pulses, and others in which he 
can, when the rabi comes round, sow wheat and gram. When 
in any season the rains fail, aud the crop is either not sown at 
petal is sown and withers, the rotation is of course thrown ont, 
a catch crop is putin out of turn, but it is not often that 


. matters are so bad as that. 


On well lands the staple crops are maize, cotton, cane and Saperior caltiva- 
wheat. The three first will generally be found coon ae tion on 
ficlds lying close to the well, so as to admit of their ng 
watched, and for economy of water in the hot season. Not that 
wheat is confined to the more distant fields, for the three crops 
‘named by no means take up all the land within easy reach o 
water. Rotations are not very strict! observed, but it may be 
tuken, as a rule, that cane is put in, either in land which bas been , 
specially kept fallow for a year (varidl) or in land which bas 
borne maize or cotton in the previous kharif, and has given & 

- erop of trefoil fodder (senj*) in the spring. After the cane comes 


_ 
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wheat, usually of the kind known as vadénak, Torid, a late 
autumn crop, may be putin on the wheat stubble. But much 
land on the wells will be kept for wheat alone, with a fallow 
between each crop, the snccession being broken bya kharif 
crop to prevent exhaustion. This is more common in 

of Tarn Taran, where cane is not much grown. In the interval 
between the reaping of the rabi (March or April) and the 
sowing of the maize in July, when nothing else but the young 
cotton and cane will be growing on the well lands, some of 
fields will always be taken up with melons, or with char, the 
name given to green jowar, grown for fodder. This last is not 
allowed to ripen but is fed to cattle mixed with chopped 
wheat straw (bhusa). In parts of the district where rohi land 
is common rice is grown on the wells, sometimes alternating with 
wheat. This is found in Ajndla chiefly, north of the Sakki nala, 
But the yield is never so heavy as that of rice on canal lands, 
The cultivation of well lands is neat and careful, the limits of 
the fields are seldom changed except they are subdivided, 
and the land is economised to the utmost. Usually the cane 
crop is the only one which is fenced with thorn branches stuck 
in the ground all roand it, but the paths by which the cattle 
pass to and from the well aro nearly always edged or protect- 
ed by banks of earth, topped with thorns or cactus. 


Canal cultivation is less tidy. Rice, maize, cane, and 


~ al irrigated wheat are the chief crops grown, and toa less extent cotton, 


but on the rice stubbles there is a good deal of barley, of the 
pulse known as masar, as well as senji a crop which needs 
constant and ample waterings. There is less adherence to 
rotation on nahri than on chahi lands, more double cropping, 
less manuring, and on the whole less careful and more vari 

cultivation. Much canal land is kept for rice alone, unless, dur- 
ing the rabi, gram or one of the three stubble crops above- 
mentioned is put in. But these are quite subordinate to the 
rice crop: the charges on account of canal water are too heavy 
to admit of the land being mney. given up to the cronies 
inferior crops. Canal irrigation brings in large returns a 
smaller expenditure of labour than well irrigation, but the cost. 
is considerable, the average payment for canal water supplied 
being about Rs. 3-8-0 for every acre of crop raised. The 
people like it on account of the saving of labour, and the 
certainty of the crop, though there is the disadvantage of 
not always getting water when most required, and of having 
to submit to more official interference. Once committed to 
taking canal water on a certain area of land, it is hard to go 
back and return to any other system, when tho wells have been 
thrown out of gear, and the land has hardened so that bdrdni 
cultivation would yield but a small return.’ On the whole, the 
— will generally say that a well, in good working order, 
well equipped with strong cattle, watering an average area of, 
say 16 to 20 acres, and with soil of average fertility, not too 
far from the sources of manure will yield as good if not a better 
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- return than an equal area of average canal land. Tho ad- 


van of an assured yield, the saving of labour required 
to work the well and risk of loss of well cattle, makes them 


prefer canal irrigation when they can get it. The reasons for 
the superiority of the well crops are the more carefal weeding, 


cultivation, and watching, the more gradual and timely applica- canal 


tion of water, and the more constant manuring. The area of 
canal-watered land is too extensive to be sufficiently manured 
and with the exception of cane lands it is rarely properly weeded 
and often hastily prepared. 


Saildb crops require little mention. Much depends on 
how the village has been treated by the river, and on the 
gatare of the silt deposited. Cane is only grown in the Bet for 
a few miles after the two rivers enter the district, and where it 
is grown the object is more to get a fair return off a large area, 
than a large yield per acre off a smaller and more carefully 
tilled area. Cotton is not much grown, and maize is apt to saffer 
from excessive moisture. Wheat, barley, melons and masar in 
the rabi, coarse rice and mash in the kharif are the principal 

Manure is rarely applied, for the silt itself is fer- 
tilizing, and it is not often that more than one crop is taken 
off the same land in a year, or, if it is taken, it is not such as to 
notably exhaust the land. 

A considerable part of the cattle dung is used for fuel, 
being preferred for cooking purposes to. wood, which ulso is 
too valuable to be used fer burning. Wood is burnt on the 
faneral pyre and sometimes ia brick kilns, bat the rest of it, 
excluding shade trees, is only sufficient for the . making 
and repair of agricultural implements, roofing, well tackle, 
hedging and_ the like. The manure used consists of the 
remainder of the cattle dung, mixed with ordinary farm 

and house sweepings, aud refuse fodder and litter. The 


goira or land near the village site natarally receives & fertiliz- 


ing sapply of night soil, the habits of the people in this respect 
eing primitive, but it is nob always that this is de osited on 
the cultivated land. The lanes and waste land within easy 
reach of the village are usually foul with night soil, which it 
ig no one’s business to remove. From the manure heaps 


pound the village the stuff is carted on to the fields and 


the well land receives the most of it. Maize, cane, and 
cotton are always manured, and sometimes wheat, but this 
more often follows other manured crops and so is 


‘ “Penefitted indirectly. Wheat and rice on the best fields how- 


a 
be 


ever, are top dressed, while green, with sifted powdery sweep- 
ings known as kalar from waste land near tho village, and 
id sites, and this work is always done by Chohrés who | 
ing it ig baskets, Tabacco ig most carefully manared with G 
these siftings in Muhaz madan villages, ond Ardins may be Ds 
api Yeas nd each stalk of the plant. In Mr. 4 
eport of the Tor get District an attempt 5a 


was made to classify the cultivated by soils, following 


it 


Sas 
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the classification in the settlement record of 1852. A separa- 
tion of the different soils necessarily depends much on in- 
dividual opinion, and for this reason is not of much worth. 
Bat in this it is noticed that the goirachahi, or regularly manured 
well land, is set down as 24 per cent. of the whole. An 
estimate of the exetnt of manured crops made from the areas 
entered in Table No. XX, by taking o quarter of the rice and 
wheat, all the cane and tobacco, three qaurters of the maize, 
(that on saildd land isnot manured) half the cotton, (mach of 
which is grown without manure on bérdni and saildb land) and 
one-third of the vegetables (excluding melons) gives a total of 
23 per cent. as the crop area receiving manure directly. ‘This 
tallies fairly well with Mr. Cast’s estimate, and may be taken 
as approximately correct. 

The plough used by the people is a very simple instra- 
ment, made entirely of wood, with the exception of the coulter 
which is supplied by the village blacksmith as part of the work 
for which he receives a harvest wage in kind. Both the hal 
and munna are used, the latter always in the MAnjha and 
throughout the district in new and heavy land, the former in 
the most of Amritsar and Ajnila. The whole is so light that it 
could be easily carried on a man’s shoulder. Practically, the 
whole apparatus consists of only four parts, (1) the wooden oke 
(panjali) which lies across the neck of the bullocks behind the 
shoulder-hump, and which is kept in its place by four vertical 
bars (the outer ones or arlis moveable), fitting on to the lower 
cross bar under the neck ; (2) the beam or pole fastened to the 
yoke and fitting into (3) the iron shod sole which does the 
work, and (4) an upright handle with which the plougman does 
the guiding. When returning from work the beam is | 
from the yoke, reversed and hitched over it (handri lagaona) 
by the coulter. Land is often ploughed ten or twelve times for 
valuable crops, and the cultivation must be very rough when 
the ploughing is done only once. The field may be ploughed in 
sections up and down or in narrowing circles, beginning round 
the edge of the field, but the turn is invariably to the left (the 
course followed in the track round the well wheel) and the 
bullocks are so used to this that they could hardly be made to 
turn to the right even if wished. Three or four ploughs may 
often be seen at work in one field, each following the other (but 
in a different furrow) when it is wished to take immediate 
advantage of the state of the ground and get the seed in at the 
right time. The people often do a day’s work in this way for 
a neighbour, the obligation being retarned some other time. 
As the object is to disintegrate the soil, without tarning it up 
and exposing it to the air more than is necessary, the ploughing 
is never deep, a few inches sufficing, especially in sandy land. 
Still it is hard work in stiff land, with the small confined fields 
into which the ground is divided, for the bullocks are often 
imperfectly trained, and are guided only by the frequent ap- 

sptertion of the pardné or ox-goad, sometimes foraishal with o 
of strips of leather. tii ae 
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This operation is succeeded on most soils by working over Ghapter IV, 4 

the ground with the flat levelling beam or sohaga, which crashes — 
the clods and flattens the surface to keep the moisture in, thus syvicaBare 
leaving as small a surface exposed to the sun as possible. If ive-stock- 
the seed has been sown the sohdga covers it in the furrow. euliee- 
Two yoke of oxen are harnessed to the sohdga all four abreast, quent to ploughing: 
and a man is required to each yoke. They ride standing on the 

| sohdga to weilzht it down, steadying themselves, and encourag- 

| ing the cattle, by holding on to the tail. Only sandy soil can 

be broken up when it isdry. Other soils require to be moisten- 

ed with rain, or artifitial flooding, before they can be properly 

ploughed. The state of the ground when it is neither too wet 

nor too dry to be worked is known as watar. Stiff rice land is 

even ploughed when there are two or three inches of water 

standing on it, and this is real hard work forthe cattle. But 

on maira soil, after sufficient ploughing has been done, the seed 

is sown either broadcast or with adrill (por) a bell mouthed 

bamboo tube tied to the handle of the plough. If the sowing 

be broadcast the sohdga is used tocover the seed; if through 

adrill, the heel of the sole of the plongh, which lies behind 

the mouth of the por effects this. But the sohdga is always used 

on well lands for seed covering. After this, on well lands, the 

ground has to be divided into compartments or kidris for con- 

venience of watering. ‘This is done with a rake (jhandra) fitted 

with broad wooden teeth, on the same plane as the handle, and 

worked by two men, one of whom guides the handle, and the 

other, facing him, pulls by a rope, fastened to near the junction 

of handle and blade. This is used to make temporary water 

channels (dr or dd) but the main channels for well water are 

kept for years untouched, so as to leave them firm, and save 

waste of water. They are even weeded, to keep them clear of 

and secure a flow. These compartments are raked off as 
a finishing touch after the seed is sown. 


Other implements in common use are the kohdri or hatchet, Agricultural im- 
and the ganddsa, a chopper for cutting up jowdr stalks for Pemes™ 
fodder. If fitted with a lighter blade and a longer handle, it 
is known as a ganddsi, and is used for cutting branches for 
hedging. Reaping is done with a small toothed sickle called a 

~  dhrati, which requires frequent sharpening of the teeth as they 
get worn down, and for weeding a short handled spud or 
ramba is used. The ganddla is used for digging narrow deep 
holes for hedging-stakes, and is a handy tool on house-break- 
ing expeditions. The kahi or mattock is an indispensable im- 
Jement, and at sometimes of the year is the one most often in the 
cultivator’s band. It is used for all kinds of digging or shovel- 

ng earth, or even for stubbing up roots. The parlu, a heavy 
wooden roller, used to crush clods in hard maira soil, instead of 
the sohdga, is only met with in parts of Tarn 'T’éran where there are 

_ wide stretches of hard bdéréni land. A heavy wooden mallet is 
used for beating out munj for rope. The nearest approach to a 
pitch fork is the two pronged sarang w ith which the. at gathers 
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Chapter IV, A. heaps of malle, or thorny dwarf ber, cut with the st for 
— ” hedging and for cattle enclosures round the well. fitted 


with more than two wooden prongs it is used to gather the 
Live-stock- loose straw and grain on the threshing floor (pirr) and to toss 
Agricultara!_im- it when wetted by rain. The sheaves of wheat are lifted by 


plements. hand and not with the fork. Winnowing baskets ( are 
made of the thick stalks of sirkdna grass by Cha . 

Mahtams. ° 

Carts The carts in use in the district are of two kinds according 


as they are intended for road traffic or for ordinary field work. ] 
The former are more stoutly built, and will carry a far large | 
load. The frame work is triangalar, the point being the end of 
the pole to which a fixed yoke is lashed. The wheels are stout ~ 
and heavy and broad in the tire. Road carts are generally fitted 
with an arrangement for the shelter and protection of the load, 
branching uprights, laced together with rope, and fitted with 

curved cross bars, over which a blanket, coarse sacking, or ® { 
moveable thatch made of light sirki may be stretched, The | 
sirki is only used in the rainy weather. The driver sits where | 
the planked part of the triangle forming the body of the cart 

ends, and the pole begins, or if the cart is heavy behind, he 
sits further up near the yoke. One pair of bullocks is the usual | 
number, but for a load over 20 maunds, on an unmetalled road, | 
four would be necessary, the yoke of the leaders being | 
by a rope to the end of the pole. Carts drawn by a single 

bullock are only seen fetching fodder for the city people, but 
occasionally a third bullock is harnessed, unicorn ion, in 

front of a pair. In that case it is always asmallerone. The 

ordinary field carts are of a lighter and ruder make, and are 

often seen without the uprights, but the pattern of the body is 

the same. The fashion of keeping carts for hire rans in certein 

villages, among which Kaleki, Sheron, Jbban, Mairana, and Riar 

may be mentioned. Mazbis often take to it, but Jats and Kambohs 

are just as ready. 


- Rice. Rice is grown about equally ia all three tahsfls, slightly leas 
in Tarn Téran than in the others, the lighter soil of that tahsil twn4 
not favouring it so much. The soil suited to rice is limited in - 
extent, for putting aside the small area grown on the wells in | 
the Ajndla Hithdr, the soil must be rohi, or very nearly so, and a 
i ree have canal water. Given these two conditions the Amritsar Se, 

at will grow rice wherever he possibly can, and will ir 

year after year. The plant is known all through the Tbeon ad 
jhona, whatever the variety grown. But the varieties differ 
little from each other, the bdsmatti being the best. In May and 
June the land devoted to rice is flooded and ploughed. Nothing 
short of saturation will make the iron-bound clay rice land fit HPA 
for the plough. The best rice is transplanted from nurseries 
(paniri), but a great deal is sown broadcast. Lawen and bhijen a 
are the terms employed for the two processes. The former 

: certainly gives a larger yield. Changars and Parbids are employ- 

ae beck. ed in Ajnéla, and near Majitha, to do this work, and are pi 
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‘a5 per cent. share of the crop, which share is known a8 Qhapter IV, & 
Rice requires constant and ample watering and does —_— 

best, while growing, when itis kept standing in two or three 

inches of water, but not after it is in ear. Afailure ofrainor  jive-stock 

canal water in August is especially injurious. It is reaped pine, 

in October, and ripens very quickly. The grain is very loose 

in the ear when ripe, and in estimating the yield the amount 

that is dropped during harvesting or shaken out by high winds 

has always to be allowed for. An average field will yield about 

18 to 25 maunds to the acre and the grain sells at harvest time for 

about 24 sérs the rapee. But allowance has always to be made 

for shrinkage in weight as the grain dries. The grain is either 

trodden ont in the usual way by oxen, or flogged ont by hand, 

the labourer bringing the sheaf down on the edge of a small 

clay trough. Though the yield of an average field is as above 

stated, it may be as much as 30, $5 or 40 mannds to the acre, if 

heavily manured, carefully watered, and grown on land which 

is fairly free from pronoonced kalar. Still it is the one crop to 

which a small admixture of kalar in the soil does no great harm, 

rather the reverse, it is said. The straw is of little use, cattle 

only eating it if they can get nothing else, which is seldom the 

case at the time of rice harvest. Consequently in rice villages 

much of the straw or pardli is left ont in the fields till far into 

the winter and is spoilt. The coarser kinds are known as dhain 

and kharsu. The former is grown in the beds of drainage lines, 

and the latter in the moist alluvial lands on the rivers. They 

are of little value or importance. Though jhona only accounts 

for 8 per cent. of the cropped area in the two southern tahsils 

and 7 per cent, in Ajnéla it is held of great value, and the 

fortunate villages which grow a large area are the objects of 

much envy to their neighbours. 


Maize is more grown on the wells than on canal lands,as Maize, 
it needs careful cultivation, constant but moderate supplies of 
water, and aboye all careful hoeing and weeding. Itis known 
as makki or makei, aud at least three kinds are grown, the one 
2 with the red graiv being the commonest, next the white grained, 
and lastly the Lahori which has a very short stalk. The ground 
is carefully prepared and the seed is sown at the end of the 
second week in July. Tho area sown ranges from forty to fifty 
. thousand acres. It is liable to damage by birds and jackals, 
and raised platforms are made when the crop is ripening, on 
: which the watchers sit t6 scare off tho’ birds. It is reaped in 
© October and November, and the yield varies frdm 12 to 15 
maunds to the acre onan average. What has been said about 
the grain of rice drying and losing weight applies also to maize. 
The grain has to be beaten out of the cobsor challix witha 
heavy stick. The core of the cob ie used as fuel. The straw 
* is chopped and fed to cattle, but is not good fodder, and where 
rf there is much of it, it is often left out and spoilt by damp and 
ss beavy: dews. It used to be a common practice to take a canal . 
ss watering forthe maize just before it was reaped, pull up the 
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stalks out of the saturated ground, and putin a of senji 
atonce. This got a good start in the richly manured land and 
the cultivator escaped paying water-rates for the senji crop. 
But under the new scale of water-rates this has been stopped, 
and wadh or stubble waterings are separately charged for. 


Sugarcane is grown to the extent of about 24,000 acres 
ina year. Half of this may be put down as grown in the 
Amritsar tahsil and the least is found in Tarn Taran, in the 
southern portion of which the cultivators have neither the soil 
nor the irrigation which is required to grow it successfally. 
After repeated ploughings the soil is ready for the reception 
of the seed in March or April, when the seed canes, for which 
about a twentieth of last year’s crop is required, are unearthed 
from the pit, in which they have lain buried for three or four 
mouths, cut into lengths of about nine inches, and placed in 
the highly pulverised soil. The young crop needs constant 
watching, watering, and weeding during the months of extreme 
heat which follow until the rains break, and during any 
temporary cessation of the rains, until the crop is y for 
cutting, watering has to be given steadily. The canes are as 
arule carefully fenced, and except in the Ajndla Bet the land 
receives a quantity of manure, both before planting and after- 
wards as atop dressing. Cutting begins in December in the 
Ajnaila Bet, and is carried on in January and February in the rest 
of the district. In a wet season the canes may stand uncut in 
March or even April, but if as late as this they are worth little and 
are largely fed to cattle. The canes are stripped of leaves, and 
when cut, are from three to five feet long, when they are p 
through the velna which is a cumbrous arrangement of co 
wooden wheels and rollers, or the iron Behea sugar-mill which is 
fast superseding the relna. The juice is boiled in shallow iron 
pans in the guridl or boiling house and is generally sold by the 
cultivator in the form of gur in lumps or roris weighing about 
a pound and a half each. Further refinement is not often 
attempted, nor is there much manufacture of rab or shakar, 
except in the upper part of the Nahri circle of Amritsar, and there 
only in the best villages. Five kinds of cane are grown. Pona 
(of two varieties, known as Jullunduri and Sahéranpari) is o 
thick heavy cane grown only near the city, as no manure 
than city sweepings suffices to bring it to perfection. It is not 
pressed for juice but sold for chewing by halwais or sweetmeat- 
sellers, The canes grown on an acre will fetch Rs, 250 or even 
Rs. 300, but the costof cultivation (ploughing, trenching, watering, 
weeding, manure and watching) is envrmous While the pona 
is young, vegetables (generally leeks or eggplant, known as 
bhaingan) are grown on ridges in the same land, the cane grow- 
ing among them, but the vegetables are off the ground before 
the cane attains any height. Adtha,a thin red hardy cane is 
far the commonest kind grown throughout the district. At 
poms prices kitha produces gur to the value of from Rs. 40 to 

60: an acre. This may be exceeded on the Batéla border 
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in the Amritear tabsfl, and may reach Rs. 80 in the best Chapteri¥y& 


cultivated fields. But the crop is liable to damage from many 
causes, such as blight or tela, rats, frost and white ants, and 
the gross value varies much from field to field. Still in villages 
like Nag, Bhoma, Chandanki, and Mahta, where cane is & 
speciality, the yield of gur is rarely worth less than Rs. 6u 
an secre. Kao isathicker cane, of a whitish colour, witha 
broader leaf, requiring less weeding, it is said, but much water. 
This variety is rapidly finding favor on the best canal lands in 
Amritsar and Ajnéla, having only been recently introduced 
from Batéla, and the people go along way in search of good 
seed canes. If requires more water than can be given from 
an ordinary well. The other two are feru and dhaulu, of a 
value about midway between kao and katha. The former of 
the two is not often met with, being more grown in Sidlkot, 
but dhaulu isa good cane and is often grown mixed with kdtha. 
Sometimes after the canes have been cut down, the land is 
weeded, manured and watered, and the plants are allowed to 
ut again for what is called a mudhi crop, but the yield of 
is is small, probably not more than half that of a planted crop. 
Cane growing is not a special feature of the district as it ism 
Hoshiérpur, Jullandur and part of Gurdéspur. The gross value 
of the outturn is large, but the plant occupies the ground for at 
least a twelve-month, or even a yearanda half, if the time spent 
in preparing the ground is taken into account, and the labour 
and cost of cultivating it and extracting the juice are 
It is purely a revenue crop: very little of the produce finds 
its way to the cultivator’s family, or escapes being turned 
into cash. For a more detailed account of the cultivation 
of cane in this and other districts than can be given here, 
papers on the subject published by Government in 1883-84 
may be referred to. 


Cotton is grown both on well and canal lands, but succeeds 
better on the former. It is usually sown in April on manured 
and carefully prepared land. Cucumbers, melons, chillies, and 
even thinly sown stalks of millet fodder are grown in the same 
field by the Ajnéla cultivators which makes it very difficult to 
fairly estimate the outturn of cotton. There are few varieties : of 
the fancy kinds sometimes grown, the narma with a broad 
reddish leaf and large rose-colored seed is the best 
known. Picking will begin in November and last till January. 
This is done by the women of the family, unless where seclusion 
of women is the custom. When the leaves drop, and the last 
picking, which is by custom allowed to the Chuhrés, has taken 

, the sticks are cut down close to the root and used for roof- 

s, or are wattled to form the enclosing sides of dung 

carts and shelters for chopping fodder. Senji is almost always 
sown in among the cotton, about the time of the bursting of 
the The yield of good irrigated cotton may be taken’ to 
be a 200 sérs to the acre, but this is a cautions estimate, 
on account of the difficulty im arriving at the yield, and is fpr 


Live-steck- 
Sngarcapgs +> 


4 
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Ginned cotton would lose in weight nearly two-thirds of this. 
oo) The largest area of cotton is grown in Tarn Téran, the total 
Livestock. being swelled by the inclusion of cotton raised without irri 
Cotton. tion, a method almost pecaliar to that tahsil. Here the yield 
is more uncertain still, and inequalities in the soil cannot be 
corrected by the application of manure. The area under bardnt 
cotton fluctuates much, and depends largely on whether there 
has been rain in February. That under irrigated cotton is 
very stable from year to year. 


‘Chapter IV,A. uncleaned cotton (i.e., with the seed still adhering to the fibre). 


Jowir. Jowar is universally grown and covers a larger area than 
any other kharif crop. It is not manured and where allowed 
to ripen is not irrigated, except in villages which have a large 
well area, and little bérdni land. The green jowdar, which is 
not allowed to ripen and which is grown for fodder only, at s 
a time of the year (May and June) when no other green fodder 
fit for stalled cattle is available, is irrigated both from wells ] 
and canals, But this forms but a small part of what is shown | 
in the returns as jowdr, and need not further be noticed. The i 
jowdr crop is sown at the beginning of July after the first heavy 
fallof monsoon rain. This is one of the busiest times of the year, 
and no effort is spared to get the seed into the ground at the ‘| 
most favourable opportunity. A good deal of the seed is imported 
from the Jullandur Dodb and Ferozepore. It is sown mixed, (| 

* asarule, with moth and mung. In all cases the cultivator hopes > 
to obtain some grain from the jowdr, except from that sown | 
late in the season, though if the grain does not form properly 
he does not consider himself much of a loser. He does not 
depend on the jowdr grain for food throughout the winter so much 
as the cultivator in some districts south of the Sutlej, but he 
can hardly do without the broad leaved stalks as fodder for his 
cattle. Itis grown on the well-known dovila rotation already 
described, the jowdr being preceded by mixed wheat and gram, 
or gram alone, and followed by a whole year’s fallow after the 
harvest in October and November. The moth and mung are 


with the jowdr, and the grain of the pulse is then separated, = 
The heads of jowdr containing the seed are cut off, ‘nd bodies | 
or trodden to separate the grain. The stalksare stacked inthe  _ 4 
field for a time todry and then piled on the roofs of houses, 4 
and other dry places, to be used as fodder throughout the early * 


winter. Villages which lie near the main road, and grow a 
large area of jowdr often sell it tomen from the city, and this 
is a not animportant item in their income. But as winter draws 
on, there is none to spare, and each man’s store of it is carefully 4 
husbanded. The crop is known either as jowdr or chari, some- 
times by the double name chari-jowdr, but chariis the name 
by which the fodder part of the plant is known. The cuttle - 
of the district are so dependent on jowdr for food, at the time 
of the year when the bullocks are hardest worked, thata failure 

_of the crop is quite a calamity. Fortunately it does not often — 
ocour. Rain in the first week of July, and steady rain at in- 
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tervals ‘throughout that month, and the next six weeks, is Chapter IV, &- 
quite enough to assure the success of the fotear crop. , ical it 


Moth, mung, and mdsh are the three principal pulses grown 
in the kharif event: Massar is grown 5 the 4 tabi. The two iar sa 
t first named are either grown separately or with jowdr. Moth Kherif.palese- 
is chiefly raised on the light Jands of the sand ridge, and does 

not require so much rain as other kharif crops. It will do 

fairly weil in a season when the fowdr iswithered and stunted. 

The grain enters gh into the food of the people, and the 

dark green bhusa, formed of the leaves after the grain is 

beaten out, is a valuable fodder for milch and working cattle. 

A good deal of it finds its way to the city, as itis difficalt for 

the caltivators to store it. Almost all the moth-bhusa raised 

jn the sand ridge villages near Jandiala is thus disposed 

of. Excessive rain washes the soil from the roots and 

high winds smother the plant in sand. All it requires is 

moderate rain in the two monsoon months and heavy dews in 

September. Mung can be, and is grown, ou firmer land 
particularly in that part of the Amritsar tshsil which lies 

between the Sobréon Branch of the canal and the Beds. Here 

it is an important crop. The times of sowing and reaping are 

the same as for jowdr, onlyrit ripens a little earlier, and the 

broad leaves do not make valunble fodder. Mdsh is perhaps 

the most valuable pulse and gives a larger jeld than the other 

two. A fairly stiff soil with a d i 
required, and it is often sown near the rivers, but ina rade 
fashion, without much preparation of the ground. The follow- 
ing winter it is often hard to tell whether a crop of mash has 
heen taken off tho ground or not, so little trace of it is left. 
It is seldom grown along with jowdr, but is sometimes grown 
at the foot of the maize stalks on irrigated lands. 


Sesamum or til occupies ueually about 4,000 acres, of ty, 
which one-fourth may be irrigated. A good deal is grown 
in and near the Ajodla Bet, aud in the non-canal irrigated 
parts of Amritsar. 
_ The crops known to the people as kangns, china, swank, Interior millets. 
and bajra are little grown bein looked upon as inferior grains 
only to be resorted to as food when all else fails. Nor is 
mandwa (here known as maddal) a favorite crop. Aréins 
and Muhammadan Jats grow it in the Ajnila Hithér, but the 
meal makes a coarse black bread, which is regarded as a poor 
kind of food requiring a strong digestion. The only other 
kharif crop that may be mentioned is mirch or chillies. Itis 
eb near the city, and also by Arains in Ajnéla, in the 

ki villages. The neighbourhood of Souriin is known to 
grow good mirch, not because the soil or conditions of the 
tract are especially favourable, but because Ar&ins hold a 
number of villages there, and the raising of crops requiring 
much manure and careful tillage and giving a large money 

return have an attraction for them. The seed pods sre 
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Chapter IV, A- picked by the women (the process causing much irritation to 
— the hands) and are then dried in the sun. c 


and The chief among the rabi crops is wheat. It is the eh 
principal staple of the district, and covers annually from threo } 
to three and a quarter lakhs of acres, which means 39 per cent. J 
of the whole cropped area. At the prices one for the last 
ten years, and likely to rule for the next ten, the year must : 
be a bad one when the total value of the wheat raised in ic a 
Amritsar falls short of sixty lakhs of rupees. On irrigated “tt 
land itis grown unmixed, bat on barani lands it is usually 

grown mixed with gram, the proportion being about 5 of wheat 

to Sof gram. This mixture is known as berrera and in stating 

the total nrea of wheat above, the wheat in the berrera has 
been counted in, calculated according to this proportion. 
Both wheat and berrera are sown in October or Navember, the 
berrera generally rather before the most of the wheat on a 
irrigated lands. The bardni crops do well enough withont 

rain up to Christmas, if there has been the proper amount of 4 
moisture on the soil at sowing time. But, by Christmas, rain 

is expected, if only to keep down the ravages of the white 

ants, which do the crop much harm. After good rain in 

January and February, not much more is required in March, 

and the crop is ready for harvesting by the beginning of 

April. The wheat on ‘ell and canal lands is later, but with 

them the harvest is seldom delayed after the 15th of April. 

Threshing and winnowing operations take long time, and 

it is often the beginning of Jane before the whole crop has 

been cut, carried, threshed and taken home. 


Varieties of wheat. Several kinds of wheat are grown. Tho best is vadénak, 
@istinguished by its height, the bluish green tinge of the 
plant before it tarns colour, the flat regular ear, and length 
of beard. This is only grown on irrigated land, generally on 
a field from which cane has been taken the preceding | 

- February, and gives a heavier yield than any other wheat. 
It is grown: all over the district, on well land for choice, 
erhaps more iu the Nahri circle of Ajuéla than elsewhere. J 
he soft white wheat (chitli) is fast coming into favour, being - 4 
preferred by exporters. The grain is notso full as vaddnak —a 
and ter the plant turns coon gr be recognized (in ' 
spite of its name, which only has reference to the i - 
its being more reddish in ‘ica than other wheats. pa 
red wheat (lal kanak) is the one most usually grown on 
bdrini lands, alone and with gram. A beardless wheat called : 
ghoni is also finding favour. The other three are all bearded med 
wheats, and are rather longer in the straw than ghoni, a good 
deal of which is exported. 


The land isalways carefully prepared for wheat, ploughed 
whenever an opportunity occars during the half-year preceding a 
< sae the sowing, an flattened out and pulverized with the sohiga. : 
5 - Little, if any, weeding is required on irrigated land, except “ 
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when the bughit weed appears. Other weeds make no head at Chapter IV, 4 
that season of the year, butif it is a wot spring the natural clover —? 
(maina), which is foand in highly irrigated tracts, is apt to choke Agriculture 
and obstruct the plant at a time when no weeding is possible. Live-stock- 


The grain is separated from the straw and chaff in the well- Harvestiog off 
known primitive way which has been followed by the people wader 
for centuries. The sheaves are heaped up, near a well for 
choice, and close to the smooth bit of hard ground selected for 
a threshing floor. A sheaf is about as much as ® man can carry 
as m head Joad, and will yield from 12 to 16 sérs of grain, 
standard weight. A number of sheaves are loosed and spread 
out round a stake driven into tho ground. To this stake tho 
muzsled oxen, three or four abreast, are fastened and round it 
they tramp, beating out the grain with their feet, or to hasten 
the process, dragging after them ” rough arrangement of wood® 
and brushwood, shaped like n raft, and weighted with clods or 
lumps of fused brick from the kiln. Gradually the grain is 
separated, and is then winnowed from the chaff by being allow- 
ed to fall from the chajj or basket held aloft by the winnower. 

In May there is generally a hot wind blowing at some part of 
the day, which helps the process, and the Totter and fiercer 
the wind the sooner is the harvesting ended. Damage may 


timely thunder showers. If repeated the showers swell the 
iy make it sprout in the sheaf, and blacken the bhusa. 
at fortunately they are exceptional, for April and May sre 
dry months. The broken straw or bhusa is carefally stored in 
a sheltered place near the well, in conical stacks, neatly 
thatched with a part of the straw which las been left long, and 
set apart on purpose. This is the main dry fodder for the 
working cattle during the next winter. The bhusa is raked 
out through a small hole at the foot of the stack until the latter 
falls in. ‘he grain is taken away by potters on their donkeys 
to the village where it is stored in kothis or granaries for sale, 
or in bharolas for household use. 

The area of gram (chole) is about a lakh of acres, but may Gram. 
‘tiso to nearly a lakh ands quarter. Two-thirds of the whole 
is raised in the Tarn Taran tabsil, and the quantity grown in 
Ajnéla is quite insignificant, not a tenth of the whole. It 
forms part of the crop already described under the name of 
berrera, is also grown alone on sandy lands withont irrigation, 
and appears as a second crop cn rice stubbles, or on fields which 
have borne a summer crop of charior green jowér. It does not 
require carefal cultivation, but like most spring crops neods to 
be first sown in fairly moist ground to germinate well. It is ~ 
harvested, if grown alone, about the same time as barley, but 
before the bulk of the wheat. It is a hardy plant in most ~ 
respects, and is only liable to damage in poor soils when rain 
holds off for long in early spring, when high winds with dust 
‘occur at blossoming time in March, or when there is a long 
spell of damp, cloudy, thundery weather. Itmay also be thrown 
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Barley. 


Rape. 


back, when the shoots are just coming through the ground, if 


. ing habit, and from the show which it makes with its ye 
blossoms, it ia apt to give a false idea of the strength of the 
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light showers, followed by hot sun, cake the surface of the, 
maira soil. In such a case there is nothing for it, but to break 
up the crost with the sohdga, or even re-sow the field. The 
wth of maina is also specially injurious to gram sown or rice 
stubble. The young plants make excellent food for horses 
when cnt green in March or early April,and the grain is well ' 
known as a food for both horses and cart bullocks. | 
Barley is not » very important crop in Amritsar. It is <A 
more grown in Ajnéla than in the other two tabsfls, with and ba 
without irrigation, singly or with gram, rarely with wheat, and : 
sometimes on the stubble of rice. Tho total area is about a 


quarter of a Jakh of acres, but this is the sum of a very large i 
number of small plots. It does not seem to exhaust the land so ae | 
much as wheat, and, ripening quickly, it is off the gronnd early . 

in April, making room sometimes for a melon crop. When rain | 
has held off in a ‘autumn, and the rabi crop is shorter than “2 


nsnal, advantage is taken of the first Christmas rains to put in 
a crop of barley. Wheat would never thrive if put in so late, 
but barley is a convenient catch crop. On small plots on wells 
it is sometimes cut green for fodder and if ullowed to ripen, it 
is not unusual to pluck the ears while the crop is standing and 
thresh out the grain by itself. The standing straw is then cut 
down and used for thatching stacks of bhusa. On well lands if 
is usual to allow the Chuhra who works on the well to sow a 
row of barley at the edge of the wheat fields and especially 
close to the water-conrse. 


Rape is a risky plant to grow asso much depends on nothing 
untoward happening while it is in blossom. It is seldom sown 
alone except in the sonth of Tarn Téran, and is rarely grown Ps 
in any form in Ajnéla. The commonest method is to sow it in : 
rows, eight or ten feet apart, up and down the fields of berrera, a 
method which gives its spreading plants a better chance. Much 
cf it is pecten up unripe for fodder and for use as aag or 
greens when the wheat is about a foot high. From its spread- 


“2¢tpeare 5 wasted ra a x ; 


7 
ol 
] 


al 


crop, if seen a little way off, and a field will be found to be of == 
a much poorer growth when ridden through, than when seen - 
from a distance. Lape is usually sown with a drill in deeper | 


furrows specially made for it after the field is ploughed, and on 
the furrows are not as a rale fully covered up after the y 
seed has been dropped in. The seed is proverbially small,and ~ x 
would be liable to be smothered, if buried as deep as wheut 7 


or gram. The harvest of rape is an early one, if the frost & 

has not injured it, and the price, owing to export, has lately 743 

been so high as to stimulate the people to grow as much of it 

as they safely can. Sans om 
Masar furnishes the pulse best known to Europeans as dal. x4 

It is grown on recently thrown up bet lands, onthe moist = « 

shelving lands which line the banks of the Sakkinala,andas 
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a catch crop after rice on canal lands. It is especially liable 
° to damage by frost in late February, a single night of which 
may ruin the whole crop. Otherwise it is a hardy plant 
od sony be grown with success on the most unpromising soils. 
But the area under masar is small, and it is the least important 
of the pulses in Amritsar, except in the river villages, where 


it ig a useful crop. 


= Fully eight per cent. of the cropped area is taken up by 
~ senji, a luxuriant trefoil grown exclusively for fodder for cattle. 
= It is cut green and chopped up with bhusa, jowdr, maize stalks, 
? or cano tops. It is grown on maize and cotton stubbles 

almost invariably, less often after rice. The ground is first 


boy saturated with water and the seed is then puddled into the 
; liquid mud by the feet of the cultivator. Thereafter it 
requires no care, except a plentiful supply of water, and, from 

s Canal Officer's point of view, it is a most wastefal plant. 


+ Benefitting by the manure which had been applied to the 
= cotton or maize which it succeeds, it grows fast and heavy 
and the cutting of a few square yards is enough for a head 
load. Once cat it does not give a second cutting like lucerne, 
but directly a part of the field has been laid bare it is ploughed 
up to be ready for preparation for the cane crop which usually 
follows it on well lands. Altogether it is an indispensable 
crop for stall-fed cattle, and is grown in every village where 
=i there is irrigation. ; : 
Melons are grown in the hot weather as ai extra rabi 


near Amritsar, but there are few wolls with maira soil which 
do not grow a patch or two. Both the small yellow melon, 
aud the tarbiz, or larye green water melon, are grown, as 
well as cucumbers. As already stated they are often found 
in the same field as young cotton, and are out of the way 
before the cotton begins to shade them. Amritsar city, with, 
its large Hinda population, is a good market for this kind of 
produce, and it is also sold a good deal in the villages, at 


aoe eross roads, and at canal bridges. The fruit being easily 
stolen, fields nt a distance from a well require watching day 
2 and night, which is a» drawback, Besides being grown on 
wells they are raised on sandy lands in Ajnéla, and in-the 

Bet of doth rivers. Other vegetables, mostly grown by 

tomy Muhammadans, are onions, carrots, radishes, and eggplant. 
Potatoes are largely planted on the rich lands round Amritsar 

city and- now form a regular item in a recognized two year 

e rotation. Tobacco is only grown on weil lands out in iie 
district, but heavy crops are taken off the lands near the city 

with the help of black liquid sewage which serves both as 

manure and water. The Sikhs having a prejudice against 

growing what their religion forbids them to use, the cultivation 

is confived to Muhammadans, especially Ardins. As might be 

- expected Ajnala produces more tobacco than the other two 
: qahsils together, and there it is very carefully cultivated. 


Vegetables and 


‘crop. Most are grown in Ajnila and in the Kamboh villages tobacco. 
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Chapter 1V, A. The commonest kind is one with a pink flower-spike, which 
— at a certain stage-is pinched off to check upward growth 
Agriculture and make the lower leaves spread out. Other crops teed 
Live-stock. 20 special mention, except toria which is a late kharff or early 
Vegetables and Tabi crop and which is now beginning to be cultivated largely 
by reason of the high price for oilseeds. The oil is inferior 

to that pressed from rape, but is often mixed with it. 


Nomenclature of The different staples have in the above paragraphs been 
referred to by their popular or vernacular names. For pur- 
poses of identification tho following table is given, showing 
the English, vernacular and scientific names in jaxtaposi- 


tion :— 
=e Ss a> 
English. Vornacular, Scientific. 

-~ ww | JROnA ... . | Oryza Sativa. 

+ ~e ey aig « | Zea Ma 
Sugarcane, le + os | Sadeharsu: Officinaram, 
Coston .. we wv} Rapih., .«. ove poe Lig Herbaceum. 
Greet ek wee aio ire ~ ead! sexs _ Vulgare. 
Spiked milles .., ow | TR ow “ . | Peniefilaria Spicaca, 

re \(Mob .. ou we | Phaseolus Acontifolius, 
Palees nce cee wey (A MORE. ote Do. Mango, 
a ace etbai| Da, Paes ree 
OF as wee vee raasica Jancea, 
Oilseods ... ~ me {in “0 eve v= | Bosamum: orientale, 
Italian milles ~ | Kangni Fennisetam Italicam, 
wan Opliawmenus Frumentaceus 
c »» | Panicam Maliacrum. 
Ege plant oo + we | Solanum Melongena, 

oe Kana! - »- | Triticam Aestivum, 
Barley .- | Jao .. | Hordeum Hexastichum, 
Gram .. 7 + | Chole ... we = wwe | Clee Ari etinum. 
Linseed... 0 swe | Abel 4. 0 ee) ove | Linum Unitationionum, 
Lentil .. os «| Masr.. .. +. | Ervum Lens, 

Trefoll ... wwe | Bonfl e e)s | Metilotus Parviliora, 
=A = oe | Saronm .. e + | Brassica Carmnpestria, 
wwe ~~ | Taméka vee ~« | Nicotiana Tabacum, 
Poppy .. «| Post pit oa | Papaver Somniferum. 
Potato .. 7 én | Ale... pe -- | Solanam Taberosam, 
Melon. ~ * Khar ae . | Cacurbita Meldn, 
Water Molon .,. «| Tartos ot Cacarbits Citrullas. 

tos we + | Gande., wee Alliam Ceps. 
Garret... “ we Danens Carcta, 
Radish... ow - i +  o« | Raphanus Salivas, 


Changes in agri- As regards the changes in the system of husbandry, that 


have been, and are, taking place, it may be noted that within 
the, Jast 25 years an expansion of the rabi crop area 
and a contraction of the kharif area has been slowly gging on. 
With this there has been an increasing resort, in us kharif, 
to the more valuable crops, and an abandonment of the inferior 
cereals, such as kangni, swank, china, maddal, and bdjra. 

irrigation has of course had an effect on the area under rice, 
bat improved communications, rise in prices, and facility for 
export, have no doubt been the canses which have led to more 
wheat being grown. Among other changes it is robable that 
gram has given way to Lerrera, that all kinds of oilseeds are 
more raised than formerly, while each year, as the grazing 
areas narrowed, the necessity for growing senji and green jowdir 


on the irrigated has become more pressing. Increased 
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facilities for thp disposal of surplus produce and increase of Chapter IV, A- 


irrigation have naturally had the effect of making the people 
w fewer, but more valuable, crops in the kharif, and so 
eave more room for the raising of wheat, the grain which 


finds the readiest export. 


Tho areas under each of the principal crops will be Consumption and 


found in Table No. XX, and Table No. I shows the estimated £e¢-*=pp!z- 


average yield in sérs per acre of each of the principal staples. 


These are cautious estimates taken from 


the Assessment 


reports recently submitted for each tahsil. 


grain. 
——— | —— 
e 10 3 
Jowir ne 7 “os 
Gram oe e ‘ +e 
Maire ou 3 oe 
Karle ods ‘4 23 
Taf grains 3 she 
Total 2 15 


—— ee 
=== : 


Wheat o- oe 12 
| ‘ 


Rice neo 
ene and maize 


The statement in the margin 
is an estimate of the food-grains 
consumed in a year by an aver- 
age agriculturist’s family, con- 
sisting of five persons, one old 
person, man and wife, and two 
children. It is the estimate sup- 
plied by the District Officer 
to the Famine Commission of 
1879. 


A similar estimate for the non- 
agricultural population and resi- 
dents in towns is given in the 
margin opposite. 


ona ate i The total consumption of food- 
Barley wt ~__ grains by the population of the 
Total so) 3% district, as estimated in 1878 for 
ee ©6= the purposes of the Famine Com- 
——— aa mission, is given Se the 
Geis. | Anticul- | Noneert | rol, = TOR in, the res 
| turiste. rareeerrs) a helag te haniacd 
Wheat et yo9,a88 its | 1 pes eal maunds. 
Inferwr grains Om0,238 | 1,554,759) 2,207.28 
ping a pwjoor | 20,01 | 63.4% = Phe figures are based 
Total 1,740,728 2,013,447 | 4,000,175 


Le 


" gonls. On the other hand the consumption per 


upon an estimated 
Salah of 332,750 
head (0°71 sérs 


for agriculturists, and 0°57 for non-agricalturists}, is believed to 
Lave beetf a little over-estimated. A rough estimate of the 


total production, exports and imports of food. 


ins was also 


framed at the same time and it was stated (page 151, Famine 
Report), that while in a good year a surplus of some 864,000 
ynaunds was available for storage or exportation to Hindistéu 


from the country 


ion at 5,596,000 maunds. But as these caloulati 


consumpti 
deal with very large figure 
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factors, the smallest error may seriously affects the result. 
Taking wheat alone it may be taken as fairly certain that the 
average annual produce is 28} lakhs of maunds, Ifa popu- 
lation of 84 lakhs consamed 19} lakhs of maunds of wheat in 
1878, the present population must be consuming 28}, This 
leaves a little over 4 lakhs of maunds for export, beyond the 
limits of the district. 


Table No. XVII shows the whole area of land whichis — 
under the management of the Forest Department, The rakhs 
in the district have already been described in Chapter I. It 
will be sufficient here to repeat that there are four rakhs or 
reserved forests managed by the Departinent, Gagrewal, Serdi — 
Amfnat Khan, and Bohord in Turn Téran and Nég in Amritsar. 
They are all reserved forests and of no particular importance. 
They are under the care of the Assistant Conservator, Lahore 
Forest Division. Considerable attention is paid both by the 
Municipality of Amritsar and by the three Local Bourds to the 
subject of arboriculture. Figures obtained from these local 
bodies show that at the present time 39 acres are maintained 
as tree nurseries by the District Board and 7 acres by the 
Municipality. The length of roads fully stocked with trees 
is, in the District, 168 acres (excluding the Grand Trunk Road 
which is under the management of the Public Works De- 

artment) and within the limits of the Manicipality 48 acres. 

he income from sale of trees and loppivgs was Rs. 994 Inst 
year (District) and Rs. 2,980 (Municipality). The latter 
figures includes garden produce. The expenditure was of 
course far greater having been Rs. 6,367 in the District and 
Rs. 3,201 in the Municipality. The latter body again spends 
as much nas Rs. 16,000 in « year on the maintenance of orna- 
mental gardens of which the Rim Bagh is the best known. 
Others are known as the Aitchison and Nicholl Parks, and 
there are smaller gardens within the city walls, laid out on the 
site of fetid swamps formed by the excavations of many pre- 
vious years, and gradually filled up and levelled. 

Table No. XXII shows the livo stock of the district, as 
ascertained at the latest enumeration. Amritsar is not a 
district in which cattle rearing is carried on to a large extent. 


_ The grazing is very limited in area, and the great bulk of the 


working and milch cattle arc stall fed. Twice a year 
pore have an opportunity of buying and selling at the 
ishkhi and Dewéli fairs, but they also buy largely from 
itinerant cattle dealers, known as Hére, who travel vp from the 
Hissfér and Delhi country, with pioked animals suitable for cart 
and well work. Both bullocks and male buffaloes are used on 
the wells and theré is not the prejudice against yoking the 
latter which exists in the Cis-Sutlej districts. Buffaloes cer- 
tainly work more slowly and are not always so docile as 
well trained bullocks, but they are very largely used. It will 
be seen that kine are to buffaloes in the proportion of two ~ 
to one, Young stock are castrated at from two to three 
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years old, and are then given over to oilmen, who make a 
profession of training them to the yoke. Often this is 
carried out after dark. As a rule a landholder does not 
keep more cattle than are necessary to work his well and 
lough, and fo keep him and his family in butter milk. 
There is no great trade in ghi, though the Kamboh villages 
near Amritsar make some profit in this way. In the city large 
herds of milch cattle are kept by Gjars, who in the hot season 
take them out to the waste lands near the city, and in Ajnéla, 
for months at a time and keep them there bringing in the milk 
ag Or else they lease for grazing one or other of the rakhs 
in the district, or lengths between bridges of the canal bank. 
The village cattle during the rainy and hot weather months are 
driven out every day, but if they depended on what they could 
find by the sides, on the kalar, and on the wheat stubbles, 
they could not be kept in condition. It is for them that the 
large areas of jawér fodder, aud senji are grown, and the up- 
keep of his cattle’ in times of scarcity is a source of constant 
anxiety to the cultivator. There are no special breeds of cattle 
cosa mention. Buffaloes are almost a speciality in the 
district for, with the exception of Sidlkot, no other district 
contains so many, and the fact is noteworthy as indicating the 
wealth of the district, for the possession of a good milch baffalo 
marks the cultivator as well-to-do. Horses and ponies too are 
numerous. Not that the breed is in any way remarkable but 
they are largely used by small traders, was fetch their supplies 
in 3 drawn b nies, and they are often seen as pack 
“ani Tho Sikh at looks on a horse or pony simply as an 
animal which enables him to get from place to place with com- 
fort, and they take little pride in their animals, and so far do 
_ not show any marked desire to improve the breed. Every well- 
to-do Jat and trader keeps a pony of some sort. Sheep and 
goats are kept by village menials, chiefly by Barais, the sheep 
for their wool and goats for their milk and for slaughter. For 
goat flesh as well as for nearly every other commodity Amritsar 
city is the market, and some 800 goats are Gaily slaughtered 
there for food. Mules and donkeys are largely used in the 
cenrying trade as pack animals, chiefly on the roads to the 
of the city, to Gujrénwila, Fatehgarh, Sialkot and 
Batéla. The donkeys are kept by Kumhérs, many of whom 
have given up their proper trade (especially in Tarn Taran, 
where so many wells have been closed in favour of canal 
irrigation), and taken to carrier's work. The Kumhiér’s donkey 
is in fact almost the only beast of burden in general use among 
the villages for goods which are easily divided up into loads 
like grain. A good donkey will carry two maunds. Camels 
are few, and it is doubtfal whether all those entered in the 
return belong to this district, where there is so little suitable 
ing ground for them. Where kept at all they are owned 
Sikh Jats and Mazbis and are used solely as beasts of 
tburden, very rarely for riding ed ae arts are com- 
paratively few. The Beds seems to the dividing line between 
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the parts of the province where these are numerous, or com- 
paratively rare, and far the most ate. kept in Ferozepore and 
the submontane districts from the Beds to the Jumna. 
The average price of stock may be taken to be as fol- 
lows :— 
Re. Be. 


Bullock eat Camel «» 60 
Cow . & Goat or 
Male buffalo 20 Sheep 3 
Female buffalo 


The price of milch cows is regulated by the number of 
seers of milk given. Near the si the calculation is made on 
a basis of 7 rupees to each seer, but at the fairs fancy prices 
even exceeding Rs, 100 are given for good cows. Bullocks too 
will sometimes fetch Rs. 60 or Rs. 80 a piece and more, if young, 
well-trained and strong. Cart bullocks are the most expensive ; 
male buffaloes are lower in price, owing tothe demand for them 
being restricted, but females are valuable owing to the large yield 
of milk and ghi. 


Horse-breeding operations were firat started in Amritsar 
at the end of 1881, when the ae of mares fit for breeding 
purposes was introduced, and stud horses were distributed by 


the Department of Horse-oreeding Operations, At present there 
are five horses and six donkey stallions standing in tho district. 
Particulars are given below :— 


Ordinarily there is a donkey stallion at Ajndla also, but the 
lace is at present vacant owing todeath. It is only within the » 
fast two or three years that stud animals have been located at 
Chahil, which is in the Tarn Taran tahsil, the part of the dis- 
trict in which operations are most active and which bas the best ‘ 
breed of horses, Chahil is favourably situated as it lies on the 
Lahore border and mares - are brought from both districts. 
Ajnala is the tahsil where least success has been obtained. 

The young stock got by Government stallions out of mares 
is shown in a table below. “Mares suitable for breedin purposes 
are now branded with the letters V. I. and are brought before 
the Superintendent for the urpose atthe half-yearly fairs. 
Unbranded mares, if a: prone, pay a covering fee of twenty 
rupees for the services of a Government stallion. Mares fit for 
mule-breeding are not now branded, re 
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It will be noticed that mule-breeding has greater attractions 
than horse-breeding. This is due to the fact that the mares 
of the district are in size more suited to be put to the donke 
than to the horses which are provided and also to the high 
prices now obtainable for mules. 
In addition to the above the District Board have in the pres- 
ent year purchased three Arab pony stallions for breeding par- 
hese are standing at the Veterinary Hospital maintained 


a the Board in Amritsar city. 


The two great fairs, the Baisékhi and Dewili, have been al- Agricaltural fairs. 


ready referred to in their religious and social t. The 
cattle fair is heid on a piece of ground by the side of the 
Jullundar road, south of the tahsil building. The ground be- 
longs to the proprietors of Tung Pain, who cultivate the richly 
mauured land between fairs chiefly with fodder crops. They 
engage to have the ground cleared of crops by the time it is 
required by the authorities and they either take over the 
manure which is left as it stands or the estimated value of it. 
On the whole they are gainers by the arrangement and the 
Local Board may be said to have now obtained a prescriptive 
right to use the land. The Board has built a pavilion and 
judging enclosure, sunk wells and planted trees on the central 
avenue, and there are tanks for watering purposes supplied 
with canal water. Tho fair lasts about ten days and the cattle 
as they are bought and sold are passing in and out in @ 
: continuous stream the 

whole time, Each 

Baistkbt sale is registered and 


+ Devan Dewill tair. 
‘ir. a small fee taken both 
——— S =e and in the 
tae ate 2,785 swor shape of gate money. 
Bullecks = seed ery Me <4 veges aeiaber 
Mitac” << = =| ,8m8) 1883 of cattle exhibited at 
Sawa . - | rats each of the fairs is 
—_e«- - - na » shown in the margin. 
coat | as | rive ~=«- The averages are for 
———_——— the five years ending 

: with 1892, 
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spot should carry off the lion’s share of the prizes, and they 


perally succeed in securing atleast half the total awards. x 
This is not, it need hardly be said, due to any sympathy with >. 
local owners, but is chiefly due to the fact that Amritsar people Ana 
are careful to secure by purchase the best animals brought to na 
the fairs and exhibit them. It will be noticed that at both fairs “ze 
far more buffaloes than kine aro exhibited, and it would be Ps 


hard to beat some of the buffaloes reared in the district. The 

rizes are provided in cash, partly from provincial and partly | 
focal funds, aud the judging is done by European and native 
gentlemen resident in Amritsar, while the whole arrapge- 
ments are supervised and carried out by the Secretary of the i 
Municipal Board and a numerons staff. 


Herso fair The horse fair is held at the same time on the open ground 
near Fort Govindgarh at the back of the Railway Station. Pro- | 
fessional dealers here figure more mene! y than at the cattle r4 

aisik hi fair is here too : ut 


fair, both as buyers and sellers. The 


the better attended of the two (though the prices are not so good) = 

as the following figures, giving the average number of animals : ) 

brought to each fair in the last five years will show :— : 
Fair. Horees, | Ponies, ales. Dosheys. Total. 

Baas SOO] Oe] oa) OS) OOS i 


Farticulars of the sales effected and prizes awarded will 
appear from the annexed table. Averages as before :— 


* 


Prise money 


Animals ett Total price. awarded. Bas 


oss | 37, O81 
sees | 135530 0 3 


No prizes are given out of Provincial Funds for horses at the 
Baisakhi fair. All that is then given comes from local sources, 
which may account for a slight falling-off in. the popularity of 
the Baisékhi horse fair in the last two or three years. The 
number of mules exhibited has in peers been falling-o ff 
steadily for the last pre years probably because t can 
easily di of them without bringing them to the fair. Stilk 
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the average price obtained per head of mules is almost always 
greater than that obtained for horses. The average price at 


which animals are sold at the horse fair ranges from Rs. 54 per 
head at the Baisékhi to Rs. 57 at the Dewili. 


Figures are given below showing the number of Hissar bulls 
procured by the local authorities and distribated to the principal 
villages during the last five years. Seven villages in Amritsar 
were selected, ten in Taran Téran, and nine in Ajndla. The 
difficulty with these bulls is that it has not yet n found 
practicable to stall them and allow them to have access only to 
cows of approved size and breed, and likely to throw a good 
calf. They are allowed according to the custom of the geet | 
to roam about the village in which they have been located, an 
thus cover cows of all sizes and breeds, irrespective of whether 
they make a good match for the bull. Nevertheless they have 
a distinct effect on the stock of the district and are valued by. 
the people. There is also no means of getting rid of them 
when they become old and useless, for the prejudices of the 
Hindu population forbid their being destroyed :— 


There are now no Hissér rams located in the district for breed- 
ing purposes. 


SECTION B,—OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES, 
COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed 
by males, as returned in Table XVIIB at the census of 1891. 
The figures would perhaps have been more useful if they had 
shown the occupations of none but males over 15 Fo of age, 
tut this information is not available by districts, nsequently 
the table, as it stands, shows also the occupation of infant males, 
which of necessity has been put down as that followed by their 
fathers. ‘The census table above quoted shows the occupations 
of females as well, but this it has been thought unnecessary to 
abstract, Two-thirds of the males in towns are of the age of 15 
and over, and three-fifths in the rural tracts, so a rough caleula- 
tion can be made if it is desired to discover the occupations of 
males of that age, The figures in the table may be thus sum- 
marized :— 


Chapter IV, B 


Commesioasions: 


Stud balls, 


Occupation of 
the people. 
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Government... Ys, — ten we oe es 
Pasture and agriculture obo one ove ows oe 475 
Domestic service tia vee Fy Sie oa +. 103 
Artizan ... seo oe oe tee ee + oe 269 ) 
Commerce and transport oo AR oa ae marex : 
Professional ... “ee see jee pe eT) ow #3 
Indefinite and independent... + ete oe 59 
Total we 100 


The classification must always be unsatisfactory, as explained — 
in Chapter XII of the Consus Report, on account of so many 

rsons following several occupations distinct from each other, 
ike the kumhdr, who may be a potter, a brick-maker, a donkey 
driver, or a common carrier; or the Chuhré who is botha 
scavenger and an agriculturist, and for this reason it is impos- 
sible to give an exact idea of how many sbould po 
classed as agricultural and non-agricultural. The Chuhras form 
12 per cent. of the total population, and very nearly all either 
combine agriculture with their legitimate occupation, or depend 
in great measure for their livelihood upon the cae of agrical-- 
tural occupations. More detailed figures will be found im the 
original Census Table No. XVILB, and abstracts Nos. 90 and 93 
appended to the report of 1891. 


Table No. XXIV gives statistics of the manufactures of 
the district, as they stood in 1893 and Table No. XLVA gives 
similar figures for the manufactures of Amritsar city. 


Perhaps the most important among the numerous manu- 
factures of Amritsar are those of pashmina (or shawl wool), silk, 
and carpets. 


Pashm is the vernacular name for the fine wool of a breed 
of goats fonnd in and beyond the Himalayas, and the word 
pashmina is used in speaking of any fabric made from that 
wool, Pashm is imported from Thibet vid Simla, the Kula val- 
ley, or Path4nkot, and toaless extent from Kashmir. The 
wool is brought down in its natural state to Amritsar, where it 
is cleaned, carded, sorted out, and sold to the manufacturers and ~ 
master-weavers. The weavers are mostly Kashmiris, but there 
are also some Panjabi Muhammadans among them. The manu- 
facture, which requires the utmost skill and delicacy of mani- 
pulation, is learned by the workmen from the earliest childhood. 
Children are apprenticed to master-weavers, who after a time 
pay for their services, but usually to their relatives.. The pay 
ranges from Re. 1 a month for a child to Rs. 4a month for an 
adult weaver. Very few get as much as Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 a month. 
The payment is made in advance, and if an apprentice leaves 
his employer before his advances are worked off, the next em- 
loyer is by custom responsible for the balance. 


f 
i The best manufacturers do not use this Kirméni 
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~ wool at all, but cheaper fabrics are often adulterated with it, and 


this among other reasons, has caused the decay of the industry, 
which-has been steadily going down-hill for the last thirty years. 
The fabrics are either plain self-coloured cloth, known as alwdn, 
malida, &c., either white, blue, smoke-coloured, or red; these 
are made up into lengths or fdns, and are cut up as required or 
else are embroidered into a variety of patterns with silk. Or it 
may be woven into shawls, plain or embroidered, some of which 
are known as Rampur chddars, the thread being previonsly 


_ dyed and wound off for the purpose. The shawls in which tho 


pattern is produced in the loom are the most valuable : in others 
the pattern is produced on a ground-work of plain coloured 
pashmina, by embroidery with the needle and fine pashm 
thread; such shawls are called amlikir, as opposed to the 
kinikdr or loom-woven. 

Pashm wool is sold at about Rs. 2 a a¢r, Kirmani or Wahab 
shahi wool at about Re. 1-4. Long shawls made in Amritsar 
of the best quality fetch about Rs. 200 each, though the price 
Was somo years ago quite double this. Square shawls fetch 
smaller prices, but jamawars, a kind of shawl distinguished by 
being worked in stripes, fetch Rs. 300 each, or, if of very fine 
quality, as much as Rs. 400. Rumdls and Rampur chddars ma 
be sold at prices ranging from Rs. 20 to over a hand 
rupees, according to the fineness of the thread. : 


The inferiority of shawls made in Amritsar to those 
imported from Kashmir, has frequently been noticed, and is 
vari attributed to the air and climate of Kashmir, and to 
the qu md of the water used in dyeing, &c. But the chief 
cause of the superiority of the Kashmir work is that the adal- 
teration of the shaw! wool with that of Kirmdn is never practised. 
It is believed that its importation into Kashmir is forbidden. 
Another reason is that, in Kashmir, the separation of the coarse 
hair from the fiver under-wool, and the spinning, is much more 
carefully performed. 


On the other hand, the colours used in Amritsar are better. 
Cochineal dye (kirm) is used in preference to lékh for the scarlet 
shawls, and the Amritsar blue and green dyes are said to be 
also finer than the cheaper colours used in Kashmir. Whatever 
may be accepted as the true cause of the difference, it is beyond 
doubt that the Kashmir fabrics command a higher price in the 
market than those made up in Amritsar. 


But the industry nas long been on the wane, and shows no 


een of recovery. It was first introduced about 90 years ago, 
w 


mn Ranjit Singh was beginning to extend his rule in the 


. Panjab. n ashort time, there were about 300 looms (known as 


dukans) at work, and shawls, &c., to the value of about Re, 30,000 


were yearly manafactured in the city, besides what was 
im from Kashmfr, and other parts of the hills. Part of 


this was sold ia Amritsar, and the remainder was exported to 
i in the Deccan, Lucknow, Delhi, and the Native 
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States of Rajpiténa. Then, in consequence of one of the 

iodical famines in Kashmir, there was, about 60 years ago, a 
So influx of skilled Kashmiri weavers into the city, which 
gave a decided impulse to the trade. 


Export of Indian shawls began about 20 years later, and 
it is said that when the trade was most flourishing, there 
Were as many as 4,000 looms at work in Amritsar, torn 
out work which, with what was imported, is estimated to 
have been of the total value of about ten lakhs of rupees. 
European exporting firms had their agents in the city, and 
the trade was the principal one of the district. But the 
fashion changed, aciultersdioes es, and the trade has now 
been dwindling for many years. The wearing of shawls was 
given up in Paris, and the rest of Europe followed the lead of 
that city, and it is probable that, at the present time, the 
number of looms is less than 1,000, and the outturn does not 
reach in value more than two lakhs of rupees. The market is 
confined to Hinddstéu, especially Lucknow and Haidarabad. It 
is not likely to decrease much more, for the custom of wearing 
shawls and wraps of costly fabrics by wealthy natives is slow to 
change, and there will always be a certain demand. But the 

rices, as well as the extent of the industry, have much 
vs acids y and no recovery in this direction is to be expected. 


The manufacture of silk piece-goods however is still largely 
carried on. The wearing of silk has become much more general 
among all classes of natives, with the increase in wealth, and 
rise in the standard of comfort. Raw silk used to be imported 
from Bokhéra, and dyed in Awritsar. It was then exported 
to different places in India, or. else woven up into fabrics known 
by various names, Plain silks are known as darydi, striped 
fabrics as gulbadan, and shot silks, or self-colours varied with 
a cross thread of another colour (dhtip chan) are coming much 
into favour. But the import from Bokhéra is now very , 
a brisk trade in China silk has sprung up, and the silk nsed and 
made up in Amritsar now chiefly comes from Shanghai, vid 
Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi. The murket has extended. 
There was atime when silk was worn only by nobles and 
courtiers, but a demand for less costly fabrics has sprung up, 
and silk can now be sold in almost any of the large cities of 
Hindistén to all classes of the community. Whereas that woven 
in Amritsar once chiefly came vid Peshiwar, it is now exported 
from Amritsar to Peshawar, Rawalpindi and Sind. Probably 


about 2,000 looms are now at work and the outturn is of the 


value of quite two lakhs of rupees. Silk is largely used for the 
embroidery of phulkaris on a cotton ground. 


Carpet weaving bas always been carried on to some extent 
in Amritsar, but only began to assume importance as an indus- 
try about the time when the trade in pashmina began to decline. 
Many pashm weavers, thrown out of employment, took to 
weaving and were glad to work for a small wagé, and the 
enterprise of one well-known firm has now brought the mauufac- 
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ture of carpets into prominent notice. Amritsar carpets are 
now shown at most of the great International Exhibitions, and 
are known all over the Weeld os well as in India, where they are 
bought up as fast as they can be turned out. The indastry is 
mainly in the hands of wealthy Hindtis, who, under European 
supervision employ Muhammadan weavers all working on the 
contract system and entertaining their own staff of workers. 
The Native States and Central Asia are ransacked for old and 
choice patterns, while the utmost care is taken in the selection 
of the warp, the wool, and the vegetable dyes. Pashmina wool 
is even used for the finest description of carpets, and tlie work is 
all done by hand, the weavers working in batches of from 4 to 10 
isbicat sesh carpet, froma written pattern which gives directions 
as to every stitch. Oue firm has as many as 150 looms at work, 
snd has numerous agents in Europe, for the disposal of the 
carpets turned ont. Prices vary according to the fineness of the 
ey aed and may range from Rs. 12 a square yard toas much 
as Rs. 50. 


A small manufacture of acids and chemicals, such as sul- 
hate of copper (nila thothiya) is carried on. Soap is rather 
ly nmde for export to Kangra and the north. Gold and 
silver-thread, ribbon, spangles, Hi for embroidery is manufac- 
tured under the names of yhota kindra, sulma, kalibatin, &c. 
Embroidery in gold-thread and silk is also carried on. Ivory 
carving is practised with considerable success, but is chiefly con- 
fined to combs, paper-knives, card-cases and toys; though in- 
-ferior to the work of China and of other parts of India, the de- 
sign and execation, considering the very rude tools employed, 
are far from despicable. The common manufactures of country 
cloth, pottery, &c., need no especial remark, as they are univer- 
sal, and not more characteristic of Amritsar than of any other 
town or city in the Punjab. 

More than one firm has started works for the cleaning of 
cotton by machinery, and expensive machinery was imported in 
1859 by a private European firm under an arrangement with 
Government, for the compressing of bhiisa mixed with grain 
into cubes of cattle fodder. The works have now been purchased, 
and are carried on by Government. 


Mr. Lockwood Kipling, late Principal of the Lahore School 

of Art, kindly furnished for the last edition of the Gazetteer 

issued in 1884), the following note on some of the special in- 

ustries of the district. It is reproduced here unchanged, as it 

is still in almost all respects an accurate description, aud Mr, 
Kipling had a unique knowledge of the subject :— 


' “Tt bas been remarked in the notice of the history of thie district that 
. the Sikh temple buildings are small, not of a high order of 
— and architecture, and are overlaid with o plating of gilt 

copper and beautifully ceoorated internally. A ds 


" eiamination shows that, while the Sikhs displayed no great originality in thelr 


architecture and were content to borrow the inspiration as well aa frequently to 
plander the actual materials of Musalmin buildings, they made some pro- 


: gress towards the development of » style of art which Laue ee presented : 
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some interesting features. There is more in fact in the Sikh treatment of 
Muhammndsn architecture than strikes an ordinary eye; for like the Jain 
adaptations of similar clement, it Promised to lead through « natural sequence 
of growth to new nnd probably attractive forma. Mr. dee oe says of tho 
Amritsar golden a or Darbér Sahib that ‘it in al a® oxem 
one of the forms which Hindu temple architecture assumed in the 1%¢h 
and where for tho Leonean we mostleaveit, The Jains and HindGs may yet do 
great thivgs in it, if they can escape the influence of European imitation ; bes teow, 
that the sovereignty has paswed from the Sikhs, we cannot expect thoir priests of 
people to i ge in a magnificence, their religion docs not countenance or 
encoursge, rs 
“Very fow religions officially countenance or encourage magnificence ; 
they nsually, indeed, begin by denonncing it ; but as their professors ya! rich 
and prosperous they almost invariably lapse into decorative pomp. Not only 
is the upper storey of the Darbir Sahib sheathed in plates of richly embossed 
and heavily gilded beaten work in copper, but the lower storey is encased in a 
panelling or wainscot of slabs of marble inlaid with cornelian, mother-of-pearl, 
serpentine, lapis-lazuli, and other stones resembling in technique the work on 
some notable differences of artistic treat. 
ment. The Sikhs are really ay fond of decoration aa other Hindds, and they 
Continge to spend large sume of money on beantifying their temple. Wealthy 


1 benefactions might surprise those who are accustomed to look on the caste 
system as absolutely and in all respects shutting off each division from the rest. 


“ The general supervision of the temple is in the hands of a loading elder, at 
resent, (1884), Rai Kalyan Singh, [now, 1893, Bhai Gurtakbsh Singh, son of Bhai 
aman Singh, Ed.) under whom is a large staff of eervitors, including certain 
craftamen. Attached tothe foundation isa workahop, where marble masonry is 
constantly Seing wronght for the repair of the shrine. The workmen are 5, 
and they have tke peculiarly leisurely way of addressing themselves to labour 
which everywhere distinguishes those who take the daily wage of a wealthy 
corporation. Tho great difference between their work and the similar pietra 
dura of Agra lies in the introduction of living forms, as fishes, birds, and animals; 
sometimes tho figure of a devotee to whove beard is cleverly given a naturalistic 
air by ita being formed of a piece of veined agate ie introduced. The designs, 
too, though over suave and flowing in line like all modern Indian work, are less 
Italian in character than those of Agra, and are marked by that local character 
ofall Sikh ornament, which is much easier to recognise than to describe. Jt ia 
notable that no attempt has been made to apply the marble inlay to the modern 
drawing-room uses by which alone the Agra inlayers of to-day manage to pick up 
sliving. No card-trays with jasper butterflies or inkatands with wreaths of vine 
foliage are offered to the public in Aritear ; and the existence of the industry is 
unknown to many of the residents. 


“ The embossed copper work is wrought independently of the temple by ehha- 
‘Wook in tnetele teras or chasers who, like ethers of their craft, also 
workin silver on occasion. The doors of the central 
ia which the Adi Granth is kept during the day oro sheathed in silver, and are 
good specimens of this interesting and beautifal art. 


“ Tho Sikhs have a tradition that, at the consultations held before begin- 
ning the golden temple, it was proposed to make the building gorgeous with pearls, 
jemete aod gold, Sak the for fear of robbery plates of gilded metal and alabs of in. 

marble were eventually adopted. The metal plates were evideo , 
by the temples of Benares, to one of which, that of Bisheshwar, Ranjit 
Singh contributed gilded coverings for the dotnes. The temple at Paros, the 
birthplnce of Gira Gobind Singh, it may be noted, was in great part built by his 
liberality, and it is kept in repair by Panjab Sikha to this day. 


“ The beaten metal work is relatively cheap, a large copper panel about 2 feet 
6 inches square, covered with foliage in relief of excellent execution, costing 
Rs. 24. It is obvious there are many decorative parposes to which, if our public 
and private buildings were not so painfully poverty stricken, this art could 
be applied. Recently a copy of ono sido of the Jarge door leading from the Alhal- 
busga to the temple been executed for the South Keusington Museum, The 
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side that is turned to the wall, however, is even moro interesting than that Chapter 
selected for reproduction, being a very curious and admirable pioce of ivory inlay. tery, = 
Vory few of tho visitors to the temple aro awaro of the existence of this inlay, 

and it is possibly owing tothe accident of this being usually tarned to the wall 

And out of sight, that ivory inlay does not form one of the artistic industries so Commerce. 
cariously kept alive by Sikh piety. Fresco painting also forms part of the deco- 

ration of the interior of the temple, and it soems to be restored more frequently Minor industei 
thanis necessary. The work of to-day is inferior as decoration to that originally 

wrought. Flowers, especially roses, are treated ins naturalistic manner, and 

crowded masses of detail in painfully brilliant colours replace the simpler and 

more ornamental forms of early work. 


“The city of Amritsar contains somo good specimens of architectural wood- 

Wood-carring, carving; and, although there cannot be said to be a large 

trade, the carvers and carpenters of the town turn ont 

some excellent work. Tho town is claimed indeed by the craft as the hend- 

quarters of the wood-carrer’s art in the Province. Whether this is true may be 

oom » rpseommrtcdd bot itis certain that some of the beat pieces, such as carved doors, 
1 . » contributed to the Panjab Exhibition, 1881-82, came from Amritsar. 


“ Brass-ware is. wrought in considerable quantities and ex 
Mala wares are two distinct schools of metal work in the city, one 
- f ducing the usnal brass and copper-ware of the plains, and 
the other the tinned and chased copper pecaliar to Kashmir, which is made for 
the use of the large colony of Kashmiris by their compatriots, Of the first there 
is not much to be said. 


“Brass casting is well done, but the work is not ornamented toanuch an 
extent as nt Rowsri or Jagidhri. A few grotesque figures and objects used in 
Hinds worship are produced, but they aro like all Punjab fizgare work in metal, 
much inferior to that of Southern India. 


“The type of the Kashm{r work is a large copper Samovar with a perforated 
baso admitting air to a charcoal stove which occupios the centre of the vessel, 
“This form is of course an importation. Salvers or thalts are also made in 
which is tinned and enriched by concentric bands of ornament cut throngh tho 
tin into the copper ground: When new, the effect of the red Hes the dull 
white ground is not unploasing. 


on 
“Zine ornaments for nse by the poorest classes are rudely cast, and in som 
Oreassents: streets the whole of the moulder’s operations are carried 
on in the open sir, It is noticeable that the pattern’ 
are inferior to thoso made in Central India and in parts of the Bombay Presi- 
~ dency, whore this cheap material is largely used, and where flexible chains with 
interwoven links aro cast at one operation. 


“ Large quantities of mock jewelry are turned ont. Brass, coloured glass, 
mock pearls, tinsel and gilt wire with coloured beads are the raw material, 
which is combined with surprising skill. These articles are sold at fairs and 

= ; aleo in large numbers in the bezdra of all towns, and cousidering their gorgeous 
ay appearance when new they may be fairly considered cheap, 


+ “AtJandiils, in thie district, brass-ware is mado for exportation, 
town also has a namo for ekka wheels. vaae Me 


J “The ivory carving of Amritsar probably began with the comb trade. 
Ivory. Combs are necessary to Sikhs and form a permanent 

e portion of their attire, Box wood is need in large quanti- 
| ties, and sgsen phat are also employed; but the best comb is made of ivory, 
decorated with geometric patterns in open work like delicate ivory lace. Paper 

“knives, and the long parting comb of the Ecropean toilet are also made. (Occa- 
sionally sets of chessmen and similar small articles are carved, but they are com- 


paratively rare. 
“Tho blacksmith's craft, generally backward, is not much more vanced 
« ee ee here than elsowhere. The dol, « bowlahagal tenes 
wa: resembling those attached to medimval wells in France, is 
o neatly mado in rivettod sheet iron in somo numbers, and it is curious that cor 


very cheap rate at which i 


withstanding tho English nuils are imported, it should ’ 
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Chapter “Tho fact is European ingenuity is directed towards making the nail as | 
ter IV; ai unobtrusive as possible, while the salios carpenter prefers to show it. 


Cooepetions, “ A long and slender nail with a large clout head is his favourite form, and | 
it is driven without mercy through the moat delicate carving. Most wative i 
Commerce, and doors and windows are disfigured by this nail head, which stains the eurtonnd- { 
Communications. j.,.° surface, and telle among the carving as a large black blot. Hill iron was | 
Minor industrios. formerly much used, and it is still spoken of as Suket Mandi iron. It is jet | 
red for its softness and malleability by some amiths, but English iron is driving | 

it out of the market. 


Tho mancfacture of pashmmfna or shawl wool into cloths of varions texture 
Woollen goods. and qualities, which is the lending trade of Amritear, has 
been already noticed at some longth. Opinions differ as 
to the ity or decadence of the shaw! trado. Bat it must be a long time 
before the habit of shawl wearing common among the upper classes of natives 
dies ont entirely ;and although the European demand is variable, and foreign 
looms are quick to imitate Indian fabrics, the Amritenr dealers havo displayed a 
facility in following changes of fashion which is very unusual amo 
products, The peculiarly soft and ey character of pashmtna fabrien, even — 
when the material is largely mixed with inferior wool, is unimitable by Earopean 
power looms. A beautiful texture of fine shawl cloth, composed of equal parts of 
ailk and pashmina is now made, Tho fabric is Instrous and i soft, 
is woven in self-colours. Modern taste inclines to plain surfaces, and the namer- 
ous snb-divisions of the trate dependent on the old style of coloured work sach 
as dyers, embroiderers, rofugars, &c., have undoubtedly saffered a good deal from 
the changing fashion. 


“Tho introduction of carpet-weaving promises to fill up to some extent the 
Carpeting. g4p created by the falling off in the demand for elaborate 
shawls. The most important establishment employs about 
800 persons who work on fifty looms. The greater part of these are boys, 
apprentices or shagirds, who aro learning the trade. There are aleo several other 
emaller manufacturers. Tho Amritear carpot, so far as can be judged from the 
products of the first years, promises to hare a distinctive character. The designs 
are mostly made by Kashmiris, and are based on sbaw! pattern motives. The 
colouring is very dark, sometimes rich, but inclining to gloom. The texture is 
much lighter than that turned ont by the Jnils, and the carpets are softer and 
more pliant, but there is no reason to doubt their wearing qualities. In this 
& they resemble, ax might be expected, the carpets of Kashmir which are 
still softer and Jooser. Nearly all are sedt to London or New York, and they 
appear to be unknown among Anglo-Indians, The Central Asian fabrics known 
in the market as khoten carpets aro frequently brought into Amritsar. Many of 
these aro admirable in colour and design and marked by an almost Chinese char- 
acter, They have not, however, been used as models for imitation. A large 
number of Amritsar carpets were shown at the Calcutta Exhibition, 1883-84. 


“The silk trade of Amritear is large and varied in detail. Raw silk is 
Silk. imported from several sources, but chieSy from Bokhira 
vid Kaébal. None of the raw material, however, produced 
in the neighbouring district of Gurdéspur, all of which is sent to be worked 
up in England, is used at Amritsar. Large quantisies are dyed and used in 
phulkéris which are nowatrade prodact of tke place. The silk and gold belts 
and edgings absorb some, and there is a considerable production of woren silk. 
“ Bilk embroidery on woollen or pashmina fabrics is apparently not now 
- somuch in favonr with Europeans as formerly. There is no production of 
mixed silk and cotton goods as at Maltan, &c."’ 


Part of what Mr. Kipling wrote in 1884 must now (1893) 
be taken as requiring modification. For instance, the trade in 
pashmina, as already noticed, has certainly fallen off, and it in 
no longer correct to say that the Amritsar carpets are unknown 

2 among Anglo-Indians, or that the raw silk is chiefly imported 
from Bokhéra. 

a Ceutes end as There are no statistics available for the general trade of 

2, tare trade. the district, though the total value of the imports and exports 
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is, 


of the Municipality of Amritsar for the last few years will be Ohapter1V,B. 


found in Chapter VI. 

The chief produdts'cf the distsict are’ food-grains, cotton, — meme 
oilseeds, fruits and vegetables. The exports and imports of food- — = 
grains have ulready been noticed in Chapter IV. The trade of 
the district generally ia so nearly coincident with that of its ee 
central emporium Arzsitsar city, that no separate discussion of it ° 

would be useful. Besides the city, whose trade is described in 

the following pages, the only trade centre worthy of notice is the 
town of Jandiala, which is known for its manufacture of brass and 
copper vessels, in which it has a brisk export trade. There is 
some export trade in phulédéris and coarse cotton cloth manufac- 
tured in the villages. 

The trade of Amritsar is the largest and most flourishing of ‘Trade of Amrit- 
any city inthe Panjab. ‘The value of the annual imports is esti- ™* “ity. * 
mated at two crores of rupees, or £2,000,000 sterling, and the 
exports amount to abont one-halfcrore. The extent of commerce 
is shown in Chapter VI, and is also indicated by the amount 
realized from the octroi or chungi tax, an ad valorem duty at 
Yarious rates on imports for local consumption, or re-exportation, 
either in the same or a different form. The table on the next 
page, exhibiting the increase of the octroi duties since they were 
first levied in September 1850, will show at a glance what pro- 

ress the trade of Amritsa has made since the annexation of the 
Ganjab. In some yeursthe duties have been realized (as at 
present) under direct manaement by the District authorities ; in 
other years they have been farmed out. Tables of imports and 
exports are given in Chapter VI. 

The trade is carried on with Bokhdéra, Kabul, Kashmir, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Sind Réjpitana, the North-West Provinces, 
and all the principal marts in the territories under the Punjab 
Government. The extent of the trade with Bokhéra is remark- 
able, considering its remoteness, and that it is all carried by 
beasts of burden. 

The chief articles traded in are raw silk, silk cloth, gold and 
other metals, piece-goods of cotton, and wool, Indian and China 
teas and other articles. The total value of the imports and 
re-exports of these staples is about 75 lakhs of rupees. 


Table showing increase in octroi duty since annezation. 


Year. Percentage of duty. Amount realised, 
alae tse—nges whee a 
1850— A 1861 woo | r cent. 
Bo, 11— Do, 1682 j a a 
Do. 1 De a oii Do. a 47,00 
i = Le] eos 
Do. oy settha) = 1} Do. ks 32,000 
183415 Se De, rt 2,00 
Isb5—-26 Sab Do, mt 63,000 
1856—57 ri Do, bas T3900 
1857-64 me i Do sae TTBS 
_ Isia—se 1s te Do. oe 013 
| ay a conase) wei Do. oe «7,708 
ee 8888800 
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Chapter IV, B. Table showing increase in octroi duty since annexation—concld. 
heitesrm Yuan, Percentage of duty, Amount realized, 
Commerce and ; i 
Communications. Rs. 
Novem! =Oecto ~ ate Re 
‘Trade of Amritsar si ied 81 diane oe | a vcore ma 14st. 
city. 1861—62 Do, ee 116,006 
Noversber 1863 March 1866 aa Fes 
"Ue soomibe) i} Do, oa 60,523 at 
April 168¢—A ak B } 14 Do, | 2,900,000 < 
1865 —66 Do. os 1,77,783 
1 Do. ok 1'80;717 
1967—68 lio, see 301,686 
1s88—e9 | Do, hs 2,123,290 
1840~T0 Do. ves 2.17/08 
ri ee ee 
1872-73 | Various fi 2,10,000 
1573—74 Do, oo 163,000 
1874-75 Do. 370,071 
1876-78 Do, oe 258,322 
1876—77 pe! Do. 376,708 
1877-78 se De. 2 27a 078 
1878—70 = Do, 2,40,000 
1979—80 Do. <t 247,501 « 
——s | a ne 2,403,733 
1883-43 Do. cs 261,933 


In the figures for the last fifteen years given in the above 
table, it is possible that there may have been included sums 
levied as octroi on goods which were merely passing through, 
and were intended for immediate re-export, and refunds of 
octroi have not always been excluded. The average octroi 
collections during the last ten years, ending with 1892-93, have 
been Rs. 2,35,614, and only twice have they fallen below 2} 
lakhs. In making this calculation, refunds of octroi have for 
each of the last three years been excluded from the total collec- 
tions. 

The principal articles of import are :— 

Grain, pulses, sugar, oil, for local consumption and re-export 
to Forozepore, Mooltan, Sukkur, and Karhcht, 

Salt from Pind Dadan Khan (the local mart for the Salt 
Range wines). 

Tobacco from the Panjab and North-West Provinces, for 
local consumption and re-export to the hills. 

Cotton, raw, and manufactured in the country, for local 
consumption and re-export. 

lish piece-goods and thread, from Calentta and Bombay, 

for the local market, and export to Kashmir, Pesh4war and the 
North-West Frontier. 

Pashmina-goods, shawls, &c., from Kashmir and Nérpur, for 
export vid Calcutta and Bombay. 

Pashm (shawl) wool.—Tibet vid Kashm{r and Rampur on 
the Sutlej, for local use in manufacture. 


Silk, raw and manufactured, from China, vid Caleutts, and 
Bombay, for re-export and local manufacture. 
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Broad cloth, from Bombay and Calcutta, for local con- Chapter IV, B. 


sumption and re-export. ; 

Blankets, from Kastir (Lahore district) and Gujrénwila, industries 
for the local market. Commerce : 

Glass, Earthenware, English Leather, Saddlery, Outlery and 
Miscellanies, from Caleutta and Bombay, for the local market die ee 
aud re-export to the north and north-west. 

Metals and Hardware, from Bombay and Calcutta, and hill 
iron from Suket, &c. Metals also come from the North-West 
Provinces. 

Tea, from China vid Bombay in small and decreasing quan- 
tities: from Kangra, Dehra Diin and Almora direct. Re-ex- 
ported to Bokh4ra and Mashad vid Bombay. 

Dye Stuffs, Madder, Cochineal, Saffron, Alum, &c., from 
Maltén, Kashmir, and many sorts from Calcutta and Bombay, 
for local consumption in silk and wool-dyeing, for the manu- 
factories, and for re-export. 

Country paper from Sidlkot, Lahore, and Kotla. 

Drugs and Groceries, from Kabul, Calcutta, Bombay, the 
hills, &c., for local consumption and re-export. 


_ Horses, from the hills, Rawalpindi, &c., for export, prin- 
cipally eastward, 

Camels, from Lahore, Mont mery, &c., for export to the 
ills, Peshéwar and Jollondhure Ee 

_ Cattle, from Cis-Sutlej, and from Lahore and Montgomery, 
&c., for export to the hills, Rawalpindi, Peshawar, &c. 

Hides and Leather, for the local maket aud for re-export to 
Calcutta, Bombay and the hills. 

Charcoal, firewood, fodder and tat, a course gunny cloth, 
may be also added to the list. Charcoal comes rid Pathéinkot 
and from the Bar tracts. 

The trade of the district all centres in Amritsar city, besides Trade of the dis 

which the only town having any pretensions to commercial 
importance is Jandiéla. There are minor bardrs, in Majitha, 
Tarn Térav, Vairowal, Rimdas, Atéri, Chamiiri, Raj» Sansi, 
and Vaneki. But the trade in them is purely in local commo- 
dities, and they are quite dwarfed by the-city, which tends to 
draw all the trade of the district to itself, 

The chief products of the district are grain and pulses, 
sugarcane, cotton, oilseeds, fruits and vegetables, 

The ptincipal grains are wheat, maize, rice, and barley. 

Wheat in particular is largely grown, and about four or five 
lakhs of maunds are on an average exported. It is not only 
supplied to the Amritsar market, but exported by rail from 
every Railway station in the district. None is exported by boat 
vid the Bois, Pulses are exported from the Amritsar tahs{l 
to» less extent, and it is not often that sufficient jowdr 
grain is raised to admit of export. Tn fact it is imported in , 
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Chapter IV, B. many years from the Mélwa. Gur is brought from the Jullun- 
ona dor band from Batéla. That produced in Amritsar and 


Seeabations, Ajnila is largely consumed in the city and locally. The prow- 
Commerce and ing of cotton first received a stimulus in consequence of the 
Communications. American war 1861-62, which sent prices up, but the export of 
Trade of the dis- cotton fell off again shortly after. It is still required a great 
trict, deal for local consumption, and is manufactured into susi and 
other kinds of coarse cloths in almost all villages of the district, 
There is a special trade in thick cotton wraps in Jandiéla, < 
Some is exported now to Jammu, Mooltan, Ludhiéna, Patiala, 
&c., and no doubt eventually finds its way back in the form of 

cheap cotton piece-goods to some extent, from Europe, 

The oilseeds of the district are saron, til, linseed, toria and 
faramira. ‘hey are exported to & large extent from the Tarn 
Taran tahail, in consequence of the high price latoly raling, 

Fraits and vegetables are grown chiefly for the Amritsar 
market, but there isa considerable import of mangoes from 
Hoshiérpur and Jullundar by cart in the summer. Sarda 
melons and dried fruits are brought down by rail from Afghanis- 
tén vid Pesh4war and the Gomal Pass. 

Paper is imported from Sialkot and Lucknow. It is not 
now made in Ajnila, though at one time there wore paper 
works at Sauridén in that tahsil. Wool has already been 
noticed. 

Ghé is not produced in sufficiont quantity to meet the local 
demand. There is a considerable import from the Jammu hills 
and Sidlkot, the district in which baffaloes are kept in largest 
numbers. Also fromthe Dalhousie hills vid Pathankot, and 
from the waste tracts of Lahore and Montgomery. 


ppy-heads. The pure drug is imported from Shah o 
Dinballs, and Ré4jpdténa-Milwa. rane and copper vena 
are made in Jandiéln i i 

' The imports of the district have already been noticed in 
connection with the trade of Amritsar city. 


The district however imports grain and cotton, and 
from Gurdaspur and Batéla, wood and charcoal from the ils 


Prices, rent rates —‘T'able No, XX VI Kives: the retail bazdr prices for the la 
and interest. 20 years. The wagee of Iabour are dowd in Tea : 
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The local unit of area is the ghumio. The scale is as 
follows :— 
9 sareahia = 1 maria, 
20 marlas = 1 kan&l. 
4 kandls = 1 bigha. 
2 bighas = 1 ghumio, 


Sarsahis are too small to be taken notice of in the land records 
and are neglected. And the bigha is not recognized officially 
except in stating rates of rent, though it is commonly referred 
to by the people, far more commonly than the ghumdo. 


The measure of length in land mensuration is the karam or 
kadam, which is five fect long. A sarsahi is one square karam, 
Thus a maria is 25 square yards, a fandl 500 square yards and 
& ghumdo 4,000 square yards. An English acre is equal to 9°68 
kandls. To convert kandle into acres exactly, this figure must 
be used as the divisor, but a rougher way is to reject the last 
figure of the kandls, and divide what is left by 30, adding to it 
the result, plus one more if the rejected figure be more than 4, 
Thus 800 Landle are equal to 31 acres, and 309 to 32 acres. 
To convert ghumiéos into acres, add two ciphers and divide twice 
by eleven, reckoning each odd kandi as ~\,th of an acre and 
each two marlasas .\,th. The Amritsar land-measure is that 
in use all through the Bari Doab. 


Besides the English standard, tradersin Amritsar city still 
use a yard of 40} inches for country pashmina, and one of 39 
inches for real pashmina, For measuring timber and buildings 
po nh of $2 inches is commonly used, but it is probable these 
will all be displaced sooner or later by the standard yard. 

The standard maund of 40 sérs, or 80 pounds, is known in 
the district, but neods to be specially defined asa man pakka, 
for the agriculturists use a different standard of weight. Their 
maund, or acha man, is equal to 16 sérs pakka, instead of 40, 
but it contains 40 kacha sérs like the standard measure, 


The following is the standard scale :— 


8 chawal = 1 ratti. 
8 rattis = 1 masha. 
12 mashas = 1 tola. 
5 tolas = 1 chitak. 
16 chitaks = 1 ofr. 


Bat in arriving at the local sér, which is #th of the standard sér, 
the scale is :-— : 
2 tolas ore i <7 a os = 1 sarsahi. 
16 sarsahie wed “ ev sea 1. «= 1 de, 
__ Thereafter the two scales are the same. Some traders 
ve special weights. Thus in weighing sugar, coffee, brass, 
and cloves ia Amritsar city, 2 maond of 38 sérs is, or until 
quite lately was, in use : for quicksilver and shingraf the 
maund is 42 sérs, for tea 50 sérs. Dealers in cochineal dye 


_ reckon 107 sérs to the mannd; while 48 sérs of silk, and 42} 


sérs of cardamum, or of resin, go-to the maund, 


Chapter IV, B. 
duaaren and 
Communications. 

Weights and 
moasures, 
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 ___ 

Communications | Miles. the Beds, on which rafts of timber, 
Mevigahle river... cl a | abd occasionally cou ats 
ee | are seen plying. The Révi is 
Unmetalied rad... =| %# too low during most of the year 
= to be navigable, 


Table No. XLVI shows the distances from lace to place as 
authoritatively fixed for the purpose of calculating travelling 
allowance drawn by officials. Table No. XIX shows the area 
taken up by Government up to date, for various purposes in the 
district, the principal of which are roads, railways, and canals. 

A list of the ferries on the river Ravi which are controlled 
by the Amritsar authorities is given herewith :— 
rear eratanr tie. St parties SS ss 

Mites trom sand 
um 
Namo of Ferry, — a 


Remarks, 


| 
| 


Steven lTevce 


Kakar Wiles et ss 


— = = —==_= —= 


ee ~ — —— 
Each ferry lias from 2 to 4 boatmen stationed at it. Some of 
the ferries, sach as Dadd and Mirowsl, take their names from 
villages in the Sidlkot district. The leases are sold each year 
separately, or in pairs, to the highest bidder, and the immediate 
controlling staff consists of a Darogha and a staff of peons. 


A list is subjoined of ferries on the Beds river managed 
from Amritsar. These are also leased, except the important 
one at Wazir Bhuilar, which is ander direct management ;— 


Miles from 
Name of Perry, point at which | Numberot _ 
‘river enters di boata, 
trict, 
PT ee pe oe 
WasirBhullar .. i, ON ebpienn shh, 0 ratbongs ie lo ole 
+ meron bo ee OR Re EM hae ry i ae 
@ pond ee ehtie iene BAG Mimietee sw eae dhe Sock owt are » é o 
OE Son i i ee x ‘ 
no gel Thema Oe Raa et s ga 7 3 
dokal ~~ = ons oe oe pot o oo J . 8 
Manda... ee gett Fede ewlaky owe 31 4 
TS ae teen oh ae Cone ede “es we Dad 4 
Abii oe one bee oe . eee wo J 


: 

: 

tf: 
—— 
~ 


— —— ———— 
On these ferries there is a larger staff consisting of a Dérogha, 
a Néib-Dérogha anda Munshi. At tha Wazir Bhullar ferry, 
which is on the Grand Trunk toad, there are 5 to 7 boatmen, 
and on each of the others 3 to 5 men. ‘ 
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The North-Western State Railway from Lahore enters the Chapter IV, B. 
west side of the district at Roranwaéla, near Atéri, in the Tarn Pb bis 
Téran tahsil, and rors thence 17 miles to Amritsar, with roy Lee on 
stations at Atari and Khisa. From Amritsar to the bridge over Commerce, and 
the Beds river at Wazir Bkullar is 27 miles; with stations at Communications. 
Jandidla, Botaihri and Beds (Wazir Bhulur). The line is Railways, 
single throughout, steel rails on iron bowl sleepers, with a 
gauge of 5} feet, but the embankment from Amritsar to Beds 
Was originally made wide enough to provide for a double line. 

Again, the branch line to Pathinkot, at the foot of the hills, 

starts from Amritsar city, and leaves the district at Jaintipura, 

on the border of the Batéla tahsil of Gord4spur, This runs 

for 17 miles within the Amritsar tahsil with stations at Verka, ; 
Kathu Nangal, and Jaintipara. 


The main line was originally constructed by the Scinde 
Railway Company with a Government guarantee of 5 per cent. 
on the capital expended. The first portion laid down was that 
from Amritsar to Lahore, in 1862, and this was the first Section 
of railway opened in the Punjab. The extension from-Amritsar 
to Delhi was begun in 1864, with the same guarantee, and the 
whole was taken over in 1870, by the Scinde, Punjab, and 

~e Delhi Railway Company, which came into existence in that year. 
Meanwhile the iron girder-bridge over the Beds was construct- 
ed, and this proved a work of much difficulty. The fluods of 
1870 and 1871 damaged the outworks, and in the latter year 
traffic was entirely stopped. The broken girders were renewed 
and five extra spans were added, and the bridge as it now stands 
was re-opened in 1873, since when no serious damage has 
occurred. The actual cost of the bridge was close upon twenty- 
three lakhs of rupees. 


The branch from Amritsar to Pathénkot was constructed 
by the Provincial Government in 1883. This part of the rail- 
way yields but a small return and has not proved a profitable un- 
dertaking. The original covenant with the Scinde, Punjab, and 
Delhi Company gave Government the power to buy their railway 

> at the end of 25 years, from the date of commencement of the 
d lease of the land acquired for it. This period expired on the 
81st December 1884, whereupon Government in view of the 
strategical importance of the line, purchased the whole line, and 
3 this, including the Pathankot branch, is now worked by the 
| Public Works Department, under the name of the North-West- 
4 ern State Railway. Towards the frontier, numerous exten- 
sions have since been made, but no further development has 
taken place in Amritsar. <A proposal was recently on foot to 
connect Tarn Taran with Amritsar by means of a lightline of 

railway, but this has not yet taken a definite shape. 


| The following table shows the principal roads of thedistrict, Boads. 
i together with the halting places on them, and the conveniences 
BS for travellers to be found at each :— 
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&. 
Route, Halting place. 54 Remarks, 
3 
a8 
TS ee cs. 
Amritsar to Jollandar | Janis) ie 11 | Rallway station 14 miles distant, Serai, 
Grand Trunk Hoad a sneumplng ground, police eatin, reat: 
metalled), jotee, and canal ¢! miles 
¢ tance, Fost Office, 
a < 12 | Encamping-groand and canal chauki. 
oe Warir Bhuilar ... | 6 | Beds railway ktation! Public Works De- 


partment and Rail Officer's reat- 
uses, Post Office.” 
Sy Se ESN 


13 | Police station, encarp! round, Khasa 
railway station, 3 alted dbnone 


5 | Railway station, Public Works Deere: 
ment rest-house, 1) milen 
Grand Trunk Road. Peet Ose * 
6 | Encamping-ground, Post Office, 
9 Tahail, potic® station, rest-bouse, encamp- 
rt ¥ Rivi 7 
wolles turthor one Pom Geo 
[ET ee 
Rest-house and Serai, Post Office. 


Auritsar to Gujrinwila Chogawan (near 14 | Serai, t-house, encamping-ground, 
: Lopoki). ' ice seations Poat Office. 


oe 7 erry. 
a eee 
Amritear to Fatehgarh Majjupura — 12 | Canal chanki. 
—_—_——— Se ee es 
Atmritear to Batéla .. | Verka - we 7 | Rallway station, 
ode Kathu Nangal ... @ | Railway station 1 milo distant, sersi 
rest-bouse, camping-ground, police 
etation, 
~ Jaintipurs ood 7 | Railway station. 


roads from Amritsar to 
Viram 


(10 miles) but there are no 


=, 


iol, 
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__Fést-houses on this route. Another road runs from Gharinda 
_ to Tarn Téran, a third from Atéri, through Chogéwan, and 
"Ajnala, to Fatebgarh in Gurdéspur, and a fourth from Wazir 

ullar to Batéla passing through Mahta where there ia a 
District Board rest-house. The District Bungalows at Ajndla, 
Tarn Téran, Rémdas, Lopoki, Kathu Nangal, Sirbéli and Chabbal 
sre all furnished ond provided with cooking utensils. There is 
@ servant or chaukidér in charge of each. 


The police bungalow at Vairowél is similarly provided, 
and so are the Pablic Works Department rest-houses at Beds 
and Atéri. A list of the canal chaukfs or rest-houses is given 
separately. There is now properly speaking no dik bungalow 
at Amritsar. There are two hotels, and the old dak bungalow 
being held to be superfluous, has been converted into a furnished 
rest-house for Civil Officers visiting Amritsar on tour of inspec- 
tion. But the proprietor of one of the hotels is under engage- 
ment to reserve five roonts for chance visitors, who y ac- 
as ad to the same tariff as was formerly laid down for the 

ow. 


A bullock train plies between Lahore and Amritsar, along 
the Grand Trunk Road, and ekkas compete successfully with 
the railway between Amritsar and Jandiéla. There is also a 
considerable ekka traffic between Amritsar and ‘Tarn Taran now 

’ that the road has been metalled. 


The district is well supplied with Post offices, Besides 
the Ist class central office at Amritsar, there are eight Sub- 
offices, four of which are at Ajndla, Tarn Téran, Beds and 
Atéri town, and four are at different points in Amritsar city. 
All these are Savings Bank offices, and they all pay and issue 
money orders. There are eight other offices in the district, 
which are also Savings Bank and money order offices, but which 
do not rank as Sub-offices. These are at Jandifls, Majftha, 
Serai Az:nanat Khan, Lopoki, Sathiéla, Sarhali, Vairow4l and 
Atéri railway station. 


The branch offices are 25 in number. They are inc 
of the village School Master, who does no Savings Bank wor 2 
but sells stamps, besides issuing and receiving money orders. 
These are at present located as under :— 


Bhoma. Rémdas. 


Gaggomabil. 
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Chapter IV, B. A branch office at Butahri railway station is in charge of 
Occupations, the Station Master. Thus there are no fewer than 43 places 
Industries, at which a letter may be posted, and stamps bought. : 
Communications. The Sadar Telegraph office is of the second class. A 
Telegraphs. line of wire goes to Tarn Taran, where there isa third class— 
office. Two other offices of the same class are inthe centre of 

the city, and one ut Jandiila town, which is nearly two 

miles from the railway station. Telegrams can also be sent 

from each of the railway stations in the district. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 


The Amritsar District is under the control of the Commis- Chapter V, 
sioner of the Lahore Division, whose head-quartera are at — 
Lahore. The ordinary head-quarter staff of the district consists amination 
of the Deputy Commissioner (who is also Magistrate of the » and Exe- 
District, Collector, and Registrar) and five Assistant or Extra catiyo Staff. 
Assistant Commissioners. One of the latter is styled the 
Revenue Assistant, and one is in charge of the Treasury. The 
others perform criminal, revenue, and miscellaneous executive 
work under the control of the Deputy Commissioner, andalso 
what Civil judicial work may be made over to them by the 
District Judge. Each tahsil is in charge of a Tahsildér, who 
ordinarily exercises the criminal powers of a second class 
Magistrate, the civil powers of a Munsiff of the second grade, 
and onthe revenue side those of a second grade Assistant a 
Collector. He is assisted by a Néib-Tahsfldér with equal 
revenue, and less extensive criminal powers. The village 
record staff, working under a sadar kantingo with one assistant . 
is of the strength shown below :— 


Tahal. Office kintingos,| Field kinunges Patwaris, patwaris. 
—————— Se —————— —— |: 
Amritsar .. 1 4 130 6 
Tarn Taran ... i 4 105 ” 
Ajnila ah 1 5 | 9 | 6 

coal 


\* 


The chief judicial officer is the Divisional Judge, who sits Jadicial. 
at Amritsar, and is also Sessions Judge of the Division com~ 
sey the districts of Amritsar and Gurdaspur. The District 

udge ordinarily performs none but civil judicial work, original 
and appellate. There are five Mansiffs in the district ; three 
have jurisdiction within the three tahs{ls respectively, and 
the jurisdiction of the two others, who hold their court at 
head-quarters, extends over the district. The statistics of 
civil and revenue litigation for the last five years are given in 
Table No. XXXIX, details of criminal trials in Table No. XL. 
There is a Small Cause Court presided over by a Judge who 
sits at Amritsar. 


The executive staff of the “district is assisted by sixteen Honorary Magis 
Honorary Magistrates. ‘I'wo of these, Misr Mahan Chand and "= 
Sardér Bakshish Singh, have ‘the powers of a 3rd class 
Magistrate throughout the district. e others exercise their 
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Chapter V. powers (those ofa 2nd class Magistrate) as a Bench, and their 
seen eater confined to the ged of pores: They sit He: 
Administration pairs, according to their turn on the roster, and it is usu 
7 2 
oe es arranged that a Hindu anda Mahammadan Magistrate shoul 
trates.” M88 sit together. Two of these, Lila Gégar Mal, Réi Bahadur, and 
Haji Gholém Husain (who ranks as an Honorary Extra 
Assistant Commissioner) have also the privilege of exercising 
their powers individually, besides acting as members of the 
Bench. Lastly Sardér Arjan Singh, sitting at Chahil, in Tarn 
Taran, exercises the powers of a Magistrate of the‘ second class 
in those villages of the Gharinda police station, which are. 
not included in the jagir of the Sardar of Atéri. 


Registration Five non-official sub-registrars have been appointed. They 

, are under the control of the Deputy Commissioner as Registrar, 
and they register deeds at Amritsar, Chahil, Vairowél, Tarn 

Taran, and Bhilowél, respectively, taking part of the fees as 

remuneration. The Tahsilddrs are ex-officio joint sub-registrars 

within the limits of their tahsils. Some details respecting the re- 

gistration work performed will be found in Table No. XX XIII A. 


Jails. The District jail was at one time located within the city, 
behind that portion of the old Sikh wall which ran from the 

Rémbagh gate to the Hathi gate. This was in many ways 
objectionable, and in 1875 the prisoners were removed to a new 
jal, built within the limits of the village of Tung Bala, about a 
mile and a-half to the north-west of the city. It was intended 
that this should be a central jail, and an imposing gateway 
and lines of quarters were built of solid masonry. Within, the 
space is divided into three nearly concentric circles. The inner 

- holds eight barracks and the hospital, while, in radiating com- 
partments between that and the middle circular wall, are the 
manufactories and solitary cells. But the abnormal rains of 
1875 played havoc with the mud-brick walls, and the jail walls : 
had to be largely re-built, though on a somewhat smaller scale. | 


The idea of making it a central jail was given up, and the | 
outermost wall, which suffered most severely from the floods, is ~ 
still to great extent inruins. ‘Ihere is now accommodation for  { 
only 242 prisoners, including 11 women, and the hospital will 
only hold 16 patients. Prisoners sentenced to more three 
years confinement are drafted off to the Central jail at rece | 
at the earliest opportunity. ‘There is a printing press, } 
coarse country paper is made by the prisoners for the District 
Courts and offices, but, with the exception of the blanket cloth 
used in the jail, there are no other manufactures. The Civil 
Surgeoa is in charge as Superintendent, the jail ranking only {4 
as a third class one, and under him are a Darogha, 2° Hospital 
Assistant, two clerks, and a staff of wardera’ and night watch- 
men. It has been proposed to abolish tive jail at Amritsar alto- -y 
gether, and have nothing but a lock-up, but its removal is not SS 
yet definitely determined on. 

| 
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. Statistics showing the number, religion, previous ‘occnpa- 

tions, and sentences of the prisoners confined will be found in 
Table No. XLII. 


Tho police force is controlled by a District Superintendent 
and by one, or sometimes two, Assistants. The Municipal 
police are more directly under the control of the city Superin- 
tendent, who is an Inspector receiving an extra allowance 
from the Municipality. ‘The District Superintendent also 
receives an extra city allowance of 100 rupees o *month 
and the senior 
Assistant 50 rn- 
pees a month for 
the supervision of 
the city police. 
Tho strength 
of the forge in 
shown in the 
inargin. 


AY & Coe 


Deputy Ser 
lnepect- |... 
ore. eng 


Cansta- 
bie. | 2oeal 


| Besides the regular police, there is also a force of village 
| watchmen, consisting of 19 daffadars and 1,251 chaukidars, 
ia who are posted at the different villages, for parposes of watch 
and ward, according to the size and population of the village. 
Some of the larger villages have a daffaddér and five or six 
chaukidirs, but as a role, there is only one chaukidir to each 
yillage. The pay of daffadirs ranges from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 
“per mensom. Formerly the chaukiddrs were paid, a few at Rs. 4 
per mensem, the most at Rs. 3, and some at even less. Those 
who regeived less than Rs. 3 had their remuneration made up 
by small revenue free grants of land, but these have now all beep 
resumed, and the pay of all watchmen has been fixed ata 
minimum of Rs. 3a month. Only a few in the more important 
. villages get Rs. 4 a month. ‘heir allowances are paid half- 
yearly at harvest time. : 
The police stations, or thinas, and outposts are distri- 
buted as follows :— 

Tahsil Amritsar ; four police stations, at Amritsar, Jan- 
didla, Kathu Nangal and Waszir Bhullar. Outposts, 
two, at Kathénidn and Muchhal. 

Tahsil Tarn Taran ; four police stations, at ‘Tarn Taran, 
Gharinda, Sarbéli and Vairowdl. One outpost at 
Kéhngarh near Atari. 

Tahsil Ajndla ; two police stations, at Ajnéla and Lopoki. 


7) Bat in practice it has been found that there is more 

ee ‘ work in this tuhsil than can efficiently be performed 

fone by two police stations, and a proposal has been made 
ea to locate a third station at Ramdas. 


~ Roadposts also exist at Kanjri Ka Ku on the road to Kathu 
 Nangal, and near Doburji (Sulténwind) on the Grand Trank 
There is a cattle-pound at each police station, and 


no 
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Chapter V. three ponnds within city limits. Tho district lies within tho 
re Eastern Police Circle, and administrative control is exercised 
aes etation moe Deputy Inspector-General, whose head-quarters are at 
ore. 
fae The llections of the district for the Inst 
gross revenue collections of the district for 
= five years, eo far as they are made by the Financial Commis- 
sioner, are shown in Table No. XXVIII, while Tables Nos. 
XXIX, XXXV, XXXIV and XXXII, give further details for 
land revenue, excise, income-tax, and stamps, respectively. 
Table No. XXXIII A, shows the number and situation of regis- 
tration offices. There is only one central distillery for the 
manufacture of country liquor, and this is carried on in a 
building recently erected close to the sadar tahs‘l. The dis- 
tilleries at Tarn Taran and Ajnéla have now been abolished, 
for some years, in accordance with the present policy of the 
Excise Department. A good deal of illicit distillation is carried 
on in the district, particularly among the Sikh Jats of the Tarn 
Téran tahsil. The cultivation of poppy is allowed in Amritsar, 
and 102 acres of land were under poppy cultivation in the rabi 
season of 1892. On each acre a tax of Rs. 4 is imposed. Still 
the acreage remains stable from year to year, for poppy is only 
grown by those who consume it. Opium is not extracted, but 
the produce is consumed in the shape of post, the grower and 
consumer making a private arrangement in most cases with 
the licensed vendor. No bhang is produced in this district, bat 
an active trade is carried on in charus, which is imported from 
the hills. 


Local Funds and A Local Board is constituted in each tahstl under Act XX 
Local Bodies, of 1883. About a third of the members of each are nominated 
by the Commissioner, and the remainder, varying in number 
according to the number of zails in the tehsil, are elected 
by those residents of the zail who possess the necessary quali- 
fication under the Act. A member holds office for three years 
only, unless re-elected. The Tahsildir is ex-officio a member and 
is usually chairman. The Local Board is empowered to 
out original works or repairs, to the extent of Rs. 200, a 
submits its proceedings to the District Board for information. 
The District Board holds its meetings at head-quarters. The 
uty Commissioner is ex-officio chairman. Besides him, there 
are 21 other members, of whom 6 are nominated by Government, 
and 15 delegated by election from among the members of 
the Local Board of each tahsil. Of those nominated two are at 
present residents of the city. The three Tahsilddrs are usually 
among the elected delegates. ‘There is also a Secretary, who . 
is not a member, and who does not vote on the Board. ‘These local 
bodies manage all matters connected with the roads, schools, dis- 
pensaries, and other local institutions, arboriculture, &c. 
Certain provincial properties, such as ferries, cattle-pounds, 
and staging po teks are made over to them for man 
ment. e Civil Surgeon, Executive Engineer, and District 
Tnspector of Schools are not now members of the Board, but 


consulted through the medinm of ‘Fall 
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details, for the last seven years, of the income and expenditure Chapter V. 
of District Funds will be found in Table No. XXXVI. — 


The income is derived from the local rate, a cess of Rs. eT Viasbe 
10-6-8 per cent. of land revenue, Jevied in addition to revenue Local Funds and 
from all owners of land. ‘The table shows the income up to the bodies. 
year 1891-92 only, but it will be understood that it has since 
risen considerably, owing to enhancements of land revenue tak- 
ing effect. ‘Table No. XLV gives statistics for municipal taxa- 
tion, while the municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter 
VI. ‘he ferries, bungalows, and encamping-grounds have 
already been noticed in Uhapter IV. . 


A certain amount of naziil income is derived, ay from 
* the rent of houses and lands in Amritsar city, which were 
acquired on conquest. 


The land revenue of the district has been assessed at four Settlements. 
different settlements. Immediately after annexation, a sum- 
mary settlement was made by Mr. Lake in 1849-50. It was 
merely a gradaated reduction of the old Sikh collections 
by appraisement of the crops, and these appraisements, though 
the share of produce exacted was, according to modern ideas, too 
large, were said to have been generally very accurately made. 


The summary demand in the Ménjha (tahsil Tarn Téran) 
was an exception, for here the people were lightly taxed. That 
in the Amritsar tahsil was high, and Ajndla was always spoken 
of asa highly assessed tahsil. The demand of the summary 

settlement was paid for three years. 


AS 


In 1852 the first regular settlement of the district was 
made by Mr. R. H. Davies, assisted by Mr. R. B. Egerton and tens 
Mr. W. Blyth. A map and a very carefal record was prepared 
for each village, and the boundaries of mauzas definitely demar- 
eated for the first time. A fall of prices had occurred since the 
summary settlement, and it was found necessary to decrease 
the demand. The instructions were to regard 66 per cent. of 
the produce as the landlord's share, and to consider one- 
half of that as the share to which Government was theoretically 
entitled. The revenue of the summary settlement was reduced 
by 10 per cent. in Amritsar, raised by 7 per cent. in Tarn 
fran, and reduced by 11 per cent. in Ajndla, and the jamds 
announced were as follows (excluding the sums assessed on 


small revenue free grants) :— 


bs 


“ 


Rs. 
Tahsil Amritear ... Pa SS ose 4,32, 
Taheil Tara Taran ... te etn we * 356,244 
Tahail Ajodla an < ose oe  -2,74,260 
9,64,950 


The rate on cultivation was in these tahsils Re. 1-15-10, Re, 1-1-8, 
and Rs. 2-3-5, respectively. The demand was éasily collected 
in Tarn Téran, and recovered in full in Amritsar, but it was 
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Chapter V. soon found tobeoppressive in Ajnéla, for prices continued to 

we fall. Reductions in Ajndla were sanctioned in 1858 as a tempo- 

Agstaistration rary measure, ard again in 1859 the revenue of the whole tahsfl 

Fires was revised, with the result that farther reductions t- 

Whetk***"** ing Rs. 27,076 were given in [28 villages. ‘The total fedarne 
came to Rs. 36,000 or 15 per cent. 


First revision of The regular settlement of 1852 was to last for ten 
scttlement. and it came under revision in 1862. Mr. E. A. Prinsep, Settle. 
ment Commissioner, was in charge, with Agha Kalbidbad Khan 
as his assistant. Meantime the principles of assessment had 
been altered, and Mr. Prinsep’s instractions were to take half of 
the landlord’s net assets, whatever they might be found to be. 
They were generally taken as 50 per cent. of the gross produce, 
so that the new orders of themselves necessitated a reduction of 
9 per cent. on Mr. Davies’ jama. New maps and records were 
made for each estate, assessment circles were re-cast, and rates 
framed for each. In Mr. Prinsep’s opinion, too large a share of 
the burden was borne by land irrigated from wells. He 
lightened this and transferred part of what was taken off to 
unirrigated land, the rates of which he slightly raised. In 
villages with a good deal of culturable waste he made the 
assessment progressive. The net result was a decrease of 5 per 
cent. in each of the Amritsarand Ajnéla tahsils. In Tarn 
Taran the demand remanied almost the same. But the decrease 
—— —_—_—.— —— oo would disappear when 
Initial, Deferred.| Ultimate, the progressive in- 
crease become due. 


Rs. | Be. | ts det rs 

Tobe Amriter .. ... | 402705) Ini} aisais Mr. biel Jamas 

a 
Tahail Tara Tiran... oe | 3,512,023 11,000 | 2,02,923 ( gain excin ingsums . 

assessed on petty 

2 040 4 P . . 
Tahail Ajmile =... | 2,0,228 | 10,00 | 3,43,006 mifis) were given in 
Total... | 9,16,081 | 33,881 | 0,003 — the margin, 

——S—S— = 


But meantime the district, which in 1852 had only Sega 
one small canal, known as the Hasli, dug by the Si hs, was 
beginning to be irrigated by the Béri Doab Canal, which raised 
the letting value of land. Mr. Prinsep arranged that in addi- 
tion to the fixed demand, each field irrigated in any one harvest 
from the Béri Doab Canal should ay a fluctuating water-— 
advantage rate of Re. 1 per acre. if again irri gdiaett in the 
* second harvest of that year, half rates were to be charged. 


ere? Mr. Prinsep was thought by the Government of the da : 
have assessed far too leniently, Ae to have sacrificed foil 
fairly due to Government. Ultimately, however, his assessment 
was sanctioned for twenty years, counting from 1865, but it did 
not come under revision until 1888. In 1880 it was found neces- 
sary to reduce the revenue in 89 estates of Ajndla, by atotal of 
Rs. 5,338. iis 


Geiend. . sevidin The revisién of Mr. Prinsep’s assessment of 1865 | saad in 
of settlement. completed by 1893. Water-advantage rate was fala in 
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1891, the opportunity being taken to raise the canal crop rates, 
or price of water, and to direct that in assessing land irrigated 
by the canal, they should, like well lands, be permanently rated 
higher than Mirani soils. Otherwise the instructions received 
were nearly the same as those in force in 1865. The theoretical settlement. 
demand was to be half the landlord’s net assets, as ascertained 
from estimates made of the value of the gross prodtice, and 
from cash and kind rents found to be paid. An increase was 


Chapter V. 


Aged Finance 


Second revision of 


< inevitable on the ground of (1) a small increase of about 10 per 
4 es cent. in cultivated area (2) a 
iupoes, {!ereM* decided rise in prices, likely 

[press to bo maintained (3) the 

q Gaus Amrtssr.. ..| sssw| 0 ‘S4mitted inadequacy of the 
ira Nicto | f existing assessment, par 

oa ‘ ticularly on irrigated soils. 

: a |_#o | 8 =‘ The result has been to raise 
‘ Total +. | 224011 | % the revenue by the amounts 


given in the margin. 

. In the above the revenue of petty méafis is included, but 
asum of Rs. 4,623, deferred revenue assessed on new wells, 
which have been given a period of grace, is excluded. Out 
of this increase, Rs. 37,357 accrues to assiguees, and the re- 
mainder, Rs. 1,87,554, is the gain to the Government Treasury. 


The gross revenue of each tabsil as reassessed stands 


as under — 
Tubsil Amritsar ... ai 520007 
Ps Tohafl Tarn Tiran «. 9,909,898 
“Tehsil Ajnéia . 315,208 Ry 
Total ... —sw.:12,61,692 


The rate on cultivation is in the three tahsils, Re. 1-14-6, 
Re. 1-38-10 and Re. 1-14-9. The cost of the settlement was 
$}th lakhs of rupees, which will be more than covered by the 
‘jmcreased revenue paid into the Government Treasury by 
Febroary 1894. Further details regarding the different settle- 
ments (no report of the summary settlement is extant) will 
be found in the printed report of Mr. Davies’ operations 
published in 1860, and in the printed report of the revision 
> of 1893, published in that year. There is no report of Mr. 
. Saag, 4 settlement, but his notes on the assessment of each 
: circle have been printed by the Financial Commissioner, as 
-__-well as the correspondence which took place as to the principles -{ 
of assessment which he adopted throughout this charge. “4 


oe 


The areas upon which the present revenue is collected are  Statistios of land 
shown in Table No. XIV, while Table No. XXIX shows revenue. 
the actual revenue for the seven years ending 1891-92. By 3 
that year, but o small portion of the new revenue had been ¥ 
assessed, and none of it had been collected. It would be im- 


le so to prepare the statement as to show completel, | 
yee one year, the collections of the revenue as penta’ <r 
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Chapter V. enhanced, for the increase was not taken in Ajndla until July 
— 2893, and would appear in ‘the total for the year 1393-94, of 

. Aaministration which five months remain unexpired at the time this edition goes 
Statistics of land *° Press. The statistics given in Table No. XXXT (balances, 
sotenee. remissions and takdvi advances) throw some light on the 
working of last settlement. Tables Nos, XXXII (sales and 

mort of land), and XXXIII and XXXIIIA may also be 

referred to. Table No. XVII shows the area and income of 

Government lands. 


Assignments of Table No. XXX shows the number of villages, parts of 
land revenue, villages and plots, and the area of land of which the revenue is 
assigned, the amount of that revenue, the period of assigument, 
and the number of assignees for each tahsil, as the figures stood 
at the end of 1893. It will be understood that this only shows 
assignees of land revenue, and excludes indmdars, &., who 
receive out of the revenue of certain villages fixed sums 

ing no relation to any ascertained area of land. If these 
indms, &., are included, the total amount of land revenue, 
which is ussigned to others, and does not reach the Government 
Treasury, is Re. 2,29,612 or 183 per cent, of the whole de- 
mand. The principal assignments, some of which have already 
been noticed in Chapter III, are as follows: — 


Sardar Bakshish Singh, Rs, 29,455, Raja of Kapurthala, Rs. 
15,997, Sardér Dial Singh, Rs. 14,656, Sardér Gulzér Singh, 
Rs. 13,084, Sardér Balwant Siagh, Rs. 10,850, Mahant Narinjan 
Diz, Rs. 7,268, and Sardér Umrfo Singh, Rs, 4,925, e 
Tarn Téran temple en joys a jagir of Rs. 4,696, Sardar Randhir © 

Man family, Rs. 4,360, Thakur Harkishen, 
Rs. 3,111, and Sardér Arjan Singh, Rs. 2,723. A sum of 
Rs. 1,712 is assigned to tho Guridwira at Rémdis, and to 
the Darbar Séhib of Amritsar one of Rs. 1,472. The assign- 
ments above mentioned account for quite half the total revenue . 
assigned. : 
Edsestion. Table No. XXXVII_ gives figures for the Government 
Aided, High, Middle and Primary Schools of the district. There 
are in all 77 schools in which education is given in vernacular 
up to what is called the Primary Standard. Of these, 65 are 
in the villages named below :—~ ; 


Khalchién, Jelélébad. 

Chandanki, Kot Mahmud Khén, Ballarhwal. 

Jethuwél, | Midnwind. Chawinda. 

Mahta, GoindwAl. G . 

Sathidla. Pindori Takht Mal. Bhullar. 

Kathu Nangal. Dhand. 

Bandila. Noushera Punnudn. Lopoki. 

Sohiyin. Chabha! Kalén. Jagdeo Kalin. 

Vaddla Viram. Sohal. Ghonew4la, 
Neahta. Sauriain, 
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Tahsil Amritsar. Tahafl Torn Taran. | Tabafl Ajnala. 

ye os 
Jabbows:. Atari. Boperai. 
Shamnagar. Khaddr Sahib. Thoba. 
Rimdiwiali. Chahil. | Chamyari. 
Virpal. Laukha. | Sainsra. 
Dehriwila. Panjwar. Kohala. 
Tarsikka. Sarhali Kalan. Sangatpur. 
Saltanwind. Palieaor. Mikowal. 
Chak Mokand. Chicha. Jagdeo Khard. 
Vadaéla Khard. Néoshera Dhala. 
Verka. Sarli. 
Valla. Gandiwind. 
Sangoa. Rasdlpur. 

Jamerai. 

Bhakna. 

Vairowil. 


Of the remainder seven are in Taran Tarn, Vairowal, Fatehabdd, 
Botala, Ajnala, Raja Sénsi, and Rimdés, and these have also 
classes teaching up to the Middle standard. ‘Three are zamin- 
dari schools, i.e., Primary Schools in which special arrangements 
are made to suit the requirements of agriculturists; one is the 
Municipal Board School, to be presently mentioned ; and one is 
a Zenéna School in Amritsar city. This makes up the total of 
77. 

The Municipal Board School has classes in which teaching 
up to the Middle standard is given. There are 11 other 

die ‘Schools. Seven of these have been mentioned al- 
ready in the preceding paragraph, and they are maintain- 
ed by the District Board. ‘Two are private, and are not aided 
by Government, the Sir Jame¢ Lyall School, in the city, 
and a school in Jandidla. The other two are public, and 
are both maintained by the Church Missionary Society with 
aid from Government, one in Amritsar (a night school), and 
one in Majitha. ‘These two, the two private schools, and the 
Tarn Téran District Board School are Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
Schools. In the others English is not taught. 


There are five High Schools, by which is meant schools 
teaching up to the Entrance standard of the Punjab or Calcutta 
University. They are all in the Amritsar city. One is the 
Municipal Board School, in which there are also two College 
classes in which teaching is given up to the First Arts standard 
of the Punjab University. These were established in May 1888 ; 
the number of students in them was 30 in 1893 of whom 12 
passed the First Arts Examination. Two of the High Schools 
are nided, the Islimiya, and the Church Mission School. The 
other two are private and unaided, the Punjabi School and the 
Hindu School. The first and third have several subsidiary 
branches. 


The Municipal Board School was formerly known as the 
Amritsar District School, and was founded in the year 1851. 


Middle 8 chools, 


High Schools. 


Board School. 
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To it were added in 1864 branch schools for primary education. 
The school, as already noted, now imparts secondary and pri- 
mary education, teaching up to the Entrance standard of the 
Universities. When first started it was located in an old Sikh 
building near the Golden Temple, but was soon after removed 
outside the city to another Sikh building, in » more open and 
healthy situation in the Rim Bagh, In 1863 a new bnildi 
was erected in the city, near the present Town Hall, and early in 
1864 the school was transferred to these new quarters, which 
had been built under the supervision of the Public Works De 
ment. It accommodated the High School and the Middle School 
and one division of a Primary School class. In December 1882, 
the Municipality opened a building, in the same grounds as 
the Board bciool, for the accommadation of the Upper Primary 
School classes. The Municipality also built seven school-honses - 
in different parts of the city for the Lower Primary classes. Mi] 
The central and branch schools are under the management ofa ; 
European Principal, whose duty is to teach in the High School and 
College classes, and supervise the work in the other parts of tke 
school and its branches. He is assisted by a large staff of 
English and Vernacular teachers, and each separate division is 
under a head teacher. Physical education is not neglected, and 
the boys are encouraged to take part in gymnastics aud cricket. 


For many years the school has been particularly good at 2: 
cricket, and held its own in the annual matches when the schools 
meet together to play for the champion belt. The Islamiya 
and Mission Schools also put an eleven in the field. ‘The 
excitement at this time is not confined to the boys only, bat is 
shared in by the townspeople who come to see the matches in 
large numbers. The following figures show the working of 
the school for the last 15-years :—- 


Ea a Se 


Pitt 


PELET LPL ERE EG 


PPLEPL EG TEL PES E 
: 
SSSR Swe Gemae 


PET PH 


et 


* Change in Examination Scheme, A 
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) The Anjuman Islémiya School was established in 1881. It Chapter V, 
is located in the city, in Mori Ganj, and has about 350 pupils. — 
_ * The teaching is up to the Entrance standard, and the aim Administration 
is to combine religious with secular education, It is intended 
rincipally for the training of the Muhammadan youth, though it Lnidestye Boleol: 
is open to other races and classes of the community as well. It 
is supported by the contributions of wealthy Muhammadans and 
the proceeds of the fruit market or Sabzmandi of Amritsar 
city. 
There is one Primary School for Hindu girls at Tarn Female Seboole. 
Tran, which, like the Primary boys’ schools, is under the con- 
trol of the District Board. At Amritsar itself, the best known 
school for girls is the Alexandra School, a handsome double- 
. storied building in the (Civil station, intended for the education 
of native Christian girls of the better class. It will be again 
noticed when mention is made of the Church Missionary Society. 
A Normal School, for the training of female teachers, is 
maintained under the control and management of the Amritsar 
Siksha Sabha, or Female Education Committee which is presid- 
ed over by the Deputy Commissioner of the district. The 
Church Missionary Society, too, las a number of girls’ schools 
in the city. All these institutions, whether under the control 
. ofthe Female Edacation Committee, or that of the mission- 
aries, are supported on the grant-in-aid principle. A Middle 
School for girls has lately been started by the Church Mission- 
ary Society, as will be presently noticed. : 


Tho district lies within the Lahore circle of educational 
‘inspection, and forms part of the charge of the Inspector of 
Schools, Lahore Circle, whose head-quarters are at Lahore. 
The District Board employs an Inspector of its own, with a 
clerical staff. In Table No. XIII are given statistics of educa- 
tion collected at the census of 1891, and the general state of 
education has already been described in Chapter IIJ, Section 
B. 


Lastly mention should be made of the indigenous schools Indigenous Schools. 
Ae of the district, of which there are 47 aided by the District and 
© Municipal Boards, and 139 unaided. In 72 of these the Koran 
is t and recited by rote, 33 teach Gurmtkhi, 28 the Urda, 
and 24 the Lande, or mercantile, character. In 25 Sanskrit is 
_ taught, and in the remaining 4 Persian, Arabic and Hindi. 


4 A school for Sikhs, to be called the Khalsa College, is about 
to be built on a site near cantonments out of funds collected by 
subscription. 
The cause of education, and especially female education, The Amritet 
has been tly furthered by the efforts of the Amritsar Mis- Missioa. 
sion. Full details will be found in a small work published in 
1883, by the Revd. Robert Clark, the Secretary of the Church 
i Society, for the Punjab and Sindh, and enti 


“ Thirty years of Charch Missi Society Missionary work 
o onary Socie 
ia the Posjab and Sindh.” The results were again brought up 
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yl 


Chapter V. to date, by the same anthor, in a subsequent pamphlet published 
— in 1892. sf ae these the following notes are taken. : 


og pee The Amritsar Mission was established in 1852, at the time 
The Amritsar When Mr Saunders was Depnty Commissioner. It was by his 


efforts that the Station Church of Saint Paul’s was built in the 
following year. ‘To this building the Mission now make no 
claim, and it is kept up by Government, for in 1862 a separate 
Mission Church was built by subscription near the Rém Bigh 
gate of the city. This has been since enlarged at three differ- 
ent times. A branch of the Mission was established in Jandisla 
in 1854, orphanage houses were built in 1855, and schools in 
the city founded in the following year, in memory of Lad 
Henry Lawrence. The extension of the work led to the found- 
ing of other branches in Majitha, Tarn Téran, Ajnila, Bahrwél, 
> and Udhoki on the Batéla border. In Amritsar itself, there is 
the Alexandra School for native Christian girls of the better 
class, built in 1877, and a Middle class school for girls, 
with 66 and 75 pupils, respectively. An orphanage for 
which formerly existed has been transferred to the 
ission settlement at Clarkébid in the Lahore District. 
The Middle School now occupies a masonry building on the 
Jullandur road, erected in 1870 by the Christian Vernacular, 
Educational Society, asa Normal School for the training of 
teachers. The Society withdrew from the Panjab in 1875, 
For boys, a High School, aided by Government, is maintained _ 
in Amritsar city, and a Middle School at Majitha, besides 
smaller institutions in other parts of the district, A Medical 
Mission has been established in Amritsar by the Church Mis- 
sionary Sdciety, with branch dispensaries at Beds and Jandiala, 
while ladies appointed by the Church of England Zenéna Mis- 
siovary Society carry on the work in Amritsar at Saint Cathe- 
rine’s Hospital (where ladies are also trained) and at Amritsar, 
Tarn Téran, Ajudla and Bahrwal. 
* In 1892 the staff (¢ounting missionaries at home on 
furlough) included 7 European missionaries, 31 lady mission- 
ariés connected with the Church Missionary Society and 


School at Amritsar is returned as having assed 39 boys 
the Entrance Examination, and 161 for the Middle Se 
amination, while the Middle School at Majitha 2 
Two girls from the Alexandra School passed the Middle ‘ 

’ and 4 the Entrance Examination the last named has the 
credit of being the first school which passed any girls for the — 
Government Entrance Examination. The shops eae not in- 
clude the figures for 1892, which were even more creditable, — 

The work done by the Society, it will be seen, divides 
itself under three heads Rpts: ape = ole and medical, 
though in practice the three functions are carrie on | tonether 
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In the medical branch; much good is being done, both by the Chapter V. 
missionaries of the Charch Missionary Society, and by tho pami 

ladies of the Zendna Mission Society. To quote from the Revd. a Finance. 

Mr. Clark’s pamphlet ‘“ pastoral, evangelistic, educational, Tho Amritsar 

medical, and literary work is all carried ow in one neighbour- Mission. 

hood, at the same time, among men and women, young and old, 

rich and poor, Christians and non-Christians, educated and 

unedncated.” Farther mention of some of the chief buildings 

under the care of the Society will be found in Chapter VI. . 


Table No. XXXVIII gives separate figures for tho last Medical,. 
five years for euch of the dispensaries of the district except 
that at Mahta (which has only lately been established), and the 
Mission dispensaries at Beds and Jandisla. The principal hos- 
pital in the district is the Amritsar Civil Hospital. This was 

_ established in 1849, and is situated outside the city, near the 
Rém Bagh gate and the Grand Trunk Road from Lahore to 
Jullandur., itis under the immediate charge of an Assistant 
Surgeon, who has under hima Hospital Assistant, a compounder, 
assistant compounder, one dresser, one assistant dresser, four 
i OY and menials. It contains 83 beds for in-patients, 

in the main building are a dispensary for out-patients, 

medical, surgical, and eye wards, civil dispensary, operating 

room, and office, There are separate female, contagious, 
* Junatic and Enropean wards. Of the 83 beds, 20 are reser- 

) ved for females. The Civil Hospital, as well as the outly- 

ing di ies maintained by local fands, are under tho 
general control of the Civil Surgeon. The building bas 

been found to be too small for present requirements, 
the foundation stove of a new building, estimated to cost 
Rs. 1,40,000 was laid, in 1891, on what is at present the police 
ag ground, by Lady Lyall, But, so far, no steps have been 

to complete the new hospital. 

There are also five branch dispensaries at Tarn Taran, Aj- 
néla, Majitha, Atéri, and Mahts, all of the 2nd class. Each is in 
. charge of a Hospital Assistant, and subordinate staff, and ac- 
.  eommodates in-door patients. The number of beds is from four 

7 to ten. Sig Beal entirely maintained from district funds, ex- 

copt that at Tarn Téran, to which the Municipality contributes. 
In the city there are two branches at which both males and 

, females are treated, and one for females and children, under a 

. who has qualified as an Assistant Surgeon. The funds are 

7 - supplied by the Municipality. 

Saint Catherine’s Hospital is under the charge of a lady 


doctor of the Zenfna Medical Mission. It is in an open space on 
the site of tho old jail, just inside the Hall gate of the city, and 
consists of a masonry building with two wards for in-patients, one 
> Tectare or class room, and an operating room, in Which the 
female patients are confined. The lady doctors live on the pre- asi 
mises. English lady medical missionaries, as well as native 
__ dhais or midwives, here receive training, and the institution is 
ie visited by the Civil Surgeon, [t was established 
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Chapter V. in 1866, and has become ver nlar in the city. The work of 

Fare the Church Missionary Society, Medical Mission and Zenéna 

Aanivetcation Mission Society, which has outlying dispensaries at Jandidla 

Medical, and Beas, has already been noticed under the head of the 
Zendna Mission. 


Tarn Téran Lepor The Leper Asylum at Tarn Téran is situated about a mile - 
Asylum, west of the town of Tarn Téran, and was built and instituted in 
the year 1858, by Mr. Frederick Cooper, Deputy Commissioner. 
It consists of two double rows of huts, built in lines of 35 ench, 
and will accommodate nearly 200 inmates. It is in charge of an 
Assistant Surgeon, with a compounder and menial staff, and is 
under the control of the Civil Surgeon. It is maintained from 
municipal funds, and lepers are here received from all parts of 
the province, the cost of their keep being recovered from the 
local fauds of the districts from which they are sent. The town 
of Tarn Taran has always been the resort of lepera who 
flock to it in large numbers, The water of the tank attached to 
the Sikh temple in the town is popularly supposed to be bene- 
ficial to lepers bathing in it and drinking it, and any improve- 
ment in the condition of the unfortunate creatures so treated is 
at once put down to the efficacy of the water, which is supplied 
ow by natural drainage from the Kasér nala, and partly 
rom the Biri Do&éb Canal. ‘There is s separate building at- 
tached to the asylam, in which criminals afflicted with leprosy 
are confined. It is seldom tenanted and the confinement is in 
no way strict. 
The Béri Doéb A full account of the Biri Doéb Canal will be found in 
Canal, Chapter VIII, Section E, of the Provincial Volume of the Gazet- 
teer, which should be referred to for detailed information re- 
garding the history of the canal. ‘The original project for the 
canal was drawn up in 1850, shortly after annexation. Some 
modifications of the original design were found to be necessary, 
and a revised estimate was submitted in 1856. The canal was 
formally opened in 1859, and irrigation commenced in the fol 
ig year. 
The head works are situated on the left bank of the river 
Ravi near Madhopur, in the Gurdaspur District. Considerable 
engineering difficulties were here encountered, owing to the 
Chakki a other hill torrents and natural drainage lines cross- 
ing Or approaching near to the line of the canal, but these have 
been successfully surmounted. .The canal rons in one channel _ 
for 30 miles, after which, near to the Civil station of Gurdéspur 


. . ° > . i t, 
irrigation is age to the country between the high bank of. 
e Patti drainage line, and from the latter to the 


branch waters eight villages in the Amritear tahsil; the rest of 
the villages commanded are in ‘Tarn Taran. ‘The KasGr branch 


only irrigates in Tarn T4 : eal 
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throw off distributaries until it has passed under the Grand 


ronk Road. 


The main line runs on for 24 miles, as far as Ali 
the Batdla tahsil, where it again divides 
these, known ns the Main Branch Lower, serves 
‘between the Kasér nala ond the Hudidra drainage line, 


Chapter V- 
wil in Administration 
into two. One of and Finance- 


the country The Biri Doéb 


and passes within mile of Amritsar city; the other 
known as the Lahore branch, passes almost at once westwards 


into the Ajndla tahsil and waters the trac 


line and the Sakki nala. Both these brane 


t between the Hudisra 
hes eventually fall 


into the Ravi, within the limits of the Lahore District. 


The rajbahas thrown off by each of the 
es,and watering within the Amritsar District, 


Sobréon Branch ..- 
Kasiir Branch 

Main Branch 
Lahote Branch 


Two new channels from the Sobréon branch are 


se four main branch- 
are as follows :— 


6 rijbahds. 
5 do. 

14s do, 

12 do. 


projected, 


and it is possible a third may be constracted to irngate the 
Bangar lands of the Amritsar tahsil, while another has been 
ee which is to take out from the main branch near Sohal, 

nt with these exceptions it is believed the canal irrigation in 
‘Anritsar is not at present capable of ‘extension. The supply of 
water from the Ravi is often less than the demand in the 
autumn and winter months, and if any extensions are made in 
the future, it is probable they will only supply water for the 


kharif harvest. 


Inspection rest-houses are provided at the following 


ints. The distances are in miles from the 
branch enters the district, and the list exe 


int at which the 
ades unfurnished 


chaukis which are rarely used except by native subordinates :— 


Sobrdon Branch. 


Raya ... 
Fazilpar 
Khawdspur 
Dilawalpor 
Nanshera Pannuin 
(On Patti Raéjbahé). 
Bhooewal : ws 
Jandidla owe om 
Rasilpur 

Jaura ... 

Jethuwal 

Toban .. 

Bhichar ee evo 
and (on réjbahés) — 
Dhing Navgal de 
Chawinda 

Dobarji... 


Lala Ghomén oe a a dea ro 
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Main Branch. 


Miles. 
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Chapter V. Lahore Branch. Miles. 
ine te eS 
“ « has) — 
an A ee 
Canal. Cetin AMOI oie. mes ecg a, vac 
Thatta... .., ‘. 25 


Esch of-the four principal branches is bridged at intervals 
of about 4 miles, and there are good cart-roads along the outer 
boundary of the spoil bank. At various points, where a fall is 
available, flour-mills have been established containing from five 
to eight pairs of stones worked by native panchakkis or water- 
wheels. ‘The chief mills are at Raya, Réniwéli and Kobdli. 
But no other factories depending on water power exist in the 
Amritsar District. 


For administrative purposes, the canal is worked in three 
Divisions, each under an Executive Engineer. In the lst Divi- 
sion are the Kasir and Sobrion branches 3 in the 2nd the whole 
of the Lahore branch and its réjbahas, as well as the main 
branch, as far down as the bridge on the road from Tarn Téran 
to Amritsar, along with réjbahd« thrown off up to that point. 
{n the 3rd Division lies the rest of the main branch and remaining 
rijbahés. The head-quarters of all three Divisions are at | 
Amritsar, where also is the office of the Superintending Engi- { 
neer, to whom the Executive officers are subordinate. 


Statistics of Canal The returns of the Irrigation Department are arranged by 
irrigation, canals, and for each canal by Divisions, which do not correspond nas 
with the limits of Civildistricts. Thus the figuresare rarely availa- | 

ble for incorporation in a District Gazetteer. ‘The figures shown 

a ===. In the margin, however, 

Acne tuRtaaten, have been obtained, 
which will show the area 


Rabi, | Tow,  Ofcropactuallyirrigated _ 
by the Bari Do&b Canal, 
| within the Amritsar - 
—-1- fiat ms | za iw “District, daring the last 
ost OO] | Tm) mosses five years. The figures 
aes = | Ge! Hie) eee are taken from the 
RD i lice! Revenue Report of the — 
E Average | 70,689 114,003 | 104,078 Irrigation Department. 


———————————=-—-=== Some idea of the ex- - 
tension of canal irrigation in the district may be obtained 
contrasting these averages with those for the six years ending 
in 1882-83, which are :— 


ao ee 
Total os -» «187,718 
Until April 1891, cultivators using water were charged on 4 


occupier’s rate on the area actually watered, which rate varied ; 
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according tothe kind of crop sown, and also an owner's, or Ohapter V- 
water-advantage rate, which was fixed at one zi for every Seas 
acre of land actually irrigated in the harvest. Only half this ar 5 oa 
owner’s rate was charged however on any field which grew ®  gististion of Oanal 
second irrigated crop within the year. The imposition of this ierigation. 
owner’s rate was intended to secure to Government a portion 
of the profit gained by the landlord from the increased letting 
value of canal land. It was found however that the landlord 

a in practice almost invariably shifted it on to the shoulders of 

the tenant occapier. Moreover, the double charge needlessly 

complicated the accounts, and the rate was une val in incidence, 

being the same for good and bad lands slike. The owner’s, or 

water-advantage rate (known to the people as khushhaisiyatt, 

izdfa acre, or, more commonly, simply as acre) was accordingly 

abolished from the Ist of April 1891. At the same time, the 

schedule of occupier’s rates was revised, and the rates were 

raised by Notification No. 2621 1., dated 10th June 1891, The 

rates now levied on the Bari Dodb Canal are as under :— 


—— eee 


Class. Crop. Lift. 
ee ee — ll ——- 
Res, a. p. 
T Sugarcane and water-nuts 38 6 
IL } Riee aa 3065 
II | Orebards avd gardens; tobacco, poppy, and other 
a : les; melons Be AK uw} @ 8 81.2.4 4 
TV | All dyes, fibres, and oil-seeds ; all rabi crops, ¢x- 
py hi polaeg masar see wee ie .| 312 6) 114 3 
Y¥ | All kharif crops not specified above ; gram and 
maser; all foddercrops .-- per + | 8 1836] 1 6% 
VI | Special rate which may be made applicable to . 


channels selected by the Local Government. A 
single watering before ploughing for rabi, 
followed by a rabi crop... pet ess eos 
Ln VII | A single watering before plosghing not followed 
bya crop. Crops grown on the stubble of a 
provious crop one one +e ove ees 


1o2}08s1 
The area of kharif crops watered may be roughly sum- 
marized in the following percentages : — : 


Sugarcane... soe wwe oop 

Maize on eo 

Jowar s +5 ‘ 
vegetables, oil-seeds and pulses 


and the rabi crops :— 
Wheat... oe - ose oo toe ove 

Mixed grain ... tee os v0 oe ‘ee 

Gardens, vogetables, grain, masar, oil-seeds and trefoil 


3] Raws s| BaBase 
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Vv. The average incidence of canal revenue per acre varies 

a from Rs. 3} to Rs. 33, according as less or more of the more 

Administration expensive crops are watered. In the report for 1891-92 the 
Secretary to Government in the Irrigation Department wrote 

Statistica cf Canal that « the continued keen demand for canal water proves that 
the rates in the amended scale have not been pitched too high, 
while the abolition of the water-advantage rate has greatly sim- 
Plified assessment work for all Bere: 


Ecclesiastical. The Station church is known as Saint Paul’s, and is a well 
built and commodions structure. It is not highly ornamental, nor 
are its acoustic properties specially favourable. It has sittings 
for about 200 people which suffices’ for the Civil and Military po- 

ulation. A resident chaplain is appointed to the station by 
overnment, and he also visits the stations of Gurd4spur and 
Médhopur. During his absences the work is carried on by 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society. The station is 
in the Diocese of the Bishop of Lahore. There is a Roman 
Catholic chapel within the limits of cantonments, where a resi- 
dent priest officiates. There is also a Mission church called 
Baital Masih (the House of Christ) which stands in a 
ition near the Rim Bagh gate of the city. The original 
Puilding was erected in 1852 by the Reverend W. Keene, at a 
cost of Rs. 8,000, to meet the wants of an increasing Christian 
congregation ; it has since been thrice enlarged. The present 
nave is 78 feet long and 33 broad and the chancel is 30 by 15 
feet. The church will now accommodate some 350 persons. 
The services are in Urdd and are generally conducted by. the Secre- 
tary of the Amritsar Church Mission or by a Betis Eanes 
There are usually two services on Sunday and one on Wednes- 
day evenings and special services on holy days. During the last 
ten years there have been on an average 34 baptisms yearly in 
this church, of which nearly half have been adult. 


Military. The only troopsin the district are stationed at Amritsar 
in the cantonments and fort. The cantonments are situated 
about one mile from the city, and adjoin the western boundary , 
of the Civil lines, The ordinary garrisori of cantonments con- 
sists of three companies of British Infantry (detached from the 
regiment quartered at Sidlkot) and two companies of Native 
Infantry sent from Ferozepore or Miia Mir, and from these 
are supplied the guards required for Fort Govindgarh. A 
email detachment of garrison artillery is supplied from a 
battery at Ferozepore. The troops belong to the Lahore Divi- 
sion and are ander the orders of the General commanding that 
Division. The total strength of the garrison varies, but it con- 
sists at present of 5 officers, 1 medical officer, 300 British 
Infantry, 100 Native Infantry and about 20 artillerymen. Three 
officers are at present stationed in Amritsar, whose duty it is to | 
enlist recruits for the Native army. There is one company of the x | 
8rd Panjab Volunteers stationed at Amritsar which has an en- 


rolled strength of 40 and which is com chiefy of Govern- , 
he gth posed y ‘ 


o 


Zz 
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The portion of the North-Western State Railway which Chapter V- 
rons through the district, (already noticed ander the head of a 
communications) is in charge of the District Traffic Su rinten- erg ens 
dent at Lahore, where the head offices are. The three Divisions Bead 
of the Bari Do4b Canal, each in charge of an Executive Engi- other Seana 
neer under a Superintending Engineer have already been 
described. All four officers have their head-quarters at Anmrit- 
sar, The part ofthe Grand Trank Road which is included in 
- the district, as well as the public buildings of the Civil Depart 
ment, are in charge of the Executive Engineer, Amritsar Pro- 
vincial Division. The military buildings are in the immediate 
charge of an Overseer, who is subordinate to the Executive En- 
gineer, Military Works, Lahore. The Telegraph lines and offi- 
cers are controlled by the Superintendent of the Department 
at Amballa and the Post Offices by the Superintendent of the 
Division, who has his head-quarters at Lahore. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES AND CANTON. 
i MENTS. 
At the census of 1881, all places possessing more than 5,000 


Chapter V1. 
=o inhabitants, all municipalities and all head-quarters of districts 
Towns, uniet- and pis Aso were classed as towns. Under this rule the 
P 


ts. following were returned as the towns of the district :— 
General statist = — 
of towns. : Tahsil, Town, 

Jatin cat kes 

Amrise { Maj shail aeeecelllcs 
Vairowsl kt 

Tarn Téran ... -{ Sarhéll Kalin pa 
Tarn Thran Nee 

Ajnila - | Ba «a 


ee —————————— 

At the census of 1891, Bundéla, Sarhali and Rémdés were 
not treated ds towns, not being municipalities, They are, how- 
ever, included in the following table, which shows the popula- 


tion of these same eight towns and large villages, as ascertained 
at that census :— 


Tahafl, Town or village 
Laer - oe 
Amritsar wl, > 
ithe 
Res 


————— Ee eee 

The distribution by religion of the population of these towns 
and the number of honses in each are shown in Table No. { 
while further particulars will be found in the Census Report in { 
Tables Nos. III, IV and V. The remainder of this chapter 
consists of a detailed description of each town, witha brief notieg 


> 


of its history, the increase and decrease of its population, its com- 

merce, manufactures, manicipal government, institations and pub- 

lic buildings ; and statistics of births and deaths, trade and manu- | 
factares, wherever figures are available, Se 


General descrip- The city of Amritsar lies in north latitada 31°37’, longitude 
tion of Amritear 74°55’, and contains a popalation of 135,401 souls excluding, 
ar or-of 136,766 including, cantonments. It is situated mid-way 

between the Beds and Riivi on the Grand Trank Road, 35 miles 
eastofLahore. The city is one ofthe most populous and wealthy 
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in the Punjab; itis also one of those in which sanitary improve- 
ments have made the greatest advance. But it at the same time 
has the misfortune to be one of the very worst situated towns 
in respect to the physical conditions of its locality. The city is 
built in the depression of a wide plain upon the line of its main 


General 
drainage, which is naturally in this ition very defective. Thetion of Amritsar 
soil consists of an upper crust of light clay, which is from 6 to 10 city. 


feet deep, and contains here and there thin beds of stiff clay in 
which are imbedded small agglomerations of nodular limestone, 
known locally as kankar. Below the upper orust is an indefi- 
nitely deep stratum of coarse grit, and lower down fine sand ; this 
stratum contains thesubsoil water. Inthe dry weather the depth 
of this subsoil water below the surface ranges from 8 to 18 feet; 
in the rainy season the subsoil water rises everywhere close to the 
surface, and in some localities issueson thesurface. In the vicinity 
of the city the fall of the surface drainage is a little over one foot 
per mile, and the area of the whole locality is traversed by numer- 
ous irrigation channels drawn from the Bari Doab Canal, which 

within one mile of the city. The natural defects of the 
position in regard to drainage produce a more or less complete 
water-logging of the land. 


The city is 770 feet above sea-level, its circumference is 
nearly five miles, its longest diameter being 1} miles, and its 
area nearly 900 acres, of which two-thirds are built upon. The 
most densely inhabited portion of the city has a population of 
about 500 persons to the acre; the average population to the 
acre is 150. Up till quite lately it was entirely surrounded by a 
masonry wall, From the Méhén Singhwéla gate on the north 
east, to the Hakimanwéla on the south, side of the city, the 
wall was that built by Mahéréja Ranjit Singh, ata cost of about 
14 lakhs of rupees, but this has now been entirely demolished. 
Tt was of no great height, and becoming ruinous, cost a large 
sum to keep in repair. Round the west and north of the city, 
the wall and gates are of modern construction, having been built 
between 1866 and 1868 by the Public Works Department. 
Originally, there were twelve gates, but of those constructed 
by the Sikh Government only one, the Rim Bégh gate, 
now remains. This is a substential masonry abeactinre, Capel 
of ‘being defended, and hns side entrances prot by 
strong wooden gates, elaborately strengthened by iron 
spherical-headed bolts, and sheet iron. These gates are 
ghoat to be unhinged, and are to be sent to the Lahove 
Museum. The Mahén Singh gate was similar, but this was 
demolished in 1892. The names of the twelve original gates are 
as follows, starting eastwards from the Rém Bigh gate:— 
Mahén Singh, Ghimandi, Sulténwind, Chatiwind, Gilwéli, Bhag- 
ténw4la, Hakiménwala, Khazéna, Lahori, Lohgarh, Héthi and 
Rém Bagh. Between the last two, a thirteenth gate has been 
‘added, which is known as the Hall gate. This gate, which leads 
directly to the railway station, civil lines, and cantonments, was 
constructed in 1876, and was named after Colonel C. H. Hall, 
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who was for many years Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar. 
This gate stands on the side of an old bastion; the area just 
inside the gate was occupied by the Jail up to the year 1875, 
when the Jand and buildings were purchased by the Municipal 
Committee. After the necessary streets were laid ont, the 
remaining land and buildings were sold to tivate speculators. 
Immediately inside the wall a broad metalle road runs round 
the city : outside the wall and along the circumference of the city a 
masonry drain has been coustructed. This drain receives 
all the intramural drainage, and carries it to a distance of about 
nine miles from the city. An artificial channel has been construct. 
ed, beginning from the point, outside the city walls, where the 
masonry drain ends. This channel known as the ganda nala, 
discharges the sewage and surplus rain water into the nataral 
drainage line known as the Hudiéra, a little past the village of 
Achintkot in the Tarn Tran tahsil. But, except after hea 
rain, little sewage reaches that point, as it is taken up by jha 
lars, which the villagers are allowed to construct on the banks for 
irrigation purposes, They pay irrigation charges to the Muni- 
cipality for the privilege, calculated on the area watered. 
Parallel with the masonry drain, but outside the walls, runs 
another broad metalled road, by which the circumference of the 
city can be traversed the whole way without going inside the 
walls. Beyond the drain and circular roads, used to lie the city 
ditch, formed in past times hy excavating earth for the ramparts 
and for the construction of the buildings in the city. The fil- 
ling in of this ditch, which when fall of stagnant water had a 
most pernicious effect on the health of tha city, is one of the 
most important works preformed in recent times by the Munici- 
pality. The whole work took eight years and cost the large 
som of Rs. 2,56,568, and is now practicably finished, 197 acres 
having been reclaimed, and luxuriant vegetable crops, raised on 
what was a formerly fetid swamp, now bring in a large reatal to 
the city funds. At some points reclamation has still to be carried 
out, but only where the city ditch passed through private lands: 
some of the owners have allowed these to be filled up, surrenders 
ing half the land so formed in return for the Municipality bear- 
ing the whole cost. The earth is brought from a distance of a 
mile often, by means of cars pushed by hand ona light railway. 


The city is traversed by metalled streets, with side gutters of 
masonry. Many of the streets are broad and fairly i 
notably the street running from the Hall gate to the Town Hall, 
® part of which has a row of trees on each side. Tho kiichds or 
lanes are all paved with brick on edge and have a small gutter 
running down the centre. In the oldest part of the city, parti- 
cularly round the temple, the lanes and streets are narrow ond 
tortuous. The gutters and streets are swept twice daily: tho 
former are flushed wtih canal wator and the latter sprinkled by 
bhistis. Tho drinking water is entirely obtained from wells, of 
which there are about 1,400. These wells aro carefully looked 
after, and from time to time are cleaned out. The civil lines 
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are élose to the city on the north side: ashort distance fromthe Chapter VI. 
civil lines are the cantonments, occupied by both European and —— 
Native Infantry. Muniel- 


Amritsar cannot boast of any great antiquity. Three pig, of 
hundred years ago a few squalid huts formed the sole traces of Anatait oe: 
human habitation on the site of the present city ; and even long 
after the rise of the Sikh commonwealth to power, Amritsar, its 
sacred centre, remained but a comparatively small town. It is 
stated on good aathority that men lately living remember the 
days when fully three-fourths of the Amritsar of to-day was 
under the plough of the husbandman. The site was first occu- 
. pied by Gara Kam Das, who succeeded to the Sikh apostleship 
jn A.D. 1574. It was marked by small natural pool of water, 
which was said to have been 4 favourite resort of Baba Nanak. 
On the marginof this pool Gara Rém Dis erected himself 
a hut. Soon afterwards, in 1577, he obtained a nt of 
the site, together with 500 bighds of land from the Emperor 
Akbar, on payment of Rs. 700 akbari to the zamindars of Tung, 
who anad. the land. It had before that been by 
& mixed community of Syads, Shekhs, and Réjpits. The 
tomb of Syad Fatteh Shah, one of the former owners of the site, 
is still to be seen outside the Fort of Govindgarh, to the west, 
The pool soon acquired a reputation for sanctity, and the follow- 
ers of the Guru migrating to the sacred spot, a small town 
peetesl grew up kuown at first as Rémdaspur, or Guré-ka-chak. 
pool improved and formed into a tank, a uired the name of 
Amritsar, or “tank of nectar or immortality,” whence the name 
of the present city. This is the commonly accepted derivation ; 
another derivation, however, has been saggested, from the name 
of Amar Das, the predecessor of Rim Dis. The original form of 
the name, in this case, would be Amarsar or tank of Amar (Das). 
The temple, or “ Har Mandar,” as,it was at first called, was built 
by Guru Arjan, the successor of Ram Das. Its site was the 
centre of the tank, and the architectural design was borrowed 
from the shrine of the Muhammadan saint, Mién Mfr. Curiously 
enough, it is asserted that Garu Arjan obtained the assistance 
of Mian Mir hithself in the construction of the temple, and that 
it was by his hands that the foundation was laid. Whatever 
truth there may be in this story, there is this much in its favor, 
that itis related by members of the Sikh, as well as of the 
Muhammadan, religion. From this time forward Amritsar grew 
in importance, its fortunes waxing and waning with the fortunes 
of the Sikh commonwealth, until after the retirement of Abmad 
Shah from India it became the acknowledged capital of a sover- 
‘eigu people. It was not, however, at this time the re- 
laces ofthe Guru. Har Govind, who laid the foundation of 
the warlike character of the sect, spent his time in various parts 
of India, returning only occasionally to the Punjab and Amritsar ; 
and the head-quarters ‘of succeeding Guris were usually fixed at 
Kartérpur in the Jullundur district. The Granth, or sacred book ? 
of the Sikhs, after following Har Govind in several of his 
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wanderings, was finally removed to Kartérpur by Vahir Mal, a 
brother of Guru Har Rai, successor of Har Govind, its place in 
the Har Mandar being subsequently supplied by a copy. The 
modern temple, as well as a great part of the city, A from 
the year 1762 A.D. In the preceding year, Ahmaa Shah, 
Abdéli, on his way back from Ludhiana, where he had defeated, : 
the Sikhs, had completely destroyed the Amritsar temples, 
blowing up the Har Mandar with gan-powder, and defiling every 
sacred spot with cow’s blood. But after the final retirement of 
Ahmad Shah the Sikhs again flocked to Arritsar. The temple 
was rebuilt and the city gradually assumed its presentform. It 
had hitherto been a collection of residences of influential Sikhs; 
but when it became a political capital, these soon became weld- 
ed together into one city. 


Amritsar was originally divided into fifteen katrds or sub- 
divisions, and certain localities in the modern city are still known 
the same names. The fifteen katrds are Dulo, Hari Singh, 
harat Singh, Ahluwdlia, Kanheyan, Bhég Singh, Baggian, 
Nihél Singh, Guru-ka-bazir, Garu-ka-mahl, Linmandi, Toke 
h Darwdza, Mahin Singh-ké-katra, Ramgarhia-ké-katra, 
and Faizallapnridn-ka-katra. Each of these in former days repre- 
sented the estate of a Sikh chief, within the limits of which the 
ruler was supreme. Other localities are now also known as katrds, 
but the fifteen named above are the only original ones of 
which the names still sarvive. In connection with this 
subject may be noticed the tai-zamini tax. To quote from a 
Sy Sh on the subject made in 1863, this, “originated in a chau- 
“ kidari tax, levied by Hari Singh, the Bhangi Sirdar, at the 
“request of the ely Ag for the protection of their lives and 
“property from the depredations of thieves and robbers. In 
“ Ranjit Singh’s time it formed part of the imperial revenue. 
* The assessment was made on no fixed principle, special arrange- 
“ ments were made between the needy Sirdérs of the kctrds and 
“intending residents and the impost was looked upon (long be- 
“fore Ranjit Singh’s time) as paid for permission to squat. At 
“the time when the cess was first levied, the number of shops 
“was extremely small; settlers subsequently sprung up as new 
“katrds began to be founded, and a large proportion of the new 
“comers got off with the usual nazar uf a rupee and some sugar. 
“ Under whatever name the tai-semini first originated, it has been 
“ regarded as a fixed ground-rent as far back as the memory of 
“man, Many persons collect ground-rents in the city under 
“the name of fat-zamini, but the only tai-camini proper collecte 
:~ by ps parties, as far as can be ascertained, is by the Réja 
‘of Kapurthala in the katra Ahluwalia, and by the Atéri Sir 
“ dérs in Nihal Singh-ka-katra.” The name then is a misnomer, 
The tax was first levied to pay expenses of watch and ward, bat 
as it was paid by the occupiers of certain sites, it came to be 
looked upon asa ground-rent, levied from tenants of Govern- 
ment or Nasél land, which is not the case. At annexation, the 
tax was found to be in existence and it was continued under 
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the misleading name it now bears. Registers were prepared in Chapter VI- 
1863, and are still kept ap. Quite lately there were 1,867 persons » 3. 
ying tho tax, and the total was Rs. 6,088. A few persons Muxict- 
ave compounded at 33 years’ purchase. The tax is collected 
at the Baisékhi and Dewdli, and, after deduction of 3 per cent., etras or Sub- 
ara fees taken by the lambardérs, is credited to Naxtil divisions of the city. 
ond. ; 


= For many years after the foundation of the Sikh supremacy Amritear | ander 
Amritsar remained in the hands of the chiefs of the Bhangi Mabéréjs Ranjit 
mial; butat last, in 1802, was seized by Ranjit Singh and form- =. : 
ally incorporated in his dominions. This monarch spent large 
sum of money from time to time upon the Har Mandar, which 
about this time began to acquire its present name of Darbar 
Sahib. Among other adornments, he roofed it with sheets of 
copper gilt—a fact to which it owes its name of the Golden 
Towple. Ranjit Singh also laid out the famous garden, the Rim 
Bagh, and built the Fort of Govindgarh. The following story 
is often quoted as explaining the reputation of the Amritsar 
tank. A girl of Patti, in the Lahore district, the daughter of a 
wealthy Kardir of that place, incurred hér father’s displeasure, 
and he married her to a leper, whom she was obliged to carry 
about in a basket on her head. During her travels, having 
reached a pool of water, she placed the basket with the leper 
in it on the ground, and went off to an adjoining village (Tang 
or Sulténwind) to beg. Daring her absence the leper saw a 
crow fall into the water, and immediately become white. He 
thereapon bathed in the water, and he was made whole, one 
small spot of leprosy onl remaining. On the wife’s return sho 
did not recognize her husband, and thought she was | 
made the victim of some deception. She took her husban 
before Gura Ram Dis, who convinced her of her error. The 
_ spot on the edge of the tank where this event occurred is 
Ienown as the Dukh Bhanjni or healer of affliction, and a copper 
‘It illustrated plate marks the place. The foundation of the Har 
ndar was laid by Mido Mir, a devout Mchammadan pir, at 
the request of Guru Ram Das, between whom and the pira 
strong friendship existed. Not being skilled in the art of 
laying bricks on the square, ho laid it askew, and the mason 
was obliged to adjust it. On this the fr remarked that if it 
had been allowed to lieas he had originally placed it, the temple 
would have stood for ever, but that now the first brick having ~s 
been altered, the temple was doomed to be destroyed. This 
rophecy was fulfilled by Ahmad Shah Abdali and his son Prince 
imar. By the latter the Ramgharién fort and buildings were 
razed tothe ground and the ruins thrown into the tank ; while his + 
father, after defeating and routing the Sikhs near Ludhidna, an 
‘event known as the Gulu Ghéra, gratified his resentment still 
- farther by destroying the temple, pollating the sacred poo! with 
slaughtered cows, and committing other atrocities. Four years 
‘after the rotirement of the Abdali, or in A.D. 1766, the templo 1 
was rebuilt, and the city gradually improved and extended, a 


my 
.s.] 
_ . ° 
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A ey was first formed in Amritsar in April 1868, 
under Act XV of 1867. It has always been of the Ist class, 


The Deputy Commissioner is the President of the present Mani- - 


cipal Board, and is the only official member. The Board, 


Municipal govern-©*cluding the President, consists of twenty-six members, of 


ment of the city. 


Trade of the city. 


a 


of 


whom eighteen are elected, and eight nominated by the Local 
Government on the recommendation of the local authorities. A 
member holds office forthree years. The city, for conse 
and other administrative purposes, is divided into twelve wards 
or divisions. The only form of taxation in force is octroi, 
formerly known as dharat chungi, and this has since annexation 
been the principal source of revenue. A table has already been 
given in Chapter IV, Section B, showing the gradual increase 
in octroi collections. For the first five years after annexation 
they stood at about half a lakh, in the next five they averaged 
uarters of a lakh, and then rose to a lakh and a quar- 
ter. During the decade ending in 1875, the collections were 
about two lakhs, in the next two and a half lakhs, and now 
excluding refunds, they average about Rs, 2,35,000. During 
the time of Mahéraja Ranjit Singh, it is said, they yielded nine 
lakhs a year. The increase in octroi income between 1850 and 
the present time has not been brought sbout by enhanced rates 
of assessment, but by the development of trade. The incidence 
per head of population has seldom’reached Rs, 2 per annum, 


and is now 1% rupees exactly. Table No. XLV shows the 


municipal income for the last ten years. 


Amritsar has always held the highest position of any town 
or city in the province as an entrepdt of trade. The connections 
of its merchants are not confined to Hindustén, but extend to 
Kébul, Kashmir and Bokhdra, and are of old standing, long 


anterior to the advent of the British Government in the Punjab. _ 


Certainly tho opening out of railway communication with 
Peshéwar and Scinde has done much to increase the through 
trade, if it has not added very much to the import of commo- 
dities for local consumption. Full information has already been 
given, in Chapter IV, as to the course of trade, and the manufac- 
tures of the city, and here it need only be repeated that the chief 
articles imported, are, in the order of ¢otal value, European 
cotton pieco-goods, grain, European cotton yaro, raw silk, 
shawls, spices and drogs, gold and silver, and mannfactured 
woollen goods. Then follow fruit, skins, brass, iron and Indian 
tea. Piece-goods, grain, yarn, sugar, skins, and shawls are 
the chief exports. e statement on pages 154, 155, shows 
the total maundage of exports and imports for the last 
six years, with the estimated Yalue in rupees. It has 
oe supplied by the Octroi Department of the Municipal 
fice. 


It has meaty been related how the once flourishing trade 
in pashmina and shawls of local manufactare has dwindled owing 
to the change in fashions in Europe. The silk trade is also 


not what it was, and China how supplies more than Bokhéra. 
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The manufacture of carpets is a thriving industry, increasing Chapter VI. 
in importance every year. The import of tea from Chinn is oo iy 
falling off, and Indian (green) tea is taking its place. Attle Towns, meuge 
change has taken place in the other manufactures of © ‘atonments- 
ivory and metal work, gold and silver thread, soap, country \.nofactures of 
cloth, shoes, ornaments, rope and furniture. The buying up the ity. 

of grain and oilseeds, and exporting them to Europe, now 

occupies the attention of many merchants, owing to the high 

prices obtained, but st has received a check in the last two 

seasons. ‘The cattle fairs at the religious festivals of Bais&khi 

and Dewéli, which alone attract about 150,000 persons to 

Amritsar, have already been mentioned in Chapter TV. 
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Chapter VI. The tank cf Amritsar in which the celebrated Golden 
aa Temple stands, and of which the history has already been 
be ear related, is 510 feet square, having steps leading down to the 
Vice nts. water. The temple is 40} feet square and stands in tho 
The Sikh temple Centre of the tank upon a platforia 67 feet square. The outer 
or Darbér Saiib = Walls from within about six feet of their base, and the mindre 
and the domes are covered with copper gilt plates, which 

present a very striking and handsome appearance. The firss 

plate was put on by Mahdrdja Ranjit Singh in 1803. The 

temple, in comparison with its surroundings, is, in height, 

rather stunted ; but from its isolated position and being nearly 

surrounded by water, this want of loftiness does not strike an 

observer, or detract from the beauty of the building in other 

respects, ‘The border or sides of the tank are of an average 

width of 25 feet, and are covered with a pavement of marble 

and other stone. Tho temple is connected with the western side 

of the tank by a marble canseway, 203 feet in length. Opposite 

the entrance to the causeway isthe “ Akal Bungah” (pavilion 

of immortality), in which the pahal, or Sikh rite of baptism, is 

administered to converts. The temple itself-is square with a 

dome-shaped roof coated with copper gilt. Its walls throughout 

are of marble, the spoils of Jehingir’s tomb and other Muham- 

madan monuments, and are adorned with inlaid devices of 

figures and flowers. Within it lies a copy of the Granth, 

watched over by attendant priests, by whom, morniog and 

evening, passages are recited from its pages to the worshippers. 

These attend daily in numbers, always considerable, and 

swelling on the occasion of the larger festivals to enormous 

crowds. It is a precept of the Guru that his followers in 

Amritss: should. visit the Darbiér Sahib at least once a day. 

Thoge who attend in the morning bathe in the tank before 

proceeding to their devotions. Figures are available from the 

year 1860 onwards showing the number uf persons who each 

year have taken the pahalatthe Akdl Rongah. By far the 

greater number took it either at the Dewéli or Baisékhi, 

occasions when the approaches to the Temple are thronged with 

worshippers. Counting from 1860 the yearly average in the 

first decade was 1,296, and in the next 1,018, During the next 

four years the average rose again and amounted to 1,203. ‘The 

figures for the last nine years give an average of 1,188 persons. 


The sacred tuuk The tank of the Darbar Séhib is filled with water from 
of the Temple. the Biri Dosb Canal. It is said that Gura Arjan, soon after 
he made:the tank, also made those known as the Santoksar 
and Rémsar at the end of the sixteenth ceutury. His successor 
Hargovind excavated the Kanlsar and the Bibeksar in 1626-28 
A.D. These five constitute what sre known as the pany firath, 
or five places of pilgrimage. They were originally fed wjth the 
water which collected on the’ stiff clay land surrounding them. 
Bat this was not a satisfactory arrangement, and the sacred — 
pools at times became offensivo or even dried up. It wasin 1781 
™ that two Udasts, followers of Sri Chand tin of Garg Nanak, . 
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named Paritam Das and Santokh Das, interested themselves in Chapter VI- 

constructing a Branch eg s spite she secre tanks tg fresh - — 

; water, They repaired an old channel known as the Hasli, *°7RS . 
which had week roads from Pathankot to Majitha in 1639 by pautiee and 
Ali Mardan Khan, Viceroy of Lahore, and again led water into qe teak 
it from the Ravi. Out of the Hasli they made a branch leading of the temple, 
straight to Amritsar, the actual work being done by the ple 
through whose lands it ran, who were forced to work by the 

-’ Udasis sitting dharna at their doors, and by destitute people 

- suffering from the effects of the famine of 1783, who were 

fed in return for their Jabour. The Hasli still exists, and is 

utilized asa rajbaba of the Bari Do&b Canal, and the shakh, 

or branch, of the Darbar Sahib, which now supplies water to 

the tank, is identical with the chanel made by the Udésis in 

1783. ‘Uhe water in the channel was mainly from the Rayi, but 

was also supplemented by the surface drainage which passes 

down the Dosb near the village of Nag, and crosses the fine of 

the tavk branch. In after years, considerable superintendence 

was sea to prevent the water, before it reached the Darbér 

Sahib, being stolen by the people through whose lands it passed. 

he supply is now in every way satisfactory and the water of 

the tank, considering the constant use to which it is put, is sur- 


prisingly clean. 


he Mab4réja Ranjit Singh spent large sums on adorning Sarroundings of 

the temple, and since his time the ruling-chiefs and sirdars of the temple. 
‘the province have been liberal in presenting the temple with 
gilt plates and in defraying the cost of other ef sagen The 
causeway leading to the temple is approached from & quadrangle 
facing the Ak ng. 3 (pavilion of immortality) through au 
archway called the « rshni darwaza, OF gate of prayer. The 
marble pavement of the quadrangle is laid in beautiful designs 
in combination with granite and other stone. The pahal or Sikit 
baptismal rite is administered in the Ak4l Bungah, and here are 
kept the arms said to have been used by Gourds Hargobind and 
Gobind. Every night the Granth, or holy Sook of the Sikhs, is 
brought from the Golden Temple, and placed for custody in tho 
Akal Bungah. Surrounding, the tank are bungahe or pavilions, 
70 in number, belonging to raling chiefs aud sirdare of import- 
ance. These bungahs are used as resting-places for the owners, 
their friends or followers, when visiting the temple. On tho east 
side stands the vlock-tower, a, red brick Gothic structure, com- 
menced in 1862-63 and finished in 1873-74. It was designed by 
the late Mr. John Gordon, Executive Engineer, and was jutended 
to adorn the quadrangle of the town buildings. After the 
* tower had been commenced, the site of the town buildings was 
changed, and the tower was carried to completion. Standing 
where it does it is strikingly out of harmony with the Golden 
Tomple and the buildings which-surround the tank. On the 
south side are two lotty mindrs erected by the Rémghariin family. 
* Prom the top of theses splendid view of the whole city can be 
obtained, a8 also from the Béba Atl, a seven storied tower of 
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c VI. peculiar design, with a gilt dome, to the south-west of the 
aa temple. This tower was built from funds raised by subscription 
Towns Monici- jn A.D. 1798 in honor of the son of Garu Hargobind, whose 
=. name it bears, It occupies the place where the body of Baba 
s lings of Atl was burnt, At the time of his death Atl was seven years 
the temple. of age, hence the seven stories. A popular fable connected with 
the manner of Atl’s death may be related. B&ba Atl hada play- 
fellow, by name Mohan, with whom he made and wou a bet at 
play, promising to go to Mohan’s house the following mornin 
sad. claim it. On his arrival he found that Mohan had die 
during the night from the effect of a svake-bite. He touched 
Mohan’s body and brought him to life. The people at once fell 
down and worshipped him, and went in a large bate to make 
offerings to Guru Hargobind, who was sitting at his usual piace: 
the platform of the Akal Bangah. ‘I'he Guru was surprised and, 
augry with his son, saying that “Gurés should display their 
powers in purity of doctrine and holiness of living.” Atl 
repaired to the Kanlsar tank, where he lay down and died. 
The tower erected to his memory is deemed sacred; devotees 
when entering and leaving touch the threshold of the door with 
their foreheads. At this place alms are daily distributed to a 
large number of the poor. ‘This custom dates from the time of 


Baba Atl’s death. 
Founding of the To the north-east of the civil station is the Ram Bagh, 
Rim Bégh. the station garden. Here originally stood a mad fort, the 


stronghold of a chief of the Bhangitn misl, but this was de- . 


molished by Mahdraja Ranjit Singh in Sambat 1876, and ou 
the site he gave orders that a garden should be laid ont.. The 
buildings and garden were completed ten years afterwards, 
The garden was in those days on a much smaller scale than at 

resent, end was enclosed by a masonry wall about 14 feet 
high, with ramparts capable of carrying guns. Outside this 
was a moat filled with water bronght down the old Hasli Channel. 
At each of the four corners was built a small ornamental kiosk, 


or burji, and on the south side, facing what came to be known | 


as the Rim Bagh gate of the city, there were two gates, an outer 
aud an inner, capable of offering resistance to attack. These 
were connected by a bastion. In the centre of the garden the 
Mahéréja had a summer-palace built for himself, double-storied, 
and provided with cool underground chambers or taikhinds, to 
be used during the hottest part of the day. Close to this was 
a swimming bath for the use of the ladies of the court. A little 
way off smaller garden houses were erected for the use of Réjis 
Suchet Singh, Dhién Singh, Hira Singh, and Mién Labh Singh. 
The main entrance was by the fortitiod gateway already de- 
scribed, while, in the centre of each of the other three sides, 
were erected double-sturied entrance gates, in which the 
followers of the court and minor Sirdérs were accommodated. 
The garden had a double row of fountains, running from the 
east and west entrances up to the central palace, and there were 
; five broad wells used for irrigation and drinking purposes, 
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Tho whole is said to have cost nearly two and s quarter Iakhs 
of rupees. 


The appearance of the garden has now been & good deal 
changed, but the original plan can still be traced, and the princi- 
pal buildings still remain, shaded by the old pipal trees planted 
by the Sikhs, The outer wall and moat have entirely dis- 
appeared, and the shape of the garden is now irregular, for land 
lying outside the walls has been taken in. But the kiosks 
which marked the four corners have been retained and indicate 
the plan of the grounds as jaid out by the Mahdraja. The 
fortified gatewsy still stands and on the roof is a handsome 
carved canopy, or shelter, of red stone. The inner gateway was 
used asa museum shortly after annexation, but this has now 
been given up. The outer gateway has been made into a police 
station and is known as thé sadar station thina, but the connect- 
ing bastion has disappeared. The Mabdraja’s palace was made 
the Treasury and Deputy Commissioner’s Office, but is now used 
as an Institute and Station Library, while the taikhands sre in- 
accessible and filled with water almost to the roof. The swim- 
ming bath is roofless, but still serves its original purpose. The 


Chapter VI 


Towns Munici- 
ties and 
tonments- 
The Bam Bagh os 
it is at present. 


fountains and one of the five wells no longer exist, but hand-" 


szome rows of cypresses now line the centre walk leading up to 
the library. Only two of the Sirddrs’ summer-houses remain ; 
one stands empty, but the other, the larger of the two, has been 
converted into a District Board Office and has been re-named the 
Massy Hall, after a former Depnty Commissioner of the district. 
The three minor entrances, which have passages through the 
centre of them are still kept up, thongh they now no longer 
serve as gateways; two of them are. inhabited by workmen 
employed in the garden and the third is used as a deg | or 
green-house. It hasa beautifol front of red sandstone, deli- 
cately carved with tracery in relief. This is the work of stone- 
masons brought from Delhi by Fakir Aziz-nd-din, the Mah4réja’s 
Prime Minister, and has suffered very little from the climate. 
These garden residences were in tke early days occupied by the 
Enropean Officers of the station, no other houses being available 
until the present civil station was laid ont. Through the garden 
now passes a branch of the Jethuwél Réjbaha, and the whole 
area ia plentifally watered from this, so much so that the wells 
have rarely to be worked. The soil is good, and various kinds 
of forest trees have been planted, which, with the pipal trees 
planted by the Sikhs make the garden sbady at all times of the 
year. 

To the north-west of the city and about 900 yards from the 
wall is the Fort of Govindgarh, built by Mabérdja Ranjit Singh 
between A.D. 1805 and 1509. It is said this fort was butlt at the 
suggestion of Holkar, as * place of safety for the State treasure 
which the Mahér4ja was in the habit of depositing with one Ramé- 
nand, a wealthy banker of the city. ‘The fort was named after 
the last Guru of the Sikhs, Gobind Singh. It is strongly built, 
but could not long stand a siege with guns of large calibre. It 


Chief public 
buildings and places 


of interest. 
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Chapter VI. commands the city and the railway station. The block of city 


— buildings or Town Hail is a large and lofty brick structure com- 
£ 
Towns, Munici- ynenced in 1864 from designs by Mr. John Gordon, and finished 


‘antonmen in 1870 at a cost of 1} lakhs of rupees. ‘The frontage is 264 
Chief p He feet in length and the height 40 feet. There is an arcado 
buildings and places through the centre 20 feet wide, for the convenience of traffic. 
interest. From the road to the top of the arcade the height is 35 feet. 
‘two small domes or cupolas adorn the centre of the front block. 
‘The east and west wings are 100 feet long by 27 feet high. The 
building provides accommodation for the head-quarters City 
Police, the Municipal offices, a free library, and » meeting-room. 
This latter is 80 feet long by 28 feet wide, 40 feet high, witha 
small gallery at one end. Close to the Town Hall is the Govern- 
ment Collegiate School, # fine building similar in style to, the 
Town Hall, which may be described us Elizabethan: Immedi- 
ately behind and adjoining the school +s the Kaisar Bagh, a 
public garden or pleasure-g: ound, on the site of one of the old 
ithabs or monster cess-pools of the city. The site on which tho 
‘Town Hall and a part of the school stand was in years past used 
ag a cremation ground, On the west side of the Kaisar Bagh 
stood the Fort of the Ahluwalia mial: « bastion may still be seen. 
The Kaisar Bagh is adorned by a marble statue of Her Majesty 
the Queen-Empress, which was obtained from England in 1887, 
and unveiled in the following April by Sir James Lyall. Other 
gardens have also been recently laid ont by the Municipality, 
among which may be mentioned that on the site of Sant Singh 
dhab, between the Lohgarh and Lahori gates within the city 
walls. Outside the city, the principal gardens, after the Ram 
Bagh, are the Nicholl Park west of the Gilwéli gate and the 
Aitchison Park, near the railway station, both on sites which 
were formerly classed as quite unculturable. 


Near the Mahan Singh gate is the Church Mission house, 
a double-storied spacious building of some architectural preten- 
sions, in the centre of a small but neatly kept garden, enclosed 
by awail. This building is at present occupied by Mission 
Indies. The Mission School near the Gura bazar is an old but 
handsome building. Outside the Mahan Singh gate is another 
double-storied building used as a Middle School for girls, many 
of whom are orphans. In the centre of the civil stations hand- 
gome double-storied building has recently been constructed by 
the Church Mission Society, known as the Alexandra School for 
the education of Native Christian girls of the better class. The 
Native Christian Church, situated outside the Ram Bagh gate of 
the city, which has just been enlarged and improved, is a plain 
substantial building, similar in style to the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, situated between Fort Govindgarh and Cantonments. 
Hetween the Civil Lines and Cantonments, and distant 
about a wile from the city,'are the District Court and Treasury. 
They occupy a handsome red brick building, with an imposing 
double-storied frontage and two side wings forming three sides 
/ of aquadrangle. The block was constructed by Government, 
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and occupied in 1876. The railwa, station is in the style of 
most other large stations, a long ‘iba. Fo0Red building, Rend with ype sti 
rather a handsome front, surmounted by a neat railing anda flag- Maxis 
staff, ‘There are two platforms and an overway. Just outside 
the station are the Amritsar Hotel and the Canal Offices. The gpiet pablic 
latter occupy a large square building, originally used as a hotel. buildings and places 
On the south side of the railway station, facing the fort, is a large of istereat. 
handsome house built in 1875, by the late Lala Sant Rém, silk 
merchant. In this honso His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales was entertained at a lancheon, given the following year 
in honor of his visit. The remaining public buildings and 
offices are the Sessions Court, on the Mall, the Telegraph Office 
outside the Hall gate, the Civil Hospital on the Grand Trunk 
road, the Rim Bagh Serdi belonging to Sirdar Mokam Chand, 
and the tahsil and distillery a little way down the Jullundur 
road. The Post Office is in a hired house near the Church and 
close to what was till lately an Orphanage for Native Christian 
boys. All the principal shops which supply the wants of the 
European community are situated in the broad bazér inside the 
Hall gate, where also is a handsome serdi built by the late 
Khan Muhammad Shab, Khan Bahddur, Honorary Magistrate. 
Just outside that gate is Sant Rém’s serdi, a building with a 
handsome front and a tank, both built in 1879. 
The jail is situated just outside municipal boundaries, be- 
tween the Fatehgarh aah Majitha roads, which are connected by 
acireular driving road. This jail was, as already stated, oceupied 
in 1875, and the old jail inside the a near the Hall gate was 
by the Municipality ; the ls and buildings of the 
rmer haying been built of adobe blocks, suffered severly ia 
the rains of 1875-76. The District Police (reserve) lines, or 
barrack, is situated near the Civil Hospital on the side of the rail- 
way line, the Manicipal Police being accommodated, in barracks 
built along the city wall at the Rém Bagh, Sultinwind, Gilwéli 
and Lahori gates, Inside the city are two branch dispensaries 
and a hospital for women, supported by the Municipality. 
There are, in addition, a dispensary and one or more branches 
vee 2 Bo Medical Mission, besides St. Catherine Hospi- 
, Which already been described. Tho most handsome 
mosques are those built by the Iste Mahammad Jin, Honorary 
strate, near the Town Hall, and by Shekh Khair-ud-d{fa, 
Honorary Magistrate, inside the Hall gate. The Idgéh, or 
open-air prayer-ground, is situated opposite the Civil Hospital. 


Besides the tank attached to the Darbér Sahib, there are Minor tanks in 
foar others of a sacred character, of which the Santokhsar (499 and round the city. 
by 368 feet) is the most ancient, having been dug at the end of 

_the sixteenth century. The Ramsar is a much smaller one (80 
by 69 fect), and was built by Guru Arjan in 1603. The Kaulsar 
and the Babeksar, which are of medium size, were made by 
Garn Har Gobind, the one in 1626 and the other in 1628, The 
Kaulsar (from Kaul, a lotas flo was built to perpetuate the 
memory of the daughter of a of Lahore, a favorite concu- Fe 
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bine who was abducted by, or as the Sikhs say, became en- 
amonred of, the Guru, but bore him no children. Babeksar 
would appear, from the name, to have been built in atonement 
for some transgression. Other tanks are the Ram Talao near the 


| shade in Tahsil, that of Réi Kalyan Singh, opposite the tahsil and close to 
. and round the city. 


the Jullandur road, the Lachmansar which is little used, and the 
tank attached to the Akhara of Paritam Das which is not used 
atall. The tank which was built by, avd bears the name 
Mr. C. B. Saunders, Deputy Commissioner, is now being 
in on sanitary grounds. It was built ont of octroi_ income at a 
cost of some Rs. 24,000. The Durgiéna tank which measures 
541 feet by 432, lies under Fort Govind ech and is much 
resorted to by Hinds, who have surrounded it with temples 
and devidwéras. It has lately been put in order at. a cost 
of Rs, 10,000 subscribed for the purpose by the Hindis of 
Amritsar. The principal cremation ground is close to the 
east corner of the tank. One Mahesh Dis about ten years 
ago built a good tank, 130 feet square, close to the Chaétiwind 
Rate, and this is mach resorted to by travellers arriving from 
arn Téran. ‘The five principal sacred tanks and the Ram Taléo 
are supplied as already stated with water from the Darbar 
Sahib branch of the old Hasli channel, and some of the others 
through the Jethuwél Réjbaha of the main branch of the Bari 
Dob Canal. 


The population of Amritsar has already been given at 
the beginning of this chapter, and the reasons which led to 
the large decrease in the last decade have been alladed to 
in Chapter II. The population now stands at mach the samo 
figure as it did in 1868, when it was 135,813 souls. The 
cen details in’ the margin 
Porvtariom, give the population of 


two enumerations. A 
rently in 1891 the 
Léasie | 120,408 wal Mandi was count- 
Pett fae ed as part of the city 
V'srs roper, and the railway 
431} 13% ines and minor suburbs 
as part of the civil lines 
for separate 'figares are not available. It is needless to give 
the figures of 1868, or of the municipal census of 1875. They 
are given in the last edition of the Gazetteer, but their accuracy 
is doubtful, and the precise limits within which the enumer- 
ation took place are difficult to ascertain, 


me oe 


Birth and death- The constitution of the population by religion, and the 


number of occupied houses are showa in Table No. XLII. 
The actual number of births and deaths registered during the 
last five years will be found in Table No. XLIV. The average 
of the birth and death-rates for the 15 years ending with 
1881 was as follows :— 
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But these are of very doubtful accuracy. The figures in 
——— nen [a Table No. XLIV work 
= Year. Birth-rate. ' Desthrate, out to the rates, given in 

the margin, taking as 


osey ee the basis of the calcula- 
od *s a7 0 tion the figures of the 
eR 1 il LS oe a be census of 1891 which is 
tg rf - more applicable to these 


eee rien phd ears than that of the 
previous census. It will be noticed how the high death-rate 
of one year affects the birth-rate in the next. 


oO 


A few words should be said about the great*fever epide- “The fever epide- 

mic that raged in Amritsar in the summer of 1881. The mic of 1881. 

outbreak first attracted attention about the 9th of ‘September, 

when the number of deaths reached 34. On the 30th the number 

was 206. ‘The greatest mortality in one day from the disease 

was 221 on 3rd October ; on that date the daily report of deaths 

from all causes showed 268. The fearfal mortality during 

October—5,788 persons—was sufficiently appalling to create 
terror in the stontest heart. Business was almost entirely 

suspended, thousands fled from the city from fear, and the 

‘majority. of those who remained were occupied in tending the 

sick, the dying, or the dead. Such a dire visitation has never 

within the memory of living man been known in Amritsar, 

though in 1867 « similar epidemic is said to have carried off 

between ten and twelve thousand people, and reduced the census 

figares of 1868. Between the 10th August and 31st December, 

1881, the total number of’ deaths registered was —Christian I, 

Hindis 5,742, Muhummadans 8,391, sweepers 534, or a total of 

14,568 souls. The death-rate for the year was 125 against an 

average of 56, and for females it was 146 against an average 

of 62. - 

Jandidla is a flourishing town in the Amritsar tahsil, situat- Jandiéla town, 

ed on the Grand Trunk road, 12 miles from Amritsar city. It 

is the first halting place for troops marching from Amritsar to- 

wards Jullandur, and, within 1} miles of the town, there is a 

station on the main line of the North-Western Railway. There 

is a serdi, a police station, post office, and sa ply depét close to 

the road. A furnished canal rest-house lies about a mile distant. 

‘The railway station and town are connected by * 
_ qnotalled road, and district roads lead thence to Vairowal and ; 
 Parn Téran. There is a Municipal Board of the 2nd class, >) 
three of the members are nominated and six are elected, hold- 2 
ing office for three years, or more if re-elected. The municipal 


i 
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income has risen in 1891-92 to Rs, 8,707, most of which is 
derived from octroi collections, and about an eighth from the 
sale of town sweepings. Within ten years the population has 
risen from 6,535 to 7,732 souls, so that the incidence of taxation 
is a fraction under a rupee per head. ‘Two sergeants and 12 
constables form the munici police force, over and above the 
imperial police (15 men all told) who are stationed at the road- 
side thina. The branch of the Amritsar Mission isin charge 
of a lady missionary with one or two assistants, and the mission 
maintains a dispensary, and schools with aid from municipal 
funds. The town itself stands on the sandridge, which runs 
through the Amritsar tahsil, but the land is not all sandy, and 
some of it is very productive, when in the hands of Aréin and 
Kamboh tenants. The Kasir Branch of the Béri Doéb Canal 
runs past the town at the distance of a mile, but supplies no 
water to Jandiila. 


OriginofJendiéia, |§ The town is said to havo Coen been founded by four 
an, 


R4jptts, Jando Khan, Fatteh Kamél Khan, and Bande 
Khan. Tho’ first. gave the name to the village of Jandila; 
Fatteh Khan founded Fattehpur Rajpdtén, a flonrishing village 
a few miles to the north; Kamal Khan settled near the Kamboh 
village of Téragarh on the sandridge, but his village has dis- 
appeared, Bande Khan founded Bondala, which perpetuates his 
name. The four brothers maintained themselves by dacoity on 
the high road, this part of the country being then included in 
the siba or province of Batéla. Shortly after the arrival of the 
R4jpits, a colony of Virkh Jats from Bhikki in the Gujranwéla 
district migrated here, and associated themselves with Jando 
Khan, and these were reinforced by a band of Kangus Jats 
from the direction of Patiéla. The Virkhs have a tradition that 
the rest of their brotherhood were displeased at their becoming 
friendly with Muhammadans, but by giving a yug, or propitiatory 
feast and presents, the brotherhood were appeased, From this 
the Virkhs of Jandidla came to be known as Jaggal Jats, and 
the Jaggal Virkhs and Kan Jats hold the village in two 
ey aS tarajs to this day. The Raéjpéts were eventually 
killed off by the Sikhs, and have left nothing’ bot their 
name. Béba Hundél, the patron saint of the place, had 
the blood of both tribes in his veins. His grandfether was a 

gus, and married a Jaggal girl. He began life as a cow. 
herd, and then left for the Dakkan to seek his Gura. On the 
way he passed through Tarn Taran, where for a time he 
earned his bread as a laborer on the tank, then being dug by 
Gura Arjan. The latter saw that the lad’s basket of earth, 
though seemingly balanced on his head, was really su nded 
& few inches above it, and he predicted great things for undal, 
who collected a band of followers, and eventually, after many 
wanderings, returned to settle at Jandiéla. He has left no 
immediate descendants, though he had two sons, regarding 
whom it was revealed to him that they were not born to him 
bus lent to him by the deity, who afterwards took them He 
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himself again. Hundél founded a small gurudwira and thé Chapter 
Nathudna tank, held sacred by the Narinjanis, as the followers ssi 

of Gura Hundil call themselves. He has left disciples, but Towns, Muntele 
none except himself have been famous. Most of the Jats, tonments. 
and of the Hindu dependents of the Jats in Jaudidla, are Origin of Jandidle. 
Narinjanis, 2 sect which has already been deseribed in Chapter 
III. Many of them use the word Singh “after their names, 
but they do not take the pahal, do not practise the usual 
kiria karam or faneral ceremonies, do not take the ashes of their 
dead to the Ganges, and pay little or no respect to Brahmins, 
Yet they wear the kes or long hair of the Biche, and abjure - 
tobacco in some cases. Narinjan issimply another name for Par 
-» -meshar, or the Deity, and the term Narinjani only meansa deist, 
5 or worshipper of God. In the conflict between the Sikhs and 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, the Narinjanis aided the latter, and gave 

_ him information as to the strength and whereabouts of the Sikh 

> forces. In revenge for this the Sikhs invested Jandidla. Akal 

Das, the Jandiala Garu, sent off a sowfr post-haste to Ahmad 

Shah, who was on his way back from Hindustin, and was at 

Rohtas. He returned to their aid with a force of cavalry, and in- 

flicted on the Sikhs one of the most signal defeats they kad ever 


known, pursuing them as far as Vain Poin, and cutting them 1 


Ag Fe 


ap to a man almost. ‘Then he returned to demolish the Darbar 
Séhib at Amritsar, and to this day there is, on this account, a 
coolness between the orthodox Sikhs and the Narinjanis. The 
Mahéraja never offered to advance any one of that persuasion. 


The proprietary body, as already noted, is composed of Trade of Jandidla. 
Kangus and Jaggal Jats. But there is alarge mercantile ; 
community of Bhabris, who practise the Jain religion, Khojas, 
Kashmiris, and thattidrs or metal workers. The Bhabras lend 
money and trade in cloth and grain, which are the staple com- 
modities dealt in in Jandiéla. Blankets of a good kind are made 
here for sale to native regiments, and the Jats of the Manjha 
come here to buy their Cotton wraps or chotdis. Brass vessels 
are turned out in large numbers, and for this the town has a 
name. There are many Khatris and Brahmins in the 
lace, who origivally came from Nardin in the Manjha, bat the vy 
Bhabras, who own most of the high pakka buildings in Jandiila, s 
| are said to have come from Kasel. The land revenue of the 
estate is now Rs, 5,500. 
* The village of Bundéls is not counted as a town, and it Bandéle, 
never had a municipality, but it has a large population (5,490 
souls), and may be mentioned here as it is closely connected in 
origin ang associations with Jandidla. It lies three miles south- 
west of Jandiala, on the road to Tarn Taran. It is owned by 
Hundal Jats. ‘The resemblance to the name of Baba Hundal is 
uite necidental, but the people, though in outward appearance 
they closely resemble Sikh Jats, are largely Narinjanis, espe- 
; cially the large sub-division known as Patti Baj. The ivhabi- 
tents are almost all agricultarists, and are known as excellent 
cultivators, with often very small holdings, which forces them to 
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take land as tenants in every village round them. They are 
also known to be of a turbulent and lawless character, impatient 


. of control, Many of them have been selected as settlers on the 


waste landsirrigated bythe Chenab Canal, where they have main- 
tained their reputationas good cultivators. Thereis a well-known 
dsan or monastery of jogisin the village. This wasoriginally found- 
edby a Mahammadan, one Haji Miskin, who bad a disciple, or fol- 
lower who was a Hinda jogi, and the place is now all inthe hands _ 
of jogts following the Hindu religion. They are, however, still A 
known by the title of “ Pirji,” which points toa Muhsmmadan 
origin, and they are reverenced as holy men by members of both 
rehigions, The monastery has a number of subterranean 
chambers leading one ont of another. The land revenue of 
Bandala is now Rs. 8,100, excluding what is now the separate 
estate of Shaffipur, which is assessed at Rs. 700. It has teats 
been described how the village was originally founded by Bands 
Khan, Rajpat. 


Majitha is classed as a town becanse it has a municipality, 

but it is really only a large and important village, with a bazar 

and some local trade. The population has risen from 6,053 

in the year 1881 to 6,417 in 1891. It lies about ten miles 
north-east of Amritsar, in the Amritsar tahsil, and is connected 

With the city by n road which is partly metalled. The Mani- 
cipal Board is of the 2nd class, and consists of the usual nine 
members, of whom three are nominated and six elected under 

the same conditions as in Jandifla The income, which has been 
steadily rising, is derived chieily from octroi, and now stands at 

ts. 2,640. The sale of town sweepings, against which the agri- 
cultural inhabitants never cease to complaim, helps to swell the 
income. There are fow, if any, masonry buildings in the town, 

but outside it are to be seen the country houses of Sirdérs Diél 
Singh and Umréo Singh, standing in their own gardens, but 
rarely visited by their owners, There is the usual complement 
of municipal police. The incidence of taxation is light, only 
about 4annasa head. ‘The nearest railway station is at Kathu- 
nangal, within the limits of the village of Ajaibwali, and on 

the Pathankot Branch of the North-Western Railway. It is four 
miles distant. Beyond that and nearly five miles from Majitha © 

is the main branch of the Bari Do&b Canal, and a large part of 
the village area is watered from the old Hasli and Maiftha r 
Rajbahds, both of which pass through the limits of the estate Kis. 
The land revenue has recently been enhanced to Ra. | 
The trade of Majitha is small and unimportant, and the place 
has uo special staples or manufactures. There is a Mission 
School and Boarding Honse, and a dispensary, maintaiied from 
District funds. The proprietary body pe of the Gil tribe, 
divided into two distinct tarafs, and there are a considerable  __ 
number of Aréintenants. Itis said to have been founded by 4 
one Médu,a Gil Jat. He was the eldest son of his father, and, Jer 
hence the village was called mddu jitha, the latter word means _ P 


ing eldest son in Punjabi. This was contracted into Majitha. 4 


+e 
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To the Gil clan of this village belonged the Majitha Sirdérs, Chapter VI- 
some of whom held high positions in the court of Mahdrdja Munici 
Ranjit Singh, such as Sirdérs Desa Singh and Lebna Singh. ~ patities and 
The present representative is Sirdir Dial Singh of whose Cantonments 
family an account has already been given in Chapter III, Majitha town. 
Section ©. That chapter may also be referred to for an 

account of the family of Raja Strat Singh, a mémber of the 

same stock. 


Tarn Taran is in itself but a small town, but is important T7# Téran town. 
a4 a religious centre, and as being the capital of the Manjha, 
or at least that part of it which lies in the Auiritsar district. 
Various derivations have been given of the name, According 
to one it means “ Salvation,” according to another “ cleansing” 
water,” while a third, and the most probable, gives the mean- 
ing as “aiding toswim across” from turna or taru karna, to 
swim. Ifthe lastis correct, itis connected with the tradition 
that the water of the sacred tank has healing properties, and 
a miraculous effect on persons afflicted with leprosy. ‘This be- 
lief is held by all the people of the neighbourhood, and the 
town has for long been the resort of lepers from all parts of the 
province, and even beyond it. The town is connected with the 
city of Amritsar by a good ana shady metalled road, and is nearly 
halt way between the city and Harnki ferry on the Sutlej, st the 
south-western corner of the district. Tarn Téran is counted as 
being 14 miles from the civil station of Amritsar, The town is 
composed of masonry buildings, and nearly in the centre 
of the town is the Darbér S4hib or temple, which again is on 
the edge of the sacred tank. The ig er has increased in 
the last decade from 3,210 to 3,900. The head-quarters of the 
“Tarn Térau tabsil, or sub-division of the district aré here, as also 
a police station, post and telegraph office, encamping ground, 
dispensary, Middle School and branch of the Amritsar Mission, 
with aresident European Missionary. There is a small but in- 
creasing commanity of Native Christian converts, for whom a 
Charch is about to be built, close to the district rest-house. The 
serai has lately been bought up by the missionaries for Rs. 
4,000. The municipality consists of the usual nine members and 
is of the 2nd class. It has an income of, at present, Rs. 6,825, 
made up chiefly of what the octroi brings in. The town itself sah 
takes up nearly the whole of the area of the mahal, or estate 5 hs 
as demarcated for revenue purposes, and the cultivated land ’ 
consists of a narrow ring round the town. Canal irrigation is : 
supplied only to the tahs{l garden, which is Government property, 
but there are 11 or 12 wells. The present revenue is a Ks. 
650, but this falls at a heavier rate per acre than the revenue of 
___ any other village in the tahsil. The Kasér nala flows close to . 
‘ the town, passing under a wooden bridge on the metalled road ~ 
from Amritsar, and the Kasdr Branch of the canal is three : 
miles to the south. The land is held by Kambohs, Jats and : 
i us Hindis, and one well is owned by Nihangs. 
The trade of the place is purely local, grain and piece-goods a 
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Chapter VI. being the chief commodities Wealt in. .The busiest time is 

a perhaps the occasion of the monthly fair, at which the people 

. “Pantie and of the tahsil take the opportunity to make their purchases. It 
was lately proposed to connect Amritsar and Tarn Taran by 

Tarn Tiran town. Means of a light line of railway, which might be extended to 
Hariki ferry, but this project has, for the time at all events, 

been abanddhed. ‘The importance of the place is derived 

almost entirely from its being the tahsil head-quarters, and_ 

from the presence of the tank and temple. a 


Tarn Téran tank The temple is said to have been founded b jan, the 
ee fifth Guru, rd he also arranged for the scoareicae of the 
tank. The temple stands on the edge of the tank, and a 
handsome gateway and approach from the main bazér of the 
town have lately been made, the funds for acquiring the land 
and the shops which were cleared away having been subscribed 
: for the most part by the townspeople. The dome has been 
overlaid with gilded copper plates after the style of the Har 
Mandar at Amritsar, bot architecturally the temple is not 
especially noticeable. At the north-west corner of the tank, 
a little way from the temple, is a lofty column, or minér, with a 
white stucco covered top, reached by a winding staircase inside 
the colamn. ‘This is a landmark to all the country round, and 
on a clear day, with the aid of glasses, the tower of Baba Atl 
and other prominent buildings in Amritsar city can clearly be 
made out from its summit. The tank is square in shape and 
about 300 yards each side. A paved walk runs right round it, 
overlooked by numerous bungads or private hostelries, built by 
chiefs and Sirdiérs for the accommodation of themselves and 
4 retinue on the occasion of their visits. Most of these are now 
open to receive all comers at the monthly fairs and crowds of Jats 
and other Hindas find shelter in them. A few old pipal trees 
shade the margin of the tank, an excellent bird's-eye view of 
which can be obtained from one of the balconied windows of 
the bungahs near the temple. As with the Darbér Sahib at 
Amritsar it is the first coup d’oeil which is most striking, far 
more so than any detailed inspection. The Tarn Téran massia, 
or religious fair, held on the last day of the old moon, and first of 
the new, is quite an institution in the Manjha.’ Large numbers of 
people flock to the temple to make their obeisance and ‘present 
their offering, after which they disperse to wander through the 
| bazérs, make their purchases, and meet their friends. The next 
: morning after again bathing in the tank they depart to their 
homes. ‘he fair most largely attended isin the month of A 
(Bh4dron), but the gatherings nearest the Baisdkhi and Dose 
festivals are also very popular. It should be mentioned that 
the tank depends for most of its supply on the freshets which 
come down the Kasfr nala five or six times a year. The water 
is diverted by a channel towards the temple without any diffi- 
culty. At other times water is supplied from the Kasér Branch 
of the Béri Do&b Canal, but the flow is bad, and this supply 
. cansot always be depended upon. 
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Besides the 240 inmates accommodated in the Asylum, there are 
other lepers who live in the city, who are either themselves Towns, Munici- 
more or less affected or are descended from persons who were. To ¢antonments 
these, too, the name is applied, even though they show no sign 9, 7 

of the disease. They live ins separate quarter and drink from pred Geet 
a separate well, and the whole community numbers about 80 

persons, Each adultin the Asylum receives three rupees per 

- mensem, and each child above three years of age half that sum. 

‘The net loss to the Municipal fod of Amritsar city is nearly 

Rs. 2,000 a year, even after crediting the subscriptions received 

from other districts. An effort is being made to induce the 

ts to make over their untainted children to the mission- 

aries at Tarn Taran, who have established » home for them, and 

six children have already been given up voluntarily by their 

parents. Lepers are known as kori or namani, but the disease is 

often spoken of by the Jats as the bara duh, or worst of afflic- 


“The Leper Asylum has been already noticed in Chapter V. Chapter VI 


There used to be a municipality in Vairowal, but it was Vuirowal town. 
abolished as unnecessary in April 1891, In this were included 


ferry from Kapurthala, and tbere is a small trade in timber 
which is brought down from the hills in rafts oa the Beds. 
The place is of little importance, historically or commercially. 
‘A member of an old family in the town was @ disciple of Baba 
Nanak, and for this reason the towa is sometimes spoken of as 
Vairowal Babigin. Many of the inhabitants are Muhammadans, 
but the best known are the Baéwa money-lenders. Goindwal 
where Guru Amr Das and Ram Dés died, and Khadér Séhib, 
where Guru Angad lived and died, are close to Vairowal. 
Pairs are held annually at those two places, to which people 
flock in large numbers. These pass through Vairowél, or rest 
there, and from this circumstance it has come to be better 
known thanit would otherwise be. There is a polica station 
outside the village, and a police reat-house, a school, and 
post office. The estate las always been lightly assessed and 
now pays as land revenue Rs. 2,200. 

Sirhéli Kalan isa large Sandba Jat village in the south- Sirhili Kalin. 
western corner of the Tarn Taran tahsil. It has now & popu- 
lation of 5,750 and is a purely agricultaral village, in no way 
deserving the name of a town. The land revenue in this tract, 
the Khéra Manjha, has always been light, and Sirhali now 
pays Rs. 6,500. It lies on the broad high road to Hariki ferry 
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from Tarn Téran, leading to Ferozepore. The only public 
building is a police station, opposite which is a serai with a rest- 
house in one corner and a post office in the other, The 
encamping-ground is rarely used except by Civil Officers on tour, 
and the bazir is small and unimportant. The village supplies 
many recraits to the Native Army, and the money-order business 
at the post office is extensive. There has never been a munici- 
pality, nor is there ever likely to be any need of one. 


Atéri is a large village on the Grand Trunk rond, half way 
between Amritsar and Lahore, It is chiefly important as being 
the home of the Sirdars of Atari, of whom the present head, 
Sirdér Balwant Singh, has already been mentioned at the end 
of Chapter III. ‘here is a railway station here, a post office, 


_and a rest-house for officers of tlie Public Works Department, 


The land is owned chiefly by Sidhu Jats, but they employ mem- 
bers of Ariin tenants. The population is 2,920, the land revenue 
Rs. 3,300, and there never has been a municipality or sufficient 
trade to support one. The chief trade is in grain. 


Ramdas is in the northern corner of the Ajndly tahsfl, and 
since 1886 has been ceased to be a regularly constituted munici- 
scam But it is of that class which is known as a “ notified area ” 

yy which is meant that it keeps up a staff whose daty it is to col- 
lect octroi (the income is about Rs. 700 ayear), a fixed number 
of bhishtis and sweepers for sanitary ta time and village 
watchmen, to pay whom a special chaukidiéra tax is levied from 
all householders. Its affairs are administered by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Tahsildér, and one nominated member, who is 
usually the Mahant of the local temple. ‘The town 3s enclos- 
ed within a mud wall, formed of the backs of the outermost 
houses. The popniation is 4,958, and the present land revenue 
Rs. 3,200. The total area is large, but much of it is uncultivat- 
ed. Aréin tenants are numerous, and many of them have 
occupancy rights. There is no canal irrigation, noris any 
possible, unless a dam were put up across the Sakki nala, 
which flows about a mile distant from the town and often does 
damage by flooding the low lands near it. There is a school and 
a rest-house lately constructed, and it has been proposed to 
establish a police station either here, or at Thoba, to relieve 
that at Ajnéla. Inthe centre of the town there is a temple, 
or gurudwara, which is well-known in the neighbourhood. It 
was founded by Séhib Budha, a disciple of Gura Nanak, who 
was born and died here. The Mahant owns a large part of the 
village, and enjoys half the revenue in jégir for the support 
of this temple. The place is of no commercial importance, / 


At Ajnéla are the head-quarters of the tahsil, a police 
station, school, post office, rest-house, and encampin und. 
The tahsil head-quarters formerly used to be at Saurién, some 
ten miles farther down the Sakki nale, but were removed to 
Ajnéla before the mutiny, because the latter place is more 
central, being situated on the high road to Sialkot, and within 


~ half a mile of the only bridge over the Sakki which the tahsil 
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possesses. Theold masonry bridge was dismantled in 1890, 
and has been replaced by a new girder bridge on piers, built at 
a cost of about Rs. 20,000. Ajnala cannot pretend to be a town, 
or even more thana medium sized village. The population is 
2,070, and the land revenue has recently been enhanced to 
Rs. 1,950. The village is said to have been founded by one 
Baga,a Jat of the Nijjar got, after whom it was named Nijjarwala 
or Nijréla, which became corrupted into Ajnila. Nijjar Jats 
still hold the village in proprietary right. It is of no importance 
in any way except as being the tabsil head-quarters, and it has no 
trade, On the encamping-ground is a plain mound of earth, to 
mark the place where lie the bodies of a namber of sepoys belong- 
ing to 9 regiment in Mfan Mir, who mutinied in 1857 and march- 
ed towards Siélkot. They were pursued and overtaken in an 
island in the river! Those who escaped being killed there or 
survived the awful night they spent in the cells of the Ajndla 
tahsfl, were shot on the encamping-ground next morning, and 
their bodies thrown into a well, which was then filled up. The 
mound was erected oyer the well. 


Raja Sénsi lies half way between Amritsar and Ajnila. It 
is important as being the residence of the Sindhdnwilia family 
(see Chapter II], Section C), otherwise it is in no way notable, 
and the Sansi Jat owners are few. They chiefly employ tenants 
to cultivate their land. The land is almost all owned by Sirdér 
Bakhshish Singh, the three sons of Sirdar Thékur Singh, Sirdér- 
ni Har Kour, and Sirdér Randhir Singh. ‘The popalation is 
4,558, and the estate is assessed at Rs. 4,900. There is a 
office and a yernacular school, Troops marching from Siéikot 
to Amritsar by the direct road occasionally halt here. There 
isa small bazar, bat with the exception of the families and de- 
pendents of the Sirdars and a few traders, the inhabitants are 
chiefly tenants in poor circamstances, or village menials. The 
most noticeable building is the Sirdér’s house, a handsome and 
epee building, and there are somelarge gardens round 
the town. 


Chapter VI. 
Towns. Munici- 
palities and 
Oantonments. 
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Table No. TI,—showing DEVELOPMENT. 


= ----- 


Cultivated seres Se ae ee 
Acres of cropa irrigate! —.. 


we (from Government works)... nr = 


Asaouned land revenue, Rs. oe ba eae ae 10,26,488 10,254,718 1122.3 
Revenue from tend, Re, ee eee | 8,21,295 | 8,22,901 | 534,179 
RIM ee Ra oak os | 14,09,020 | 16,009,082 | 15,27,190 vsai.ra | 18.800 
Se ae ea 
Number of kine 320,299 | 331,060 | 343,097 | 343,007 | 961,65 
ip het goats i oe ae 106 sizio} 00,079 | 99,679) 118,608 
en . Es] a 1,071 ion 
Stites of metalted roads ~ ae ? n m 
»  BHmetalled roads nk ae i ms ay no 
we ow PAMWeyS eee a a a od «I 


Prisaners convicted. 6 meee eee 74 3,082 5,719 3,615 


— a aT | - 


| 
pon 


Civil sults, somber ove i a en ee | 24) 17,38 16,565 
| 


10,210,200 | 10,7042 953,708 | 877,908 


io value in rupecs a 05 se eee } 566,017 


Municipalities, number =... el ee yl | 6 5 s 
js ee |) g.o28 | 3,53,075 | aeyase 
Dispensaries, numberof .. ow oe, ae gee 
ra patients + o> ean oe a en7 o6om | 14,208 
Schools, number of as ee = -_ ~~ 10 9 i 
Someone ee ae Weer ee | er) oo) (0488 , 


Nore.—These fi are taken froen Statemente Ii, ¥, Vil and 111 sppendea 0 the, Mave Hevenwe 
and Mil of ike Administration Report, Others hare een ‘ropeated from statements appended reheat 
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showing RAINFALL at HEAD-QUARTERS. 


3 | 3 1 


Aunvat Artusaes, 
ainfall im Average | 


~ Aver? 1 Rainfall in in 
ormaued Of | tenths of an SMosrme. rs poe ms of an 
big ea inch in ese tes i inch in each 
ceanth—1e70 | Ont tee manth— aaa _ 
10 101, pers 1870 to 1eat, | 287? * 
—- —_——— i ——— — 
3 October od eau Cone i 3 
5 Novernber 2 eos ~~ 1 
3 December wel! oe 1 ? 
1 SS 2 
3 tat October to let January 1 uu ; 
3 lat January to let April ... 7 ay 
“5 
7 Jat April to Ist October .., 3 107 
: 5 
i 3 Whole yeat oc 440 n “ - 
= ; —— — —— ai 


SE ——————— " : — — - - 
Nora.—Those fares tave beer, taken from the Weekly Rainfall Statemonts published in the Puajob Gazette. 
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Table No. IIIB,—showing RAINFALL at Outlying TAHSILS. ‘aa 
——— SS — —— Sl ————— SS 
1 2 a | ‘ | 5 sai 
Sb eee ‘ 
AVERADE FALL Ov TeNTus OF Aw s¥eit ypOM 1870 1O 1801, { 
Tanart Srartons. , —. 
Ist October t ist di lat A to 
» P toe Jnamney: int Apri * is pasded M 
a SSS een ——— | 
oA «ian ra Tran * | (MRE eee 7 166 e 
DC ee ” 100 ES 
of eee OO — Sea 
: Nore.—Theee figurveare taken from the Weekly Rsinfalt Statements published in, the Pesjeb Cozelty a ‘ 
——— Table No. IV,—showing TEMPERA a 
——<— eS 9 ——————————EE . 
> r | = “wi 
Bats «) 1 es bees Wh Cre ats ks ey es Pare 
Ada TEMPERATURE IN SHALE ((N DEGREES FAHRENHEIT). | 
> 
Mar. Jeux. 
Yuas, ————_—_—_—_—_———<—_ 
ffo14 
g ‘ 
: s | 2 
> Pi as 
SS aT —— 
| : 
mn me 1 * os 
pt rs he Ser a ” 
1873-73 55 he “ ine nw se 
a ~~ tO] we 510 
‘s oon my ne 
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Table No. V,—showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 
SE ae ~- A et a 
1 eee 
Devatua, District, |, Tabet | Tarn 
: Amaritear, Taran. 
PINMMGMT I Nuc ak) ac ak. sey chal RSA She [Stake ee soa | 
Cultivated wemilen... .. naa ir eet, “Reale dees 1,206 | | 508 | 
Resurasghos sorker exeye { rage of Inet five years) 2h ste Po a 
avers ve = . Abe 
Total population .. =... gi eae dd mn 4 aa tety oe 007 
Urban population 0 6. ane ee we net!) (eee TP SS 10,099 tans cry 
Mural population . ane tee ~ | 832,005 Siisig | 275,700 
Total population perequare mile =... wo eke leap " abe ‘a7 } * ois 
Karal population per sjuare mile =... on St cate’ uns nae | 671 “07 
Over souls PSE PAN ° +e ons a y 1 re 
Fg | 5.000 v0 Meer. te s| | 3 
VR a OS re ARE 2 6) nH 
3,000 to (3,000 pa inca oa? Dior ; 43 | 13) 15 
B 1,000 to 2,000 COLO Se z 0 | ss | 70 
60 to 1,000 per tele Ml Oeil wil 0bt a wo Se | 101 112 
Under soo het) eet 088 oo) us 15 
Total = 3,034 | 3 a30 / a37 P ! 
cee teed 2. ~ | 
Towns -” ~e ~ »,47 28,087 | 1,401 ~_ 
Occupied bouses  —) Vitlayon : 190,287 | aris sinis3 | 0 i 
whe a 41,259 | SARS ? a . 
Resident families... f {im | 177jo0a | 5,307 | asiwal | 48,508 
BN _ SE _ __ _____ ___ _ __ _____ _ — — ————_—$———— SE eee 
Nors.—These figures bave been taken from Tables I and 1/1 of the Census Keport, isvl, and from Assesament { 
Reporte of Revised Settlement, 4 
- | 
Table No, VI,—showing MIGRATION. : 
=e = ————————————————— | 
aif ' | 2 j-3 | eG az: 
Pascastaoe oF y im eos pares Pracesraar oF 
walee s . . 5 Males. 
Direratcr. e< 3< 
Emi. x Ss: | Ee; | Immi- | Bmi- 
grants £22] 255 femote, | grants. 
g-=|E=3 
2 || Gurdéspar 3,000 | sao} co | ae 
6 Side. 4. | eed] ose 2 
w Gujrat .. ; oo | 2,020 ai Usd } “ 
Uys Gujranwila ... | 2,233) lee () ee 
“s Shahpur : inp ow io? « Bs 
ra Jhelum VE geet | a7] wo i) 
Tj |) Rawalpindi ay om lwo tn ™ 
Tl |) Hashes arto | 40 wat 73 o 
4s) Peshawar i | (10% 87 76 
“ Kohat. ‘ Lh] Low h ot sh 
Ludhisos st Dewan ... os ie “ we » aS | 
o# || Dera Ismail Khan . oo) ovat wo | oe? | 
Mooltan 3,220 67 || Dera Ghari Khan — tf) By 7B |e 
io ny nen oar Peed oe w ;: = es La *| 
207s tes States Ss ty 
con ss On 3s . re he ahpetgeapsnl far Hl Secs i wie 3 
= N These figures are taken from Abstracts 63, 6, 73 and» sppended to the Census Kepors of Ingl, Derails . ad 
for tahsils not published. a ; 
Table No. VII.—showing RELIGION and SEX. 
4 


Hindés .. = a a m oes 

MEI wn | | Cd wae lat tae hae ae 

. en ee oes tee ‘ 

Musalmine «0 0 be Vag ’ 

Christians we, | 400 ee One | es = 

Parsig nw OS an 

nl lanl pas Ee og = or 
are from G) of the Census Report tor levi; and trom 

Auritear District Report of thas year, ; = 


By oak , 
Table No. VIII.—showing LANGUAGES. 


SSN ‘ip er 


Laxovacrn. 


Females,’ | Aniritear. 


nl 


Hindusténi Hindi 


Bagri os . mn 
Panjabi. " = 
Jatki ... a 
Dogri ” oe 
Pahari ae) on. ww - 
Pashia “ow 

‘Total Languages of the Panjab 


Total other Indian Languages 


a | 


Total other Asiatic Languages 
Engilsh eee = oo eee 
German 
Italian 
Total Kuropean Languages. Doh 383 | 141 sis * e 
SS ee be —-_ ee 
Grand Tota! | coeur | Ganons | = aunyans | azraa | = Sst | a Se 


oe _~ 


Nots.—These Sgares have ben taken from Table No. X of Cenadh Report of Auritear 
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15,710 
1,588 
200 

m072 


9516 


2,008 
0,434 


CAz3 
i730 
1134 
4,054 
117m 


; 
| 


3,196 
100,570 
12,585 
10 
2000 
3,136 
8,553 
+o 
1,78 
3,478 
6116 
2,006 
8,40 
0,585 
Mim 
9,076 
4,106 
o,529 
2,116 | 
63,904 | 
14,06 
20,008 
33,550 


10,338 | 


13504 

15,336 
4,470 

11,913 
115 


7176 | 
3.003 | 
161s 


1 Windda, 


‘ 
15,50) | 176,408 
3,618 1,117 

a 37 
29 6 
n or 
2,455 7,020 
35,005 oo 
3,370 1,40 
72 | 
5,606 4,051 | 
177 | ~ 
29,915 3,007 
eet | |= 7,038 
7 1m 
a > 
107 18 
TL 45s 4500 
1,200 2,372 
oa soa | 
16505 | 35,003 
2088 5000 
258 mie 
7,038 | - 3,712 
1,164 3,602 
12 | “mw 
vomh 3,987 
273 w 
77 os 
3,733 wo 


Nots.—These Ggures are takes from the Provincial Ceneus Report of 1801 Table So. X¥L 
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Table No. IXA.—showing MINOR CASTES and TRIBES, 


é 
i Dascxtrriow. 
1 = a. 3 
2 oo D, %& 
* can) Dp, 2 
+ oss O84 D. 
6 oe aoe az asx 
6 see -° " Ht 170 cl 
a 7 > Lenina Sipe 1an 1,202 7 Tey 
=] 8 id A, ees roe i i D. 3 
and ose ee oe ors y! 
1 Sean eee a bon, “eas 3,070 sv 1,102 D, % 
1) | Mabtam SE bee peer goal” ™ oad ar Pane” ee 1,308 ont 675 Ru 
Ig|Labtcs.. .. he oa ‘O26 > Pa) Cc. 6 
Ig| Kall .. te She Wi Ghai“ od 3,508 1aar 17 D, 
34] Darsi ww ras ee a4 a4 = D. 22 
v ase oma SE NG frantit | P 
is aa Pa Meigen F< ‘wr on Soo tt dD. 3 
17 | Bhatia ... ; Wing te ou ae 177 cu 
18 | Ulame . oo 1021 es 340 KR Ss 
lo| sea. » ies aos 1 ass % Qu 
wiki. pee 1,004 5i8 Dd. 2 
31) Hasbrs...  .. i te 1,606 oO 72 Caer y 
Z| Biloch ... es 1,103, o8G wr a 2 
23 | Kanchan en we oe 700 a 373 B 
= “= 218 1,243 bon A 1 
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" $orn.—These Srures have bees takes from Table No, VILI of the Census Report for 1991, 
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Table No. XI,—showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 


18,307 
a 
“+ wm awe oe | 28800 | 29,028 | Glory | 16269 | 14stz | store | 188 | 4m | tone 
ay 
34,855 
17,098 


14,008 31,031 oo 21,098 


oe eae wee | DSSS] 17489 | 87,200 


Nors.—The figures are taken from Tables Nos, I, If aud VI of the Sanitary Report, 


Table No. XIA,—showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSEs. . 


Nora,—These Sgures are takes from Table Il of the Sanitary Report, 
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Table No. XIB,—showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 


| 


1 1 

wer, oS St vel us 

- CMAN cs) cas! | -ele Lost Vorl 

Mareh ~ oe ooo on rots L199 

— e bs cane 1a? urea 

En Ace Terde Soxtl Tg eran Ls ieee 

es ee Salcueck xa 

duly re ~~ - gold Last 
a us eo —_ 

a Dene aa iba vows) 3,787 

EGO cscs. teks tow we lo, = 30u7 

Srocuner Magtm he ba heen ad 1 3,276 


i 


Ss 
SSS —— 
Nors.—Theee figures are taken from Table No. IX of the Sanitary Report. 


Table No. XII.—showing INFIRMITIES. 
Seen men Gr 
; pr js jo fw] uj wy 


Ineant. Burxp, Daay Moras, Levees. 


mri 
MBE ewe | | S| TT | 2,000 Tas nN 4 mA) eT 
,| a 107} 63] 160] 1,080) 1,452 4 7) oe 


1) ne) 
lo | 

Nora.—These = have been taken eras and from 

Tables Nos. X11 to XV of the Census Report for 


Table No. XII1,—showing EDUCATION. 


Nors.—These figures have been taken from Tubles Nos, 1X and O of the Census Report of 1801, 
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Table No. XVI—showing TENURES not direct from 
Government as they stood in 16 stood in 1891-92 


ay eee eS 
DETAILS. 
Total ares cultivated  ..0 cscs ane 
Ares cultivated by own 
Aron cultivated by teat free of ret oF at not 
nal rent... a ee ee 


ng at revenne rates, 
or without milikina ” 


Paying tn kind, — or with 


Outen addition in cash .. 


right of Paying other cash rents... 
Paying In kind, with or 
L outan in cash 


H 
i 
ee 
i 
F 
5 


ah 3,1 Uv 


363,782 


| 
ene ae Unirri- we aaa Unirri- | tees 


ail 


1, *Zabti rents a) 
3. Half produce or more ... 
3, Two-fifihe and leas than 

half . . 


two-fifths oo 


| ee eee 


Leas than one-third 


5. 
4, By fixed amount of pro- 
CS ee 


br 5 Oe ender rent 


Detail of rents and ares on which paid by tenante-at-will, 


— 
fi Total cash ronds — 
on ares encered in ¥ . 460,109 2,060,347 


——$—$——— Sa 
Sors.—These Sgures are taken from Table No, XII of the Revenue Report for 1991.92, 
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Amritsar District.) av 
Table No. XVII—showing GOVERNMENT LANDS, 


ees 
AcCErA HELD UnDER 
PPLTIVATING CLEARED, 


Bamber Total 
acres. | Cultien- | Unculti- 
ted. vated. 


Whole district 
Tahell Amritesr 

Do, Tarn Téran 

Do, Ajnila ..  o a 


Nore. = rhesus Sarees ade tation Grown Table Se/REAT of Revenue Report for 18812, 
. ——————— 


Table No. XVIII.—showing area of Government Reserved Forests. 


o Figures for following rakha, all or moat of the 

area of which has been granted or sold to 
deserving public servants and cultivated, 
are n% given: — 


"Wern.— These figure are uke from tbe village record, 


Table No. XIX,—showing LAND acquired by Government. 


and from Table So, XXIV 
Nors.— —Those figures are taken from Table No, XI of the Beyemue Report, ep to 1866-87, 
of the repost for subsequent years, 
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Table No, X,—showing ACRES UNDER CROPS. 
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TAHSIL AVERAGE POR THE VIVE YEARS, FROM 1687-88 TO 1801.03, 


NAME OP TAISBIL, 


a 

i 

H 

se 
44 & 5 rt 
ets # 
EAE H 
oe — 23 
sEElE) Sf 


3,120 
ian 
1,295 


, 133 . 
re J 
“s > 
a7 saa} Seay | 10 
shown io 


90,735 
$4,358 
8108 


TE i 
4.8 5 1¢ 3 
gE 8 |b) 5. 
rely) # 


fil p 
= 3 E ia 
; i: 


ee 
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Amritsar District.) xix 
Table No. XXIII,—showing wet aha of MALES. 


1 5 2 3 


6. Administrative service 
7. Army .. ~ 


Total Class A.—Government 


B.—Pasture and Agri- & Stock hreeding and dealing =... = 
culture, 0, Subsidiary service to stock Oe on) 
Tol aw 
* Interestiniland .. ne a 
: Growers of special products and trees vd 
: oom 
13. Agricultural tralning and supervision =... 


Total 
Total Class B.—Paature and Agrica)ture .. 


j 
: 


; 


| 4 Pervonal and —— serra ~ 
1h, Nen-<domestic establis' ” -~ 
Sanitation . pes 


Total Cinss C.—Porsonal Service. 


D—eeperstion: and | Vil.—Fooland drink... 1 as tonal food ~ 
ef baloonneoe, we Drink, ova cod ant cco inet ON 
Total we 
- . and for | 90, Lighting 00 we ee me 
a = 3. Puslendforge 0 ewe ww 
. 
| 
> a. we | 2% ©=Building materials wb: . ob 8 
a 23. Artificorain building — “= 
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Table No. XXIII,—showing OCCUPATION of 


Seep 


SSee SR 


XIII.—Motale and precious 
tones, 


[ Punjab Gazetteer 


Paper, &c, o eae Veer he 
Books, prints, pass pe 
Wateheas, clocks and ementific instruments 
Carving, fom enh 2 ae, .. oe one 
Toya, it oo te 
Music and musical instrnments a 
x = bracelets beads, sacred threads, 
Fyrelines: th oer, win, ean 
Harness “se oe oe wee 
Toola and machi: we! be ee 
Arms and iol’ 60 we! tee 
Total 
\ i aS ORO par ol aA 
we ee ee ee ee 
Cotton ... sos oy vee “ ow = 
fee 
, 
Gold, silver, and ious stones an 
Brass copper and ecstyyee 9 ooo oe 
in, zinc, mercury oo -~ 
Tron and steel ose was ooo - 
Total a 
Glass and China ware .. os 
Earthern and stone ware oe 
Total oo ate 


. Timberandweed .. 2.0 0. a 
. Cane work, matting and leaves, Ac. .. 


Total =... 


. Gama, wax and similar forest prodace 
63, Drugs, dyos, pigments, &c. ~ of 


Total... 


Kester, O@ci kes 


Total 4 


Total Class D.--Preparation, &c, ~ 


MALES—continued. 4 


| 


§ A Sius E.tfete 


| ae8¢ 


Amritsar District. } xxi 
Table No. XXIII,—showing OCCUPATION of MALES—concluded. 


3 . 4 
Occupation. 
64. Dealers in and socurities ww 
ae ia money - r3 gam ima y 
54, Dealing, unspecified = 2. oe ote oer rd 
57. on - “ oo 2088 
Total 6 we 12,10 
6a, one ene ot le eee 
to Reed Ge esasop es CHO 
> yi Waler0- Gas. sae iain Vol sh Seta ek 
62, Storageand weighing “on. Dt 
Total ww 
Total Class E.—Commorce, transport and 
storage. 
3. Religion pes Pa ne ee 
GA, Education 2. os oe rt wee ee 
65, ove ooo Or at a 
06, law ras ~~ oo oo ee ee 
7. M ooo! aes , oes “1 ove 
8, Engineering and surveying =. o- — 162 
ap ae ies 
Tl, Music, acting, dancing 1. 00.0 ws ow ers 
Total + wee 2.573 
72. Bport 2 we we ee m8 
73, Exhibition and games. oe te “ 
Total noe ar 
Total Class F.—Professional =. 2.90 
74, Unekilled labour .. = oem 11,06 


G.—Imilefinite and in- | XXIT.—Complox occupation, | 7 
dependent. 


r Sor—Theve figures have been taken from Table No, XVILA of tbe Census Report for 191, 
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(refined). (cow's). 
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> Cotton 
Mésh. | Potatoes. (cleaned) 


Nowuea or Sane axp Cayrraxe ren Reres, 
Rice 
(Que). 


Table No. XXVI,—showing RETAIL PRICES. 


Ch.) 8B, [Ch) 8. 


Ch! 8. 


8, |Ch) 8 
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Nors.—Up to 186182 the Sures are ropeatod frou Inet edition of Gazetteer, From that year they aro takon from Table Nos, 45, 4, and 47 of the Administration Report. 
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Table No. XXXVII,—showing GOVERNMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS. 
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_ ‘Table No. XXXVIII,—showing the WORKING of DISPENSARIES. 
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Table No. XL,—showing CRIMINAL TRIALS. 
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